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THE SENATE, 


Tuespay, April 4, 1933. 


The Standing Committee on Banking and Commerce, to whom was referred 
Bill J, “ An Act respecting Shipping in Canada,” “met this day at 10.30 a.m. in 
Committee Room No. 262. 


Hon. Mr. Black in the Chair. 


~ The CwHairMan: Gentlemen, I have asked the official reporters to be 
present this morning. Is it the pleasure of the Committee that the evidence to 
be taken to-day be reported and printed? 


Some Hon. Members: Carried. 
The Cuairman: How many copies, 800? 


Hon. Mr. Danpuranp: Have you obtained authority from the House? 


The CHairmMAN: Not yet. 


Before we proceed further I have some messages to read to the Committee. 
oe The first is a telegram from Mr. R. S. Law, President of the United Grain 
Growers, Limited. His telegram is dated yesterday and is from Winnipeg. It 
Pan = reads: — 


The Hon. F. B. Buacx, 


Chairman, Senate Committee on Transportation and Commerce, 
The Senate, Ottawa. 


We desire to lay before the Committee on Transportation and Com- 
merce an expression of opinion from United Grain Growers Limited with 
respect to the definition of coastal trade of Canada, which is included in 
subsection twelve of section three of Bill J, The Canada Shipping Act, 
which is now before that Committee. 

The principal interest of this to the Canadian grain trade and to 
the producers of grain in western Canada, including many thousands of 
shareholders and customers of United Grain Growers on whose behalf 
this company feels it necessary to speak lies in connection with the 
Buffalo route for lake transportation of grain and also in the competition 
in lake freights which the use of that route ‘has made possible. 

While we recognize that certain conditions in lake transportation 
have at times driven lake freights on grain down to levels unremunerative 
to vessel owners and lower than could be maintained for any great length 
of time, we must point out that the competition from United States 
vessels has at times in the past been an important factor in holding down 
lake freights and we fear dangers to the interests of grain producers if 
such competition is permanently eliminated. 


This is in line with the evidence we proposed to listen to this morning. 
_ Mr. Law intended to come but found he was unable to get here and sent this 
wire stating the position of the United Grain Growers Limited. 

I have another telegram here but I will not read it now because it is not 
‘pertinent to the evidence we shall be listening to this morning. I will refer to it 
_ when the proper time arrives. 
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The following gentlemen are present this morning: — 

Mr. Horace B. Smith, President of Collingwood Shipyards Limited, Toronto. 

Mr. P. F. Brett, representing Western Wheat Pool organization, Winnipeg. 

Mr. T. R. Enderby, General Manager of Canada Steamships Limited, 
Montreal. 

Mr. F. Hugh Keefer, Ottawa, and Captain T. W. Tinmouth, Montreal, 
representing the Patterson Steamships Limited. 

Mr. George Donovan, representing the Union Transit Company Limited, 
the Foote Transit Company Limited, and Lake Steamship Company 
Limited. 

Mr. Gordon P. Campbell, Toronto, representing Toronto Elevators Limited, 
Sarnia Elevator Company Limited, Midland Simcoe Elevator Com- 
pany Limited, The Great Lakes Elevator Company Limited, Colling- 
ae Terminals Limited, and Goderich Elevator and Transit Company 

imited. 


The Inland Shipping Company of Winnipeg have advised that they are 
not sending a representative, and are quite willing to leave their interests in the 
hands of the Committee. 

Right Hon. Mr. MeicHen: Mr. Sidney Smith, President of the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange, who expected to be here on behalf of that body, telephoned me 
from New York that he could not possibly be present to-day and gave his 
reasons. I presumed, in the name of the Committee, to say that under these 
circumstances we would be prepared to hear him to-morrow. 

I would suggest that as the Bill now reads it is to the effect that coasting 
trade, as it will be known in the law of Canada in future, will include voyages 
between Canadian ports even in cases where there is transmission at an American 
port in the meantime, and that those who are opposed to that statement of the 
law should be heard first in opposition. I understand Mr. Horace B. Smith 
would like to be heard first. 

Mr. Horace B. SmirH: Mr. Chairman and honourable gentlemen, the laws 
regarding the coasting trade as set out in this Bill in a general way are accept- 
able to the ship-builders of Canada. The coastwise trade is well-defined in the 
Act and it would appear as if the ship-builders and ship owners will have some 
form of protection which will be of benefit to them. Section 772 of the Bill 
provides that no ship other than a British ship shall engage in the coasting 
trade of Canada. That is an excellent law and it will give very general satis- 
faction. Canadian ship-builders think that it should be extended so as to give 
protection to Canadian ship-builders as regards ships designed and built for the 
coastwise trade. And the reasons are obvious, I think, if one pays just the 
least attention to them. Ship-building in Great Britain is possibly as perfect 
as any other manufacturing business that I know of. They have skilled ship- 
builders; the building of a ship is divided into different trades, and wages are 
very much lower than those paid in Canadian yards. 

When I say that Great Britain is, in my humble judgment, leading the 
world in ship-building, it should be very gratifying to Canadians to know that 
in this country too we have shown ability to build ships. During the Great 
War and under the very able direction of the then Minister of Marine, Canada 
itself engaged in a ship-building policy. Ships were built from Halifax to Prince 
Rupert in fourteen or fifteen different yards. Some of these ships were limited 
as to size, because of the canals on the St. Lawrence and the old Welland canal 
Other ships, though, that were built on the seacoast were of a very large size. 
In Halifax I had to do with the building of four of these great ships, which had 
a carrying capacity of over 10,000 pounds of dead-weight cargo, had three decks 
and could make splendid speed, between thirteen and fourteen knots. 
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On the Great Lakes ship-builders designed a ship that would pass through 
the canal, the largest cargo carrying ship of its dimensions ever built, a ship 
that would carry in dead-weight cargo almost four thousand tons. A great many 
of those ships were built, about sixty, I think, during that period; and may I 
say that to my knowledge not one of those ships stopped at sea from the time 
it set sail. English builders—and I have this from no less an authority than 
the then Sir George Hunter—were amazed when they first saw these Canadian 
ships, because they did not think it possible for a Dominion the size of Canada 
to build such ships. 
= Canadian builders have built a great many other ships. On the Great 
Lakes they have built the largest grain cargo ships in the world. There are 


- thousand tons of wheat in one cargo. That represents more than five hundred 
thousand bushels. These yards built all sorts of craft, from your big copper 
_ dredge on the St. Lawrence to what is probably the most unique machine ever 
built any place by any country, a machine now in use on the New Welland 
canal, and commonly known as a lock-gate lifter. It is an electrically driven 
___ and controlled machine. It was built in one of the yards that I have control : 
__ of, and I am rather proud of it. It is absolutely unique. 
ne Since 1922, when English ship-builders cast their eyes towards Canada, 
there has been an influx of British built ships into the Canadian trade. Some- 
thing like one hundred and forty-two ships of canal size—more than that; that 
is the figure between certain years—have come into this trade, with the result 
that Canadian ship-building was simply paralyzed because, by reason of the 
lesser cost, builders went to England for their ships. During the last three 
years in particular very few of those grain ships have been built, but a number 
of special ships have been built—ships built for carrying oil, known as tank 
ships; ships built for carrying cement; self-loading and unloading ships. Ships 
of that class and description have been built in Great Britain and brought into 
Canada simply because of the lower cost. 
“a It may seem a sort of paradox, but I maintain that the initial cost of a 
ship has nothing whatsoever to do with freight rates. I should like to make 
that just as emphatic as I can; it has nothing whatsoever to do with freight 
rates. Freight rates are fixed by reason of the common law of supply and 
demand. On the Great Lakes the rates are largely governed by classification. 
_ Insurance is one of the largest factors. A ship of first class, costing upwards 
of aanillion dollars, will not get any more or any less freight rate than a ship 
of third class, costing $100,000, providing the insurance classification is the 
same. The difference in the cost of a Canadian built ship and a British built 
_ ship is not very great. It can easily be absorbed by the owner. Ship owners 
_ as a rule do not get much sympathy from anybody; they come and they go, 
_ and are dependent on the business generally of the country, and have to take 
_ the rough with the smooth. The smooth does not come very often. I maintain 
that if a duty were placed on British built ships—and now, for the first time 
___ to my knowledge, Canada has a right to impose such a duty—that would enhance 
_ the Canadian ship-building business. And it is a big business. 
Be There are at the present time very important shipyards at strategic points 
from Halifax to Prince Rupert. They employ large numbers of men, but they 
_ need work. If they had this sort of assistance, I am sure they would be able 
_ to get a fair share of the business offered. That is all they ask for. 
Hon. Mr. Griespacu: What is the difference in percentage of cost between 
_ British-built ships and Canadian ships? 
a Mr. SmirH: You will appreciate, of course, that there is a great fluctuation 
_ from time to time; but putting it fairly, I think it is between twenty-five and 
thirty per cent of the cost of a ship. 
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On the Great Lakes we are chock-a-block with the United States of America; 
we are right up against them. They protect their coasting trade; they will not 
permit any ship whatsoever, except a ship built in the United States, to engage 
in that coastwise trade. In foreign business, yes, but for the coastwise trade 
the ship must be built and documented in the United States. 

As regards the repairing of ships on the Great Lakes, if a ship gets into 
distress—and sometimes I am generous enough to wish that more of them did— 
then they would have to come to the dock. They are permitted to get such 
temporary repairs made to them in Canadian yards—they call them foreign 
yards—as will enable the ships to stagger back to an American port; and on 
those repairs they charge fifty per cent duty. 

The Canadian law has been like this. A Canadian ship engaged in the 
coastwise trade, and having repairs done in the United States, has to pay twenty- 
five per cent duty, provided she is re-engaged in the coasting trade within one 
year after the repairs are made. Some of the ships, to avoid paying the duty, 
have not come back into the coasting trade within twelve months. 

Mr. Chairman, being somewhat at sea as to what I have said, and having 
so much to say, I am just wondering whether questions are going to be asked. 

Right Hon. Mr. Mretcuen: Perhaps this would give you a chance to extend 
your position. I have heard the argument that we are bound to maintain in 
Canada these repair yards for the purpose of our own shipping, and that unless 
our yards have a certain amount of building they cannot be maintained for 
repair purposes without subsidies. Is that correct? 

Mr. SmirH: Thank you very much for calling my attention to that. You 
will understand, gentlemen, that this inland trade exists only for a period of 


between six and seven months. Ships do get into trouble. There is business 


for those ships, and every hour counts with them. Consequently ship repair 
yards must maintain a sufficient number of men to do this work when it is 
offered to them. This repair work is of a very intermittent character. We know 
nothing of it till a telegram or telephone message is received late at night, stating 
that a ship is in distress, and asking “ How many men have you got; how many 
days will you need to repair the ship?” So that ship repair yard is just as neces- 
sary to the merchant marine as is the modern garage to the motor car owner. 


It is absolutely necessary. If those repair yards are closed up, then, of course, 


we would be subservient to the United States of America. 

Right Hon. Mr. MrigHren: Can they maintain themselves on repairs? 

Mr. SmitH: They cannot, for the reasons I have given. It is simply 
impossible. It is simply impossible. The charges they would have to make on 
an ordinary repair job would be absoltuely prohibitive. They could not do it. 
The ideal way—the best condition that can exist—is to have some sort of ship 
on the stocks, building, especially during the season of navigation, so that the 
men can be taken from that ship and put on the repairs. 

Hon. Mr. Griespacu: You state it better in your memorandum. There 
you point out you must maintain a force of three or four hundred men to do 
a big job expeditiously and efficiently. If you do not have the work you cannot 
maintain the men. If you are to do the job you must have the men on call. 
This is particularly difficult to arrange unless there is a steady demand for 
repairs or a shipbuilding industry? 

Mr. SmirH: Yes. 

The Cuatrman: Mr. Smith, do you think that placing our ships in regard 
to repairs on the same basis as United States ships, that is, to charge fifty per 
cent duty forthwith without a year’s leeway, would make any material difference? 

Mr. SmitH: Yes, it would. 


The CuarrMANn: It would improve the position of all ship repair docks in 
Canada? 
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’ Mr. Smiru: Yes. 

Right Hon. Mr. MzicHen: What is the present condition of our shipbuilding 
industry? 
be Mr. SmirH: I do not think there is a ship building from the Atlantic to 
__~ the Pacific at the present time. The last ship I know of was built for the Pacific 
-_ in connection with the hydrographic survey. It was delivered last year. 
= Right Hon. Mr. Mricuen: How are the yards doing now on repair work? 
‘s _ Mr. Smirx: There is little or no repair work. The majority of the yards 
are closed down tight. A little town like Collingwood, with 5,000 people depen- 
dent very largely on the shipbuilding industry, has not more than half a oozen 
- men in the employ of the shipbuilding company, ‘and that has been the position 
for months. It is a very serious situation. 

Q. What about the others?—A. The same situation. Halifax has had a 

certain amount of repair work. It is an open port and they get more repair 
work there than do the inland yards. I cannot speak for Saint John. 


ee By the Chairman: 

— Q. It is about the same at Saint John and Halifax. They are open ports. 
They get work in winter that the inland yards do not get, but they do not get 
enough. I do not think that any change in sections 771, 772 or 773 would 
affect the yards at Halifax, Saint John or Vancouver. These remarks apply 
entirely to inland shipyards, lake yards, do they not?--A. I am speaking with 
particular reference to the inland yards. 


By Hon. Mr. Beaubien: 


Q. Can you give us any information as to how many men these shipyards 
employ in normal times?—A. A thousand men is just an ordinary gang when ship 
construction is going on. It runs up from 1,800 to 2,000 men. To carry on 
ordinary repair work, we need about from 300 to 350 skilled men. They are the 
key men, leading men. 


By Hon. Mr. Griesbach: 


Q. We have a statement before us submitted by the Union Transit Com- 
pany showing water shipments of grain ex Port Arthur and Fort William com- 
piled from the reports of the Lake Shippers Clearance Association. It shows a 
substantial falling off in American tonnage and a substantial increase in Cana- 
dian’ tonnage for the period from 1927 to 1932. Have you seen the state- 
ment?—A. No, I have not, but I am somewhat familiar with it. 

Q. How do you account for the increase in Canadian tonnage as compared 
with the decrease in American tonnage under those circumstances?—A. In 1928 
we had an excellent crop of grain, and from the head of the Lake—I mean Port 
Arthur and Fort William—about 400,000,000 bushels were moved by water. The 
Americans participated in that trade and moved a lot of that grain to Buffalo. 
May I interject and say that as I understand the law, there is no interference 
whatsoever with the right of a foreign ship—and I am referring now to an 
American ship—to carry grain or any other commodity or passengers from a 
Canadian port to an American port, or vice versa. There seems to be a misap- 
prehension as to what this coasting law really means. It means the carriage of 
freights, commodities and passengers, from one Canadian port to another Cana- 
dian port. The Right Hon. Mr. Meighen pointed out a few moments ago 
that 1t would now apply to the transference of that commodity in transit. So that 
the Americans in 1928 participated largely in this lake trade. In 1932 the con- 
ditions were reversed, there was only about 200,000,000 bushels or grain, just 
about one half, moved, and the rates were so low that the Americans did not want 
to participate at all. They did not come in except to handle their own grain that 
they controlled. I think that is the reason. Canadian ship owners sacrificed 
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themselves and their ships in carrying grain last year at such ruinous rates. 
Everybody admits that they could not exist. 


By Hon. Mr. Griesbach: 

Q. Supposing we had a 500,000,000 bushel crop for export through the Lakes, ~ 

and suppose we enacted legislation excluding the Americans from that traffic 

could Canadian ships handle that volume of trade without an increase of freight 

rates, such as would penalize our western producers or make it impossible to get 

the volume of freight out in the crop season, which is what we desire to do in the 

West?—A. I firmly believe Canadian tonnage is large enough to handle that crop 

without unduly enhancing the grain rate. Besides, this Act contains a suspending 

clause which gives the Governor in Council power to suspend the operation of this 
coasting law at any moment he sees fit. 


By Right Hon. Mr. Graham: 

Q. Has that power ever been abused? I am not referring to any particular 
person; I have been accused myself of favouring the— 

Witness: I think you have, sir. 

Hon. Mr. GrigespacH: Favouring whom? 

Right Hon. Mr. Granam: The farmer or elevator who wanted to use these 
American ships to get the crop through quickly, or to store grain in the fall. 

Witness: Answering your question, sir, I think it has been abused to the 
detriment of the Canadian ship operator and owner. 


By Hon. Mr. Griesbach: 

Q. If we adopted a vigorous protectionist policy, excluding American 
ships from our trade, and imposing a duty on British built ships, is it possible 
for us to develop a mercantile marine on the Great Lakes that would insure the 
expeditious handling of our wheat crop for the future without increase of freight 
rates, moving the bulk that is required to be moved in the crop season? Can we 
do it?—A. We can, sir, and I thank you for asking that question. That is one 
of the things I should like to see. We will build then ships more specially 
adapted for carrying grain than we have now. We have now on the Great 
Lakes the greatest ships of all in the trade, and I doubt very much if they 
will ever be improved, but from Port Colborne or Kingston to Montreal there 
may be an improvement. No doubt such a law would bring it about, and I may 
say you have able shipbuilders in this country—I have said that already. 


By Right Hon. Mr. Graham: 
‘Q. That is admitted —?—A. Yes, it is admitted. 
Hon. Mr. GriessacH: If the St. Lawrence canal system is made suitable to 
ocean-going ships, would that not change the situation? 
Mr. Smit: I do not think so. 


Hon. Mr. GrizspacH: You would not sall a coasting ship one that came 
straight from Europe and went out to Fort William? 


Mr. SmitH: No. 

Right Hon. Mr. MrigHen: Under our present law we put a tax on British 
ships which come here and engage in our coasting trade, if they are not built in 
a British yard, but we put none on those built in British yards. Now, what I 
want to ask you is, do we get anything in the way of reciprocation? 

Mr. SmitH: Nothing whatever that I know of. 

Right Hon. Mr. MricHen: Do you know of any reason why a principle 
that would apply as against British ships built elsewhere should not apply as 
against British ships built in Britain? 

Mr. SmirxH: No, I do not. 
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ae Richt Hon. Mr. MeicHen: There would be a reason, if we had some recipro- 

cation for it? 

Ms Mr. Situ: Yes. Under the favoured nations clause, countries like Nor- 
way, who had an agreement with Great Britain, were able to send their ships 

into Canada, and they did so for a number of years. Small, miserable little 

tykes they were, but they came into the trade and they were a disrupting factor. 

a But that was stopped. 

Right Hon. Mr. Granam: They were on the lakes? 

Mr. Smiru: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Danpuranp: What stopped their coming here? 

_ Mr. Smiru: The treaty was abrogated. 

Hon. Mr. Dannuranp: So that they are no longer coming here? 

Mr. SmirH: No, but they were until recently. 

Right Hon. Mr. Granam: There are some of them on the lower St. Law- 

rence? 

; Mr. Smiru: I think so. 
Hon. Mr. Danpuranp: You said that the cost of a ship was not a factor in 
- rate making. How does the cost of an American ship compare with that of a 

Canadian ship? 

Mr. SmiruH: The cost of building an American ship is considerably higher 
_ than the cost of building a Canadian ship. 

: Hon. Mr. Danpuranp: And yet that does not prevent the Americans from 
-underbidding on freight rates at times? 

Mr. Smiru: No. 

Hon. Mr. Bauiantyne: I might say that at one time during the war when - 
ship-building was being carried on in a big way, the cost of building an Ameri- 
can ship was $50 per ton more than the cost of building a Canadian ship. 
Hon. Mr. Brausren: Mr. Smith, we have been told that there is a plethora 
of ships on the lakes now. What is your opinion as to that? 

Mr. SmirH: That is absolutely so, there is no question about it, in my 
judgment. 

Right Hon. Mr. MercHen: So that even with a tariff there would be very 
little building for ten years, anyway? 

Mr. SmirH: I would not go so far as that, Senator Meighen. There would 
be, I think, a considerable amount of building of special ships. For instance, 
within the last two or three years a number of oil ships have been built and 
brought into Canada, and a number of ships for carrying cement and coal have 
_ been built in Great Britain and brought to Canada. I call them special ships, 
but they are not—there is nothing special to them. It is a matter of dollars 
and cents, that is all. 

_ The Cuartrman: They are ships built for a special trade? 

Mr. SmitH: That is so. And those ships that are built in Great Britain, 
as all honourable gentlemen understand, do not contribute one copper towards 
_ the upkeep of our harbours, our aids to navigation, our canals or anything of 
that kind. They come and they go. 

Hon. Mr. Griespacu: I want to put this Mr. Smith up against the aie 
_ Mr. Smith of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. 

The CHatrMAN: We have three gentlemen here who want to talk along the 
_ same line that Mr. Smith has been dealing with, and if the Committee is agree- 
able I propose that we hear these gentlemen first and then we can proceed to 
_ hear those who take opposite views. 
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Hon. Mr. Tanner: Mr. Smith, how are the Canadian shipyards equipped 
now for building freight and passenger ships of the smaller class? 


Mr. SmirH: I will answer this way, if I may, that Canadian yards have ~ 


already built the largest freight and passenger ships on the Great Lakes. They 
are equipped to do any kind of work in the ship-building line. 

Hon. Mr. Tanner: Does that apply to seagoing ships? 

Mr. Situ: That would apply to seagoing ships as well. 


Hon. Mr. Tanner: Why were the “ Lady” ships built in England instead 
of in Canada? 


Mr. SmirH: JI could not answer that. 

Hon. Mr. Beausten: It was a question of price. 

Mr. SmirH: I think so. 

Hon. Mr. Tanner: There is quite a junk of a ship runs from Magdalen 


Islands to Pictou, and that ship was bought in England. A ship like that could 


be built here. 
Mr. SmirH: We have all heard about the Prince David which ran on a 


reef last year. She was looked upon as a total loss, but she was salvaged — 


and taken into the Halifax shipyards. They repaired that great ship there 
and did it, so I am told— 


Hon. Mr. Tanner: Better than you could? 

Mr. SmrirH: As well as it could possibly be done. Well, if they can do 
that—and they are only one of the yards—it demonstrates the ability to build 
any class of ship. 

Hon. Mr. Tanner: What we want is the business. 

Mr. SmitH: That is all. 


Right Hon. Mr. Grauam: It is not a question of ability to build a ship, 
but a matter of cost. 


Mr. Smirn: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. McLennan: Can you tell us why some years ago when we. 


protected Canadian ships, that protection was taken off during that grain sea- 
son—I have forgotten the year— 

Hon. Mr. GrizspacH: 1923, I think. 

Hon. Mr. McLennan: What necessity was there for taking off that pro- 
tection? 

Mr. SmirH: I am sorry, sir, but I do not feel qualified to answer that 
question properly. 

Hon. Mr. McRar: With reference to the repairs to the Prince David, 
may I inquire how the tender of the Halifax firm compared with that of the 
British firm for the same work? 

Mr. SmitH: Having in mind the cost of transporting the ship, the Hali- 
fax tender was lower than any other tender. 

Hon. Mr. GrrespacH: Of course, that was a special case. She was a 
cripple. She could not have gone across to England, anyway, could she? 

Mr. SmitH: I do not know. I have floated ships across the Atlantic, 
almost. 

The CHatrMAN: She could have been repaired and towed across, but the 
cost. of repairing her sufficiently to tow her across would have been greater 
than to bring her to Halifax, would it not? 

Mr. Smirxu: I am not sure of the figures. I was going to answer that the 
Halifax price was the lowest of all, but I am not quite sure and I should like 
to be sure of the facts. 
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The Cuarrman: No doubt they did the best possible job, anyway. 
Mr. SmirH: No doubt. 


The Cuarrman: Mr. Enderby, you can give us all the information you 
_ have to offer, and then we may have some questions to ask. 
M Mr. T. R. Enpprey (General Manager of the Canada Steamship Lines, 
_ Montreal): Mr. Chairman and honourable gentlemen, as I understand it, the 
principal subject for discussion this morning is the question of the coasting 
_ laws—a matter in which the company that I represent, the Canada Steamship 
Lines, is vitally interested. We feel that on the Great Lakes Canadian ship- 
ping should be given exactly the same protection as is afforded to American 
shipping, both in regard to the coasting laws and the ownership of Canadian 
4 pe eeteres British ships. 
oe The movement of the Canadian crop across the Great Lakes is the prin- 
_ cipal function of the Canadian fleet. It is their bread and butter business. On 
the American side, the American fleet have huge quantities of iron ore, coal 
_-and stone to move during the season. Those movements do not reach the 
Canadian fleet, except in very small measure. The average movement of iron 
ore across the lakes enjoyed by the American fleet, is in the neighbourhood of 
fifty million tons. The up-bound moverhent, which offsets that, is ‘about tw enty- 
five million tons of coal. The movement of stone which 1s used by the Steel 
Company in their furnaces, amounts to from eighteen to twenty million tons. 
Hon. Mr. Grimspacu: East or west? Up or down? 


ome Mr. Enpersy: That comes east. The stone moves from the Georgian 
gq _ Bay ports and goes down to the furnace docks on Lake Erie and the furnace 
docks at the foot of Lake Michigan. Now, the Canadians are rigidly excluded 
from that traffic. No Canadian ship under any pretext whatever is allowed 
_ to participate in the United States coastwise traffic. 


~ 


:- E: Hon. Mr. Griespacu: Where does that stone trade originate? 

Mr. Enprrsy: A good deal of it is initiated in the Michigan Peninsula. 
Hon. Mr. Griespaci: It is all American? 

“ss Mr. Enpersy: Not all. Some small quantity is now being mined and 


oe - quarried on Georgian Bay ports—Killarney and another small port. 
ae Hon. Mr. GrizspacH: Cannot Canadian ships carry that to an American 
port? 
Mr. Enpersy: They do on occasion, but the majority of that trade is 
exclusively American business. 
Hon. Mr. Griespacu: But not by law? 
Mr. Enpersy: Yes, sir, when it moves between two American ports. 
Hon. Mr. GriespacH: But when it moves from a Canadian port? 


Mr. Enpersy: Then the Canadian ships can participate. They seldom do, 
however, for the reason that the interests that use that stone own their own 
American ships. 

Now, we feel, as we are so rigidly excluded from participation in the coast- 
wise traffic of the United States, that a similar protection should be given to 
Canadian ships, especially in view of the fact that when American ships carry 
‘grain cargoes, as a rule they carry them as a distress cargo—their other 
-_ €argoes are not ready, and they drop into the Canadian grain trade to suit their 
wn convenience. 

_ Now, it has been contended that to afford the Canadian ship this protection 
would constitute a monopoly. That is not the case. A fleet of the size of the 
- Canadian fleet on the lakes could move twenty-five per cent more grain from 
Fort William into the Georgian Bay ports and down to Montreal than the fleet 
_has ever been called upon to move. There is an excess of tonnage of twenty-five 
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per cent over and above the requirements of the heaviest peak traffic that has 
ever moved across the lakes. 

Hon. Mr. GrirspacH: Between two dates? 

Mr. Enversy: Between any two dates in the season, or the whole season. 

Hon. Mr. Danpturanp: And there is competition between the Canadian 
companies? 

Mr. Enpersy: There is, sir, and at no specified time, or at no time when the 
coasting laws of Canada have been suspended so that American tonnage could 
come in, and did come in to ¢arry Canadian grain from the head of the lakes to 
Canadian ports, was that tonnage required. The tonnage could at any time 
have been moved by the Canadian fleet. 

Hon. Mr. SHARPE: Why was the law suspended, then? 

Mr. Enperpy: It is a difficult question for me to answer. I would hesitate 
to express an opinion. But the Canadian vessel owners would at all times be _ 
willing to table their case alongside the case of the grain shipper, for the Govern-— 
ment’s inquiry as to whether American tonnage was required to move this 
grain, and to leave the decision in the hands of the Government. I may say 
that the Canadian vessel owners were not afforded that opportunity. 

Right Hon. Mr. MricHeN: You are referring to 1923? 


Mr. Enpersy: To the time when the Order in Council was issued, immedi- 
ately prior to the interview that was granted by the Government authorities to 
the Canadian vessel owners. 


Hon. Mr. Danpuranp: I have a vague recollection that we left the fixing — 
of the rate to the Grain Commissioners. 


Right Hon. Mr. MricHen: That is right. 


Hon. Mr. Danpuranp: And that a crisis appeared which threatened to 
stop the movement of grain. I do not exactly recall the details, but the Govern- 
ment was confronted by a very great danger at the moment, which prompted 
it to act. 

Right Hon. Mr. Granam: I was one of the members of the Government. 
The Hon. Mr. Robb, Minister of Trade and Commerce, sent for me to come 
and hear a deputation; and in his opinion those who were in favour of suspend- — 
ing the operation of the Act, because of undue prices being maintained, made 
out a case. 

Some Hon. SENATors: Hear, bear. 

Hon. Mr. McRar: What year was that? 

Right Hon. Mr. Granam: I think it was 1923. 


Mr. Enprersy: If the price for the carriage of grain across the lakes is to 
be judged on mileage only, that is an unfair basis; if it is to be judged on the 
elapsed time taken to load and discharge the cargo, that is another matter. In 
1923 upper lake ships were kept as long as thirty days to discharge their cargoes, 
owing to the congestion. 

Hon. Mr. McRaw: I should hke to ask a question pertaining to this state- 
ment of the Union Transit Company. In 1928, when there were some four 
hundred million bushels moved, the Canadian boats carried roughly one-half, 
or two hundred and five million bushels. Each year they carried considerably 
less, until 1932, which was the second best year on the sheet, when they carried 
one hundred and fifty-five million bushels. Now, having regard to what has 
been said about the twenty-five per cent excess of tonnage, it would appear 
probable that in 1928 they handled their maximum. What I should like to 
ascertain is whether the tonnage has increased since 1928, and if so, how much. 

Mr. Enversy: J can answer that along general lines. The tonnage has 
substantially increased since 1928 by reason of the construction of several major 
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‘upper lake ships, and by the importation of, I would say, at least forty British- 
built canal ships. These figures are an estimate—rough, but conservative. 


By Right Hon. Mr. Meighen: 

—_-Q. Do you say that in 1928 you could have handled it all and twenty-five 
per cent more?—A. I say at that time we could have handled it all, and at this 

time we could handle twenty-five per cent more than we were called upon to 

“move in 1928. 

Q. At the highest period?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Right Hon. Mr. Graham: 
Q. You could handle the peak traffic? —A. Without question, sir. 


By Hon. Mr. Hughes: 


— Q. In 1923 you could have handled it all?—A. I was not in the business 
then, I am unable to say. 

~ Q. Can you answer from information?—A. I am not familiar with the 
figures.” 

- Q. You stated that for any year the fleet was capable of handling all the 
_grain?—A. I should have said in my contact with it since 1924. 


By Hon. Mr. Beaubien: 


Q. When the coastwise laws were suspended were rates abnormally high?— 
_ A. Not for the service performed. 

—  Q. Will you explain that a little more?—A. The rates were charged on the 
number of days that the ship would be engaged in loading, transporting and 
unloading the cargo. When the grain routes are congested the ship has to take 
long delays, for which it gets no compensation other than in the freight rate. 


By Hon. Mr. Griesbach: 


Q. Have these facilities for rapid loading and unloading been improved in 
the meantime?—A. They have, sir, by the construction of several other elevators 
on the Georgian Bay ports. 

~ Q. With that 400,000,000 crop would these facilities function freely now?— 
A. They would, ‘sir. 
Q. That situation would not arise again?—A. Not in my opinion. 


By Hon. Mr. McLennan: 


Q. Would not demurrage cover the extra delays in loading or discharging?— 
. No, sir. We have no demurrage’ clause in the transportation of grain across 
the lakes. 


By the Chairman: 

~Q. Would not that be the cure after all?—A. The vessel owner thinks it 
would. 

 Q. Why not a demurrage clause?—A. The grain shipper contends that with 
e insertion of a demurrage clause in his trading contract it is practically 
possible for him to sell grain. He must know every element and item in the 
juation, and it is a risk of the business that the vessel man is called upon 
| take. 


By Hon. Mr. Griesbach: 


 Q. If the situation in 1923 was due to lack of suitable facilities to clear 
ships, in what respect did the admission of American tonnage cure that, if at 
gall?——A. The American ships came over with storage cargoes for the winter. 


_ By Hon. Mr. Tanner: 


Q. The development of Vancouver plays a part in this question of con- 
_ gestion now?—A. A very substantial part. 
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Q. The 1923 conditions are not likely to be repeated, are they?—A. Not © 
with Vancouver handling approximately 100,000,000 bushels of the grain crop 
for export. 


By Hon. Mr. Dandurand: 


Q. What are your specific objections to the Bill as framed?—A. Other than 
the items relating to the coasting laws, our objections are minor and more on 
technical grounds, which I hesitate to lay before the gentlemen here. I think 
we can straighten them away with the officers of the department if we are 
afforded an opportunity. 


By Right Hon. Mr. Meighen: 


Q. You do not object to the coasting law?—A. No, we like it as framed, 
and we should like to see the clause with reference to the ownership of the 
Canadian registered tonnage more definite than it is. 


By Hon. Mr. Stanfield: 


Q. What percentage of your steamers were tied up last year?—A. I think 
one-third. 


By Hon. Mr. Tanner: 


Q. How far short is this Bill of the policy you are advocating?—A. The 
Bill is generally in line with the policy that I am advocating, with the exception 
that the clause which refers to the ownership of Canadian Registered British — 
Tonnage is somewhat indefinite. 

Q. How much more protection is there to United States coasters than is 
civen by this Bill to Canadian coasters?—A. Their law requires that seventy-five 
per cent of the ownership of American tonnage be vested in American citizens. 


By Right Hon. Mr. Meighen; 


Q. And the ships must be built there?—A. And the ships must be built in 
the United States. 


By Hon. Mr. McRae: 


Q. What percentage of the tonnage of your ships was built in Canada?—A. 
Since I have been in the position which I now occupy, in the last eight years we 
have built two ships in Great Britain engaged in the coastwise traffic on the 
lakes. We have built fourteen small ships at shipyards in Canada which we own 
and control. In addition to the fourteen ships used in the coastwise trade, we 
have built for ourselves four passenger steamers at a cost of approximately 
$1,150,000. We have also built ships for the Canadian Government and the 
Canadian Railways. Department, such as the recently completed car ferry 
Charlottetown. We were able to secure those orders by reason of the fact of 
the Government requirements that Canadian labour and Canadian material 
be used in the construction of these government ships. We secured the contracts 
in competition with other Canadian yards. 


By Hon. Mr. McRae: 
Q. Have you purchased any British ships for your fleet in the last ten years? 
—A. Two only, sir. 


By Hon. Mr. Griesbach: 


Q. What. is the Canadian material content of a Canadian built ship?—A. I as 
would think in the neighbourhood of from 92 to 95 per cent. 
Q. Do you build the engines here?—A. A number of them, yes, sir. 
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By Right Hon. Mr. Meighen: 

i Q. Is Canadian Steamship Lines Limited in the shipbuilding business, too? 
__ —A. They are, sir. They have the Midland Shipbuilding Company in Midland, 
and the Davie Shipbuilding Company at Levis, Quebec. 

Q. So you would be in favour of a percentage against British built ships?— 
A. Most distinctly. ; 
Pe Q. If you were not in the shipbuilding business yourself, and were just a 
shipper, would you then be in favour of that?—A. Under the present manage- 
- ment the Canada Steamship Lines, Limited, adopted a policy of Canadian built 
ships. This is where the money is earned, and in our opinion this is where it 
should be spent. While our Canadian built ships were slightly higher in price 
than similar ships built in England, we are satisfied that the workmanship is 
as good or better and that the general advantage to the country offsets any 
additional price. 
a Q. Do you agree with Mr. Smith that the cost of the ship has no relation 
to the rate that it is able to obtain?—-A. None whatever. The cost is set by 
the competitive route or the competitive steamer on the same route. That is 
where the Canadian grain shipper will have his protection under this coastwise 
law. There is no chance here for the Canadian shipowner, either individually 
or combined, to increase the cost of the carriage of grain above the competitive 
cost as set by other routes; and the other routes are numerous. You have Van- 
~ couver and the Hudson Bay route, all in competition. 
Q. And the American route?—A. And the American route. I was going to 
_ refer to that route across the lakes through the Erie Barge Canal to the seaports 
on the American coast. 

The CuatrmMan: Any further questions, gentlemen? 

Hon. Mr. Grisspacu: That is a very important point that the gentleman 
has just brought out, that the rate on lake shipping is competitive with quite 
separate and distinct and uncontrollable independent factors. 


By Hon. Mr. McRae: 


: Q. The Hudson Bay and Vancouver routes would not apply to a certain 
_ section of the prairies that cannot reach those ports?—A. It would apply at 
all seasons, sir. But the grain grown west of a certain point on the prairies is 
tributary to Vancouver, and we have little hope of getting that. The grain grown 
east of that point is tributary to the Great Lakes and is in immediate competition 
with the Hudson Bay route and the American route via Buffalo to the markets 
of the world. 
Hon. Mr. Danpuranp: Yes, but the price is very often fixed when the grain 
has reached Fort William, so that the price is contributory to the lake move- 
ment? 
! Mr. Enprersy: The price received by the producer of the grain in our 
opinion is fixed when the grain has reached Fort William, then the marketing 
of that grain via a certain route is governed by the rate fixed for that route. If 
we attempt to charge a higher rate than a competing route we do not get the 
business, and we must always be in competition with our American friends and 
_ the Vancouver route. There is one other point in connection with the grain 
route through Montreal and across the lakes as compared with the American 
route through Buffalo. The ocean rates out of American Atlantic range sea- 
bord ports are almost without exception lower than the similar rates out of 
the St. Lawrence, and that difference must be absorbed by the lake ship owner. 
_ The difference amounts at times to as much as one cent per bushel. 
Hon. Mr. McRas: Mr. Enderby, doesn’t the Imperial Conference arrange- 
ment that there shall be a direct bill of lading when shipping to England, 
_ handicap the Buffalo gateway? 
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Mr. Enpersy: It does to some small extent, sir, but the volume of grain - 
figuratively thrown into the hands of the Canadian ship owner and the Cana- 
dian route and the Canadian transportation companies generally is not nearly 
as large as the public thinks. I believe that from fifteen to eighteen million 
bushels would be all that would be affected. That figure is based on the aver 
age amount of grain shipped out of New York, Baltimore and Philadelphia over 
the last five years. 

Right Hon. Mr. Granam: Mr. Enderby, if our coasting law oe such 
that grain cannot be carried on an American vessel to Buffalo and then reshinnel a 
to Montreal, will that not tend to increase the shipments from American ports | 
and consequently decrease the exportation through Canadian ports? An Ameri- | 
can ship must send its cargo not to Montreal, from Buffalo, but on to New 
York. Will that not operate against our Canadian ports and in favour of the 
American ports? . 

Mr. Enprersy: We cannot see it that way. If the grain is eventually to 
come to Montreal we can see no argument that should deprive the Canadian — 
route of that business. And the Government are partners with us, inasmuch — 
as they have a government elevator at Port Colborne and another at Prescott, | 
and the grain that it has been the practice to transfer from the upper lake ship — 
to the lower at the Port of Buffalo should be diverted into the Canadian route 
and give the government elevator at Port Colborne or Prescott a chance to 
get the business % 

Right Hon. Mr. Grauam: I agree with you that that should be the ideal | 
situation, but would it be the result? When the grain gets to Buffalo the 
American shipping interests will do their utmost to see that it goes through the — 
Erie canal down to New York, to be shipped through an American port. 4 


Mr. Enpersy: That Genes upon the cost of moving that grain, and we 
will have to be content to compete with them in the matter of rates. 


Hon. Mr. Bauiantyne: Is it not a fact that the terminal facilities at Mont-_ s 
real, including the unloading from the lake vessel, putting the grain into the — 
elevator and from there into the ocean ships, costs less than the facilities at 
the port of New York? 

Mr. ENDrERBY: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. BaLtutantyne: New York has not got the system that the port of — 
Montreal has. Z 


Mr. Enversy: I am not intimately familiar with the New York system, — 
but most of their grain is transferred from the elevators to floating boxes, as 2 
they are known, and then transferred to the ocean steamers from those boxes, 
a more costly operation. 


Hon. Mr. GriespacH: Isn’t the preference that resulted from the Imperial 
Conference a factor that tends to deflect the business to our channels? 


Mr. Enversy: Yes. The grain that is intended to be moved from the head 
of the lakes into Great Britain must travel, as we understand it under the 
present ruling, through an all-Canadian route. 


The Cee That affects only grain that is going to a part of the 
Empire. 
Mr. ENnpersy: Yes. 


Right Hon. Mr. Mricuen: The question that Senator Graham put to you, 
Mr. Enderby, was tremendously important and I am not quite clear as to your 
answer. Grain men at Winnipeg, the Pool for example, have elevator facilities 
themselves at Buffalo. Now, your competitors are American boats, and at 
present they can take that grain to Buffalo and then there is the alternative 
of shipping via Montreal or via New York. Will not the grain firm at Winn 
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h See extra mdigernent to use the New York route rather than the Cana- 
ian, if the transhipment privilege is not there? 


Mr. Enperpy: We do not think so. 


‘Right Hon. Mr, Metcuen: It stands to reason that*it would be so, and 
hould like to have that fully answered. 


Mr. Enversy: I am not trying to evade the question in any way. 

Hon. Mr. Foster: That very point is very important to this Committee, and 
e want an enlargement of your ideas. 

-Mr. Enversy: Perhaps I have not got the question very clear. 

Hon. Mr. Danpuranp: The American who is carrying Canadian grain 
on an American bottom to Buffalo, in order to continue it to Montreal must 
ranship it to a Canadian boat. ‘Thus he loses the advantage of that freight 
from Buffalo to Montreal. But instead of doing that will he not be tempted 
to divert towards the American Atlantic ports? 

- Hon. Mr. Batuantyne: Grain will always be shipped by the cheapest 

route, and while I am not a transportation man I am pretty firmly convinced 

hat. a through rate via the port of Montreal would be lower than via the port 

f New York. 

Mr. Enpersy: As I understand Senator Meighen’s question, he said that 

a grain shipper putting his grain into Buffalo can ship it to Montreal or to 
ew York. 

_ Right Hon. Mr. Metcuen: Yes, he has those alternatives. 

Mr. Enpersy: Yes, under the present system. If we force him to bring it 
o Port Colborne, say, he cannot ship it to Buffalo. 

Right Hon. Mr. Grauam: He cannot bring it to Port Colborne. That 
would be coasting. 

_- Mr. Enversy: No. We, in theory, deprive him of the alternative of either 
fontreal or New York, if we close Buffalo to him. We do not agree with 
that theory. If the grain is going to the world’s markets, that is its ultimate 
_destination—Great Britain or the Mediterranean. If it is at Buffalo it can go 
on down to Montreal; if it is_at Buffalo it can go to New York, under the 
resent circumstances. Under the change in the coasting law it would go to a 
anadian transfer point, and the grain would reach its same ultimate destin- 
tion, on account of freight rates on the all-Canadian route, and we must be 
‘in competition with the other routes or we would not get the business. 
Right Hon. Mr. Granam: We can shut out Port Colborne for the American 
shipper, because he cannot unload there. If he unloads at Buffalo, under the new 
et he cannot take it to Montreal. 

Mr. Enprersy: Correct. 

__ Hon. Mr. Danpuranv: In an American bottom. 

_ Right Hon. Mr. Granam: But the same American ship cannot take it to 
Montreal. Under the new Act he will be compelled to give up the handling of 
that grain through a Canadian port, but he would have to divert his attention 
o the American port. Is not that an encouragement to him to set up machinery 
hat will be able to take care of his cargo at Buffalo, and to export it through 
an American source? Might it be an incentive to him to do that? 

Mr. Enpersy: We do not see it that way; we see it more as an incentive 
him to own a Canadian ship. - 

Right Hon. Mr. Mricuen: But he cannot own a Canadian ship. 

Mr. Enprersy: He can at present. 

_ Right Hon? Mr. MeicHen: But not under this law. 


_ Mr. Enversy: No, sir. 
—  62226—2 
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Right Hon. Mr. Mrrauen: Then Senator ‘Graham's. point would stand. 
He is making his deal at Winnipeg. Isn’t he going to make some concession i 
order to ship that grain out via New York, for the reason that he has go 
to give it up at Buffalo anyway, whereas before he did not have to do so? 

Mr. Enversy: The temptation to do so would be there. 

Right Hon. Mr. Grauam: The incentive. 

Mr. Enpersy: ‘The incentive, especially if he fae an American elevato 
at Buffalo. cae 

Right Hon. Mr. Mercuen: Yes. That is what we are afraid of. That is the 
only feature that seems to me a little difficult. 

Hon. Mr. Foster: He says they are not afraid of it. 

Mr. Enpersy: If there is any thought that by this coasting law the move-~ 
ment to Buffalo, and from there down the barge canal, to the markets of the” 
world, is to be in any way closed down or made smaller, that is not the case. 
The Canadian boat can carry grain into Buffalo just the same as an American 
boat can. 

Right Hon. Mr. Granam: But the Gonadiah boat can take it to Montreal. 
The American boat cannot. 

Hon. Mr. Bantanryne: But shipping by New York is vastly more costly, 
and it is the through rate that counts. 

Mr. Enpersy: It is the through rate that governs. ; 

Hon. Mr. Brausren: When a man ships his wheat from the head el the 
lakes, he knows exactly how much the freight will cost, either by American or 
Canadian ports. 

Mr. Enpersy: He does. He has to. 

Hon. Mr. Beavusien: Therefore he can choose at that moment—if he knows 
exactly what the freight will be by Buffalo, or by a Canadian port—and send 
his wheat by the cheapest route? Is that right? ; 

Mr. Enpersy: And that is what he does. 

— Mr. Beausiren: Therefore he is not deprived of the choice of pues : 
route? 

Mr. Enpersy: Not in any way. ; 

Hon. Mr. GrirspacH: Under the British customs regulations, does he not 
have to provide by the documentation, for through .shipment, in order to get 
the six-cent preference in England? . 

Mr. Enversy: He must prove that when the grain leaves the head of the 
lakes it is destined to a definite and specific address in Great Britain. 

Hon. Mr. Griespacu: If it is transhipped, that proof is lost. _ 

Mr. Enpersy: If it is transhipped at Buffalo—at an American port—that 
proof is lost; but if it is under the jurisdiction of the Canadian Government, of 
the Board of Grain Commissioners, the proof can be maintained. 

Hon. Mr. Griespacu: Isn’t that going to be a very large factor in deciding 
which route he will take? 

The CHARMAN: Just for Empire grain. 

Hon. Mr. GriespacH: That amounts to fifty-four millions in itself, to say 
nothing of their exports in England. : 

Mr. Enpversy: The fifty-four million figure that you mention is not the 
amount that goes out through the Buffalo gateway. 

Hon. Mr. Griespaco: That is what the British import. 

Right Hon. Mr. MricHen: But only part of that goes by Buffalo. 

Mr. Enpersy: About fifteen million is the average figure that has gone 
out through Buffalo over five years. ; 
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Right Hon. Mr. Granam: I imagine that the reason the Wheat Pool has 
an elevator at Buffalo, or that they erected one there, was to enable them to 
e advantage of competition between Canadian and American ships. There 
s competition on the grain that went through to Montreal. Under the new 
+ that competition will be cut off after you get to Buffalo. 
Mr. Enpersy: I think the Grain Pool executive had in mind the idea that 
h an elevator at Buffalo they would have a reservoir of grain which might be 
shipped out during the winter, over the American railroads from Buffalo to 
New York, in competition with the Canadian grain going over the Canadian rail- 
roads from Georgian Bay to Halifax and Saint John. 
Right Hon. Mr. MricuEen: They will have that still. 
Right Hon. Mr. Grauam: That undoubtedly was a large factor. 
Mr. Enpersy: I think it had a greater bearing on the situation than the 
vater transportation. 
The CuatrmMan: That will still exist. 

_ Right Hon. Mr. Granam: I have always wondered why they needed the 
levator in Buffalo when we were enlarging the elevator at Port Colborne. 
Mr. Enpersy: I think the traffic during the winter, when the lakes were 
losed with ice, had, perhaps, a large bearing on the establishment of that eleva- 
tor at Buffalo. 
Hon. Mr. McLennan: How great an element is the wider range of choice 
f European ports at New York? The shipper would have a greater choice in 
shipping from New York than he would in shipping from our own Canadian 
ports. 
+ Mr. Enpersy: A very much greater choice. 
Hon. Mr. McLennan: Is that a factor? 
_ Mr. Enversy: It is. But the Act as drafted would have no effect on that 
usiness whatever. 
Hon. Mr. McRae: I think it would be helpful if we could have a schedule 
showing the grain tonnage available for this lake coastwise business each year, 
or the last ten years. It has been represented that a certain percentage of the 
tonnage was lying idle. I think if we had a statement showing the amount of 
hipping tonnage available, it would be useful. 

_. Mr. Enpersy: We would be very glad to compile such a statement- and 
submit it to the Committee at the earliest possible date. 
Hon. Mr. Griespacu: Could you put into that schedule the freight rates 
charged during the last ten years? 

Mr. Enpersy: I should be very glad to do that, but those freight rates are 
on file with the Bureau of Statistics. - 
Hon. Mr. GrinspacH: I am suggesting that we should have them all in one 
spot. 
_ Mr. Enprersy: We will be very glad to do that. 
Hon. Mr. Horsry: I cannot yet quite understand the argument that the 
ost of building ships, no matter how high it may be, is not a factor in any way 
n fixing the freight rates for carriage. 
- The CuHatrMan: That has been answered. 
_ Hon. Mr. Horsey: It seems to me that if cheaply built British ships are 
excluded, the argument is still that the competitive routes are open, but they 
are open to the high-costing ships, and therefore it seems to me that would 
ome into consideration in fixing the rates. 


Hon. Mr. Caseratn: Those British ships cost almost twice as much as the 
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Hon. Mr. Horsny: That is not the argument ae here fa-day.@ 
The CHarman: In other words, you think the capital investment has — 
something to do with the cost of carrying freight? 
Hon. ‘Mr. Horsmy: es: 
- The CHamman: Mr. Smith’s ; answer was that it is “controlled entirely 
by competition. Mr. Enderby can answer again. z 


By the Chairman: i Nees 

Q. You made the same statement, Mr. adeno ON T did? sin ae 
matter what the cost of the ship is, the freight rates secured by that ship are — 

not based on the capital cost, but on the rate it can secure in aa with j 

others on the same route or competitive routes. 


By Right Hon. Mr. Meighen: 

Q. Do you put it this way, Mr. Enderby: That the real competition is 

the Buffalo route and American ships, and that the cost of our ships would — 

have no relation whatever to the freight they could carry, because if we in- — 

creased the cost the American cost would be just the same as before, the com- 
petition would be just.the same, and the demand for freight the same?—A. 

Exactly, sir foe 


By Hon. Mr. Dandurand: 
Q. Although the American cost would be higher?—A. No. 
Q. I mean in shipbuilding. : 
Right Hon. Mr. Metcuen: It is higher now, but we would not affect the — 
American cost. 
The CuHarrman: You have three factors: The American cost, which is 
$3 a gross ton more than the Canadian, the English cost, which is $50 a ton 
gross less, and the Canadian cost, which comes in between the other two. TH — 
your argument is correct you would have three different rates. The fact is the — 
competitive routes equalize the cost. ; 
Right Hon. Mr. Granam: It depends largely on the friendliness of. the 
competition. . a 
Right Hon. Mr. Mrichen: Very much. ie 
Hon. Mr. Horsey: The British ship is the cheapest ship, and you have — 
two higher cost ships. : 
Right Hon. Mr. Mrichen: But you have American competition, whieh! is 2 
not affected by anything we do with regard to the cost of the British ship. e. 
Hon. Mr. Cascrain: You cannot compare our ships with the British ships. 
nee are made to go on the ocean and they cost at least one-third more than a ‘e 
akers. 


By Hon. Mr. Beaubien: 

Q. Mr. Enderby, you said a moment ago in reference to the cost of ships — 
that you had added ta your fleet twelve Canadian built ships and two British 
built ships. Will you tell me whether the twelve Canadian built ships were 
built in your yards, or in other Canadian yards?—A. The twelve ships were 
built in the company’s own yards. In some cases the engines and boilers were — 
built in Canada and in the earlier cases the engines and boilers were built in 
Great Britain. ee 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Enderby. 


We have one more witness, Mr. Keefer. I think you are representing the 
Patterson Steamships Limited. 


pany he eo eS 
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_ F. Hueu Keerer, Ottawa (representing Patterson Steamships Limited): 
ean only go over what Mr. Enderby has already stated. 


pe By Hon. Mr. Beaubien: 

~ Q. You corroborate his evidence?—A. Entirely. I may add this regarding 
the Buffalo route. All we are asking for is that a Canadian ship be used to the 

Buffalo port. At Buffalo they can do anything they like. They can send their 
rain to Montreal, New York or to any other part. 


a. By Hon. Mr. McLennan: : 
- Q. If you have the traffic across the lakes you would be satisfied?—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. McRae: 
- Q. I think it would be interesting to the Committee to know how many 
Canadian built ships the Patterson Company operate, and how they acquired 
their fleet, having regard particularly to Canadian shipyards. 
~ The Cuarrman: Mr. Keefer has already submitted a statement. You will 


find it in your files. 


By Hon. Mr. McRae: 
Sy Q. I should like to ask Mr. Keefer how many boats the Patterson Company 
have, how many were built in Canada or are of Canadian registry, and how 
many were purchased of British registry. I should also like to get his ideas 
on the questions that have been brought up in connection with Mr. Enderby’s 
evidence, having regard particularly to our shipbuilding and the building up of 
our fleets ——A. The Patterson fleet have twenty lower lakers, as we call them, 
all built in England, and the upper lakers were built in the United States. 
<i Q. How many are there in each fleet?—A. I think there are just nine upper 
lakers and twenty lower lakers of the Patterson fleet. 
Q. You have no all-Canadian built boats?—A. No. 


By Hon. Mr. Casgrain: 
Q. Fourteen-foot and twenty-foot boats?—A. Yes, upper lakers and lower 
lakers, as we define them. 


By Right Hon. Meighen: 
-__ Q. As a shipper have you any objection to the imposition of a duty upon 
British built ships entering Canadian coastwise traffic?—A. No, I am quite in 
- favour of it. 
~-Q. Then you would prefer your policy of buy Canadian?—A. Exactly. 


By Hon. Mr. McLennan: 

ss Q. What is the difference between an upper laker and a lower laker?— 
_A. Their size and draught. 

- Hon. Mr. Cascratn: Fourteen feet and twenty feet. 

_ The CHarrMAN: One at a time, gentlemen, please. We cannot keep the 
_ record correct if everybody joins in the discussion. | : 


By Hon. Mr. McLennan: 
~_ Q. Will Mr. Keefer kindly repeat what he said just now about the important 
ing to the Canadian shipping industry being the upper lake trade, rather than 
m Buffalo eastward—aA. Yes, regarding the movement of grain through the 
port of Buffalo and the allegations that that grain would have to go out by 
American seaboard ports. If the grain is transported to Buffalo in Canadian 
or British boats, as we call them, they can ship out of Buffalo any way they 
desire, by New York, Montreal, or whatever other route is best available. All 
ask is that all that grain be carried to Buffalo in Canadian boats, if they 
are going to use the Canadian route. 
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By Right Hon. Mr. Graham: 
Q. That sounds reasonable, but that shuts off the competition that the west- 
ern farmer hopes to have by American bottoms through Buffalo—A. There 
would be nothing to prevent the traffic going via New York, but if the move- 
ment is to Montreal we think it should be by Canadian ships. 


By Hon. Mr. Casgrain: ; < 

Q. Take a laker such as the John M. Lemoine, if that ship were made in — 
England and you tried to bring her out here, would she not break up coming ~ 
out?—A. I don’t think they could build them there and bring them through ~ 
the canals. 


By Hon. Mr. McRae: 

Q. Can Mr. Keefer tell us something about the Matthews fleet? There is 
nobody here representing that concern, and its fleet is important. I have in 
mind we should determine what part our Canadian shipbuilding is able to do 
with respect to our ships that we may expect to continue in the coastwise trade — 
A. The Matthews fleet—I think Mr. Enderby probably knows more than I do 
about it. Its recent upper lakers were built in Canadian yards. They bought 
their lower lakers from British yards. That is the same as the practice of all — 
the lower lake fleets, except the ships Mr. Enderby had built. I think the © 
Matthews fleet did buy a couple of American bottoms, but I am not certain. 
Mr. Enderby would know about that. 


The CHAIRMAN: [ would like Mr. Enderby to give us that information. 


Mr. Enpersy: Mr. Chairman and honourable gentlemen, I know that the — 
major ships of the Matthews fleet, two ships, were built in Canadian yards. Mr. 
Smith here built one at Port Arthur, and, I think the other one at Collingwood. 
As to their policy on the lower lakes fleet, I do not recall the building of any 
of those ships in Canadian yards. I think they were built in Great Britain 
and brought over to Canada. That is the extent of my knowledge of the 
Matthews fleet. 


Hon. Mr. Danpuranp: Mr. Keefer, under the present Act and under this 
Bill the Pool can send their grain from Winnipeg or Fort William in an 
American bottom to their elevator in Buffalo. Now, when the grain is in that 
elevator in Buffalo, hasn’t the owner the right to ship it by a Canadian boat to 
Montreal? 

Mr. Kererer: I doubt if he would, under the new Act. If the grain is to 
go to Montreal, both legs of the movement must be in a British boat. If the 
Pool move their grain to Buffalo in an American boat, I do not think they 
could safely move it to Montreal. 

Hon. Mr. GriesspacH: In an American boat? 

Mr. Keerer: In any kind of boat. That is under the new Act. 

Right Hon. Mr. MetcHen: Do you say, Mr. Keefer, that if a company 
in Winnipeg ships its grain in an American bottom to Buffalo, that then it 
cannot reship that grain in a Canadian bottom to Montreal? 123 

Mr. Krerer: Yes. a 

Right Hon. Mr. Mricuen: I did not understand that to be Mr. Enderby’s 
interpretation. He said they would still have the alternative of sending it 
through the Canadian port, but they would have to use a Canadian bottom. 

Mr. Keerer: If they used an American botton on the first leg, I do not 
think, under the definition of the coasting law in Bill J, that they could. 

Right Hon. Mr. MerenHen: Is it not pretty serious, if they use an American 
bottom to Buffalo that they then have to ship via New York? f 

Mr. Krerer: That is what we wish to stop. 
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Right Hoa Mr. icin: If your interpretation of that Act is right, once 

the grain has reached Buffalo i in an American bottom it has got to go out through 
ew York? 

_ Mr. Keerer: Yes. 

Right Hon. Mr. MeicHEN: That is pretty serious. 

Right Hon. Mr. Granam: Isn't it the shipping that is coasting and not the 


Mr. Keerrer: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Griespacu: I see no objection to a Canadian ship carrying it to 
ontreal. 

Mr. Keerer: If it is to travel an all-~Canadian route, it has to go in British 
ships all the way. 

Right Hon. Mr. Meitcuen: Is that your view, Mr. Enderby? 

_ Mr. Enpersy: Yes, sir. If it is going to move from Fort William out of 
Montreal eventually, under this new Act it must travel all the way in Canadian 
bottoms. 
-- Right Hon. Mr. Meicuen: Is it a fact that some grain that is shipped to 
‘J uffalo goes no farther, or is every shipment to Buffalo a through shipment? 
Mr. Enversy: No, sir, they are not all through shipments. In some cases 
grain is consigned and destined to Buffalo for furtherance as the owner or 
shipper sees fit. 


_ Hon. Mr, Dag eenenDs Are you referring, Mr. Keefer, to grain that. is 


= ‘understand it. ’ 
_ Hon. Mr. BRAUBIEN: Could you paid ship in this way? Supposing you ship 


= the Plevator eee. could you not ee a second Sniemcnt, that is from the 
elevator in Buffalo to Montreal, by a Canadian boat?’ 
Mr. Enpersy: That would be a breach of the coasting law, as it is drafted 
now. 
Hon. Mr. Beausren: They would be two different shipments. Suppose 
grain was shipped this season from the head of the lakes by an American bottom 
to Buffalo and stood in the elevator there all winter. Next year could you not 
take that grain and ship it from Buffalo to Montreal on a Canadian boat? 
_ Mr. Enperspy: As two separate shipments, I think that could be done. 
_ Hon. Mr. Beausran; But the time is no factor. Why can you not ship it 
n the first leg directly to Buffalo, and then make a second shipment from 
Buffalo to Montreal? 
: Mr. ENpERBY: Apparently it ae upon whether the grain has been 
entered in the United States or is in bond. 


Hon. Mr. Brausten: Can it be kept in bond for a while? 


Mr. Enpersy: Yes, but then it is in transit, and if it is in transit between 
two Canadian ports it cannot touch an American port. 


Hon. Mr. Cascrain: In subsection (12) ‘of section 3, the interpretation 
section, “ coasting trade of Canada” is defined this way:— 


“Coasting trade of Canada” means the transportation by water or 
by land and water of goods or passengers from one place in Canada to 
the same or another place in Canada, whether or not such transportation 
ie is direct or via a foreign port outside of Canada and includes any part 
P of such transportation. 
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Right Hon. Mr. Mrtenren: The test is if it is entered into the United States 
or whether it is there in bond. 

Hon. Mr. Griesracu: It is still in transit if in shoud: 

Right Hon. Mr. Metenrn: If it is shipped by an American boat and is in 
bond in the United States it cannot be transhippéd again in a Canadian bottom 
to a Canadian port. ty 

Hon. Mr. Caserain: It cannot be shipped that way if it is to get the : 
advantage of the six cents preference. s 

Right Hon. Mr. MreicHen: The result will be that the Sip ment in bond | 
via Buffalo will be stopped as regards American boats and will be confined to. 
Canadian boats. 

Mr. Kererer: What you are seeking to put into the present law is the same 
as the American law is now. Even under the old law as it has stood for some 
time, we have the opinion of the Department of Justice that the method that 
has been used of shipping to Buffalo in American bottoms and from Buffalo to 
Montreal, is illegal. 

Hon. Mr. Beausien: From Buffalo in Canadian bottoms? 

Mr. Kerrer: Jn Canadian or American bottoms. But the Act was probably 
a little lacking in the machinery to enforce it. The new Act will have peng 
levied on a tonnage basis, and forfeiture cf cargoes. ae 

Hon. Mr. Bérque: Under the treaty that has been in existence with the © 
United States, the United States vessels have equal rights with Canada to navi- — 
gate on the St. Lawrence. I do not understand that because a vessel would 
be coming from Buffalo there would be any impediment. 28 

Right Hon. Mr. MeicHen: That is subject to the coasting laws of each | 
country, Senator Béique. 

Hon. Mr. Brique: But the treaty is general. 

Right Hon Mr. MericHen: Yes, I know. If you are right, it is for us to 
enforce this coasting law, which, Mr. Keefer says, has always been the law, 
though it has not been enforced. If you are right that constituted a violation 
of equal privileges on the St. Lawrence, under the treaty of 1909, and that 

treaty has been violated all these years by the United States, because they have 
~ enjoyed privileges which we have not enjoyed at all. They have forbidden 
our vessels to carry grain from Duluth to Port Colborne, and then from Port — 
Colborne to Buffalo; but they have had that privilege themselves. 

Hon. Mr. Beaupien: Are we not re-establishing equality? 

Right Hon. Mr. Metcuen: Yes, if the senator’s idea of equality is right. 

Hon. Mr. McRar: Am I right in saying that these American ships in the 
Canadian service on the lakes have been transferred to British registry? 

Mr. Keerer: Yes, and those that are privileged to engage in the coasting 
trade paid duty. 

May I read the American definition of the coasting trade:— 


No merchandize shall be transported by water under penalty of for- 
feiture thereof from one port of the United States to another port of the 
United States, either directly or via a foreign port, or for any part of 
the voyage, in any other vessel than a vessel of the United States. 


That is practically the wording we are asking for. It clarifies the condition 
which existed. When the present coasting law definition, as it appears in the 
old Canada Shipping Act, was designed, we did not have that class of move- 
ment. 
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_ Gorpvon P. CamMpBeLu (representing the Toronto Elevators Limited, Sarnia 

levator Company, Limited, Midland Simcoe Elevator Co. Ltd., The Great 
Lakes Elevator Company, Limited, Collingwood Terminals Limited, and God- 
_ erich Elevator and Transit Company, Limited). 


Mr. Chairman and honourable gentlemen, I represent these various elevator 
ompanies engaged in the storing and transfer business in the Eastern Division. 


The Cuatrman: In a general way, are you opposing anything in this Bill. 


Mr. Campsetu: No. I am in favour of it, Mr. Chairman. If I may, I will 
file a brief, which may be of assistance. 


“MEMORANDUM TO THE STANDING COMMITTEE OF THE SENATE ™ 
; ON BANKING AND COMMERCE IN SUPPORT OF THE 
PROVISIONS IN BILL “J” CONCERNING COASTING 
TRADE IN CANADA 


" Presented by Gordon P. Campbell, representing: The Toronto Elevators Lim- 

: ited, Sarnia Elevator Company Limited, Midland Simcoe Elevator Co. 
Ltd., The Great Lakes Elevator Company Limited, Collingwood Termin- 
als Limited, and Goderich Elevator and Transit Co., Ltd. 


“1, The above-mentioned elevators urge the adoption of the provisions of 
- Bill “J” with respect to the coasting trade of Canada for the following 
reasons :— 


“1. The proposed provisions will have the effect of diverting a larger volume 
of grain through an All-Canadian Grain Route which has been estab- 
lished by the expenditure of large sums of money by the Government 
of Canada and private interests: 


“(a) During recent years the Government of Canada has expended large 
sums of money on the development of Canals, Harbours, and other facilities 
_ for the purpose of improving the water route from the head of the lakes to sea- 
board. The Government and private interest have also constructed large eleva- 
tors having sufficient capacity to store and handle the entire Canadian Grain 
Crop. The facilities existing in Canada are equal to the facilities existing in 
_ the United States. A list of elevators with storage capacities operating east of 
Fort William and Port Arthur is set forth in Schedule VI attached hereto. 

“(b) There are sufficient British ships operating on the inland waters to 
provide transportation of all Canadian grain shipped through Fort William and 
Port Arthur. The total wheat carrying capacity of Upper Lake Vessels under 
present draft is approximately eleven million bushels per trip and under normai 
draft this amount would be increased by approximately 20 per cent. The total 
wheat carrying capacity of canalers under present draft is approximately twelve 
million bushels per trip and would be increased under normal draft approxi- 
mately 5 per cent. The estimated number of trips for Upper Lake Vessels 
during the average Navigation Season between Fort William and Port Col- 
_ borne is 23, and the estimated number of trips of canalers during the average 
_ navigation season between Port Colborne and Montreal is 28. 


“9 The proposed amendment will eliminate the existing unfair competition 
from American vessels. 


~ “The transportation interests have met with unfair competition from 
_ American vessels for a great many years resulting in serious losses to those 
engaged in this business. American vessels engaged chiefly in the transporta- 
tion of cals and ore in the United States coastwise trade only carry Canadian 
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grain when they are unable to obtain cargoes of coal and ore or American 
grain. In consequence the rates offered by these vessels are not fair competi- 
tion rates, but distress rates when cargoes are not obtainable in their own 
country. 

“Canadian vessels are not permitted to engage in a similar business in the 
United States. See extracts from their navigation laws set forth in Schedule 
VIL attached hereto. 


“3. The transportation and handling of Canadian grain is principally. 
dependent on Canadian vessels and elevators both rendering public 
service entitled to the support and assistance usually afforded public 
services. 


“ The elevators erected by the Government of Canada and private interests © 
are operated as public elevators and render a necessary service in connection 
with the transportation of grain from the head of the Lakes to seaboard. The 
companies owning and operating vessels and engaged in the grain trade also 
render a public service similar in character to that rendered by railways and 
other transportation facilities. It is therefore important not only to the grain | 
interests, but to the public of Canada that all factors contributing to this 
service be free from unfair competition and enabled by increased business to — 
continue to render efficient service. During recent years these interests have — 
been subject to unfair competition from American vessels and a large volume of 
grain has been shipped through United States channels, resulting in severe losses — 
to Canadian interests. With increased volume the Canadian interests can suc- 

cessfully operate without in any way increasing the cost of transportation. An 3 
analysis of the movement of grain from Fort William to Port Arthur showing — 
ports of destination and nationality of vessels carrying such cargoes is set forth 
in Sehedules I, IH, and III. % 


“Tn this connection, it is to be observed that the Canadian elevators to be 
benefited include the Government elevators at Port Colborne and Prescott, which 
are especially equipped to handle transfer business. 


“4. These provisions will have the effect which was intended by previous — 
legislation, the language of which was insuffient to effect its intent. 


“The previous Legislature intended to prohibit American vessels from 
engaging in the coastwise trade of Canada. It failed to do so because of 
defective language. The defect was not discovered until 1924 when after a 
complaint to the Commissioner of Customs referred to the Deputy Minister of 
Justice, afterwards Mr. Justice Newcombe of the Supreme Court of Canada, 
the following statement of the position was made by the Deputy Minister: 


‘With further reference to your letter of the 31st ultimo, you are 
advised that the Deputy Minister of Justice is of opinion that the carry- 
ing from Fort William and Port Arthur to Buffalo, N-Y., in United States 
vessels, of grain destined for Montreal, which is unloaded into elevators _ 
at Buffalo and reshipped in other vessels of Canadian or United States 
registry capable of passing through the canals en route to Montreal, is a 
clear evasion of Section 865 of the Canada Shipping Act, which provided — 
that “no goods or passengers shall be carried by water, from one part 
of Canada, to another, except in British ships”. The Deputy Minister 
1s, however, of opinion that the language of the statute is not adequate 
to render the master of a vessel discharging at Buffalo liable to penalty 
or the goods being discharged there for transhipment to Montreal subject 
to forfeiture.’ 


Canadian route will directly benefit the Canadian people as a whole 
by the employment of large numbers of workmen. 


ye (2) The above-named elevators advance the following answers to objec- 
is which have been raised to the proposed provisions: — 


“4. To the objection that shipments through Buffalo, an essential grain 
: route, will be ee affected: 


While it is conceded that this is an important grain route, it is not essential, 
und the shipment through Buffalo can be maintained to whatever extent is 
necessary by transportation in British ships. 


The carriage of grain through Buffalo by American vessels where such 
grain is to be shipped from New York or American seaboard ports will not be 
cted, by the proposed provisions. 


“9. To the objection that the elimination of American competition in Cana- 
dian coastwise trade will result in an increase in rates: 


aa e “(ay There is a sufficient surplus of British tonnage to ensure sufficient 


_ “(b) There will be aan inter-Canadian competition; 


~“(e) There will be sufficient competition by American interests seeking 
ipments from Fort William via Buffalo for export from New York and 
merican seaboard ports; 


(0) There will be sufficient competition by the interests controlling ship- 
“ag via Vancouver; 


“(e) The legislature has control over storage, handling and transportation 
rates in respect to grain shipments, and the Canadian Government owns and 
operates elevators at such strategic points as Port Colborne and Prescott. This 
mtrol does not of course extend to competitive American trade and if it were 
not for the transportation facilities provided by Canadian interests, the rates 
n American vessels would be substantially higher than the present rates charged 
by Canadian vessels. 


“3. To the objection that grain which has been shipped from the head of 
the Lakes to United States lake ports by American vessels can not be exported 
where ocean boat movement is more favourable via Montreal than via United 
tates seaboard ports. 


“This condition will not arise as the movement to the United States lake 
ports: will be confined to Canadian vessels unless the grain is definitely directed 
an American export route. 


“A statement of the transhipments of wheat from lake ports to Montreal 
vessel is set forth in the schedule attached hereto marked IV, and it will be 
ed what a very large volume of grain has been transhipped from Buffalo to 
_ Montreal during that period, the revenue being practically wholly received by 
— nited States interests. 


“Tt will also be noted by referring to Schedule V attached hereto that 
ween 1918 and 1931 approximately 44 per cent of the total wheat exports 
‘such period was exported through United States ports. 
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SCHEDULE Bi 


SHIPMENTS OF GRAIN FROM FORT WILLIAM AND PORT ARTHUR TO CANADIAI 
AND UNITED STATES PORTS BY CANADIAN AND UNITED STATES vee 


To Canadian Pare | To United States Ports 
For Crop Year In In United*|) =) tn In Unite ; 
Canadian States Canadian 
Vessels Vessels Vessels 
Bushels Bushels Bushels 
O20 21 vipa cain tora odie lies Me oe en eames 09 MB 244 ee ee 15, 601,906 
LO re ciao seat o nia nie ae mene |e epee 110, 317, 689 413,000 15,759, 645 : oe 
IVDO te ae Gee SI ore Hepes EIS Net 134, 796, 030 - 596,512 6, 224, 603 132, 184, 307° 
1923=24 (Gils MOS) ee ee ae eae Oa keen 163,074, 911 2,284, 629 13, 256, 306 158,911,673 | 
ISAO eee teen aati tick cea era CeR apa Stas iar 120, 847,519 3,456, 540 16,705, 024 90,075, 128 
D252 Gap cin Shaan Scone of Sens ty cae ame an ea 163,053,834 |, 2,386,322 12,126, 748 147; 333, 91 
OD GSO Aces otic ae ats BTA Nt atten Mg le 122, 284,479 4,035,854 34,398,970 121,804, 396 
UIP Gey Lol are narra ugh ts reas eae eR oN 7 132, 224, 869 7,970, 652 28, 187,979 
I oar at a er ed Vara og RU nrmR tere ic Rs 159, 936, 339 19,791, 244 22,354,520 
OD OES OR rR yes ene ce atte re ecm ae 85, 850, 507 558, 888 10, 407, 374 
POSOHB 1S ene So STs Sine Ser cole oA aan eta are y 119,604, 569 259,300 6, 615, 009 ( 
1,411, 121,990 41,752,941 181, 638,084 | 1,282, 910, 505. ee 
41, 752, 941 181, 638, 08 
1, 452,874, 931 1,464, 548, 10: 


Dominion Bureau of Statisties 
Agricultural Branch—1931—p. 82 
Grain Trade of Canada Readies 1921-1931 


SCHEDULE II ae 


LAKE SHIPMENTS FROM FORT WILLIAM AND PORT ARTHUR BY NATIONALITY - 
OF VESSELS 


Crop Year Bushels | 
1927~28— Approx. Figures - 
788 cargoés in Canadian’ vessel§. #::27.0) 8 sega say og er ee 148, 187,360 
O08 cargoesin United States vessels. 1-9 54) Shoe aes 150,412,848 
1928~29— . 
854 cargoes Canadian: vesselers 27 3! Ges: bony Pe en ee 178, 054, 62 
627 cargoes, United States vessels;.//02> 3) 6 yee Sy eae eae eee ee 164,985,350 
363,039, 976 
1929-30— 
539: cargoes Canadian ‘vesselsr... 0:0 5f Gk ee ee ea 
230,carzoes United States vesselss: 20. ss i ee ee 
162,312 630 
1930-31— 
714 cargoes Canadian vessels...... oe Ueda 6, Rae A hy Rls cea Se see Gh ate a APY E DAL) 578 
$20: cargoes United States vessels: )i.0 oir. s. 0 2 ee ee 96,061,067. 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Agricultural Branch 
Grain Trade of Canada 1931—p. 81 


SCHEDULE III 


TOTAL GRAIN SHIPMENTS FROM FORT WILLIAM AND PORT ARTHUR BY 
NATIONALITY OF PORT OF DESTINATION 


_ 


Bee = 
1927-28— 
Canadian porise = ee Eee ERP RE aM ME ES eo 6S 5 od ceive oe a ae es 140,195, 
United States ports 168, 463, 082 
308, 658, 6 
1928-29— : : 
Canadian ports)... . fe SAAS Sh ee eee ee 180, 255, 333 
United States ports: 0. (0.2000 550. i ee a ee 190, 362,396 
2 oe 
370,617,724 
» 
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86,409,395 


os Sie 78511 645 


ninion Bureau of Statistics — 
Agricultural Branch 
Trade of Canada Reports 1931—p. 82 


SCHEDULE IV 


~ 164,921,040 


ste Ee Aa Re Na ee eh, Ca ie 4 119,863, 869 
ENUES MOT Ghee yd A Rn tes elas Bitte eich hae She & CL me clare ee Se 102,821,076 


222, 684,945 


[PMENTS OF WHEAT oe Eee LAKE PORTS TO MONTREAL BY 


ony ‘ 


ns From : 
Crop Year Ending July 31 Canadian From Buffalo 
; Lake Ports 

Bushels Bushels 
32,763 368 13,868 567 
29,606, 166. 10,795, 666 
42,220,158 19,589, 566 
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WHEAT EXPORT SHIPMENTS OVERSEAS 
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Crop Year Canadian States Total 
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Bushels Bushels Bruhels 
35, 292,000 19,102,080 54,394, 080 
48,345,771 13, 023,281 61,369, 052 
32, 167,225 54, 193,010 86,960, 235 
42,572,122 100, 009, 466 142,561,588 
86,874, 671 129,871,095 216,745, 766 
126,790, 482 141, 079, 337 267,881,819 
68,715, 446 75,071, 286 143, 766, 732 
142,508, 257 122,584,780 265, 093, 037 
132, 166, 033 111,475,189 243, 641,222 
184,594,013 95,541, 047 290,135,060 
229,952,210 114, 412,250 344, 364, 460 
93,171,035 55, 288,905 148,459,940 
148, 620,371 71,828,454 220,448, 825 
. 1,372, 369,636 1,103, 680,180 2,476, 049,816 
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Navigation Laws of the United States iad by the Department of Canned 
of the United States:— 


“ Foreign Vessels —— from eae Trade 


States, either directly or via a ee port, or for any part of the voyage, in 
any other vessel than a vessel of the United States. But this section shall not 
be construed to prohibit the sailing of any foreign vessel from one to another 
port of the United States: Provided, that no merchandise other than that — 
imported in such vessel from some foreign port which shall not have been 
unladen shall be carried from one port or place in the United States to another. 
(R.S. 4847; Feb. 15, 1893; Feb. 17, 1898, sec. 1.)” a a 

The following is quoted from Section 27, Merchants Marine Act, 1920: Be 

“Sec. 27. That no merchandise shall be ‘transported by water, or by land 
and water, on penalty of forfeiture thereof, between points in the United Stat 
including Districts, Territories, and possessions thereof embraced within 
coastwise laws, either directly or via a foreign port, or for any part of 
transportation in any other vessel than a vessel built in and documented unde 
the laws of the United States and owned by persons who are citizens of the 
United States, or vessels to which the privilege of engaging in the coastwise 
trade is extended by sections 18 or 22 of this Act: Provided, that this section 
shall not apply to merchandise transported between points within the contin-— 
ental United States, excluding Alaska, over through routes heretofore or here- 
after recognized by ’the Interstate Commerce Commission for which routes rate 


es are in cent over Canadian rail lines and their own or other Senrearaie 

iter facilities: Provided further, that this section shall not become effective 
upon the Yukon River until the Alaska Railroad shall be completed and the 
upping Board shall find that proper facilities will be furnished for trans- 
oe by persons citizens of the United States for properly handling the 
affic.” 


: The following is from the Navigation Laws of the United States above- 
- mentioned :— 

“Vessels registered pursuant to law and no others, except such as shall be 
‘duly qualified according to law for carrying on the coasting or fishing trade, 
shall be deemed vessels of the United States and entitled to the benefits and 
rivileges appertaining to such vessels; but no such vessel shall enjoy such 
benefits and privileges longer than it shall continue to be wholly owned by a 
4 itizen or citizens of the United States or a corporation created under the laws 
of any of the States thereof, and be commanded by a citizen of the United 
tates. And all the officers of "vessels of the United States who shall have charge 
of a watch, including pilots, shall in all cases be citizens of the United States. 
(RS. 4131; May 28, 1896. See also qualifications of officers, p. 35).” 


“Sec. 2. (a) That within the meaning of this Act no corporation, part- 
ership, or association shall be deemed a citizen of the United States unless the 
controlling interest therein is owned by citizens of the United States, and, in 
he case of a corporation, unless its president, and managing directors are citi- 
zens of the United States, and the corporation itself is organized under the laws 
of the United States or of a State, Territory, District, or possession thereof, but 
in the case of a corporation, association, or partnership operating any vessel 
in the coastwise trade the amount of interest required to be owned by citizens 
of the United States shall be 75 per centum. 
“(b) The controlling interest in a corporation shall not be deemed to be 
owned by citizens of the United States (a) if the title to a majority of the 
_ stock thereof is not vested in such citizens free from any trust or fiduciary 
_ obligation in favour of any person not a citizen of the United States; or (b) if 
he majority of the voting power in such corporation is not vested in citizens 
_ of the United States; or (c) if through any contract or understanding it is so 
arranged that the majority of the voting power may be exercised, directly or 
‘indirectly, in behalf of any person who is not a citizen of the United States; 
r (d) if by any other means whatsoever control of the corpor ation is conferred 
upon or permitted to be exercised by any person who is not a citizen of the 
‘United States. 


— “(c) Seventy-five per centum of the interest in a corporation shall not be 
eemed to be owned by citizens of the United States (a) if the title to 75 per 
-centum of its stock is not vested in such citizens free from any trust or fiduciary 
bligation in favour of any person not a citizen of the United States; or (b) if 
75 per centum of the voting power in such corporation is not vested in citizens 
of the United States; or (c) if, through any contract or understanding it is so 
arranged that more than 25 per centum of the voting power in such corporation 
y be exercised, directly or indirectly, in behalf of any person who is not a 
citizen of the United States; or (d) if by any other means whatsoever control 
of any interest inthe corporation in excess of 25 per centum is conferred upon 
permitted to be exercised by any person who is not a citizen of the United 


2s (d) The provisions of this Act shall apply to receivers and trustees of all 
rsons to whom the Act applies, and to the successors or assignees of such per- 
ons. (Sept. 7, 1916, Sec. 2; June 5, 1920, sec. 38.)” 
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There are just one or two headings that I wish to cover in connection wit 
the position of the elevators. We support the provisions contained in the 
proposed Act, so far as they relate to the coasting trade in Canada. We say 
that the proposed provisions merely interpret what was meant by the old legis- 
lation. The defect in the old legislation was not known until 1924, I think it was, 
after this movement started through Buffalo in 1923 via American vessels. At 
that time a letter was written upon the advice, I think, of the Deputy Minister, 
afterwards Mr. Justice Newcombe of the Supreme Court. It said:— eS 


With further reference to your letter of the 31st ultimo, you are — 
advised that the Deputy Minister of Justice is of opinion that the carrying 
from Fort William and Port Arthur to Buffalo, N.Y., in United States 
vessels, of grain destined for Montreal, which is unloaded into elevators at 
Buffalo and reshipped in other vessels of Canadian or United States 
registry capable of passing through the canals en route to Montreal, is 
a clear evasion of Section 865 of the Canada Shipping Act, which provides. 
that “no goods or passengers shall be carried by water, from one part of — 
Canada, to another, except in British ships.” The Deputy Minister is, — 
however, of opinion that the language of the statute is not adequate t 
render the master of a vessel discharging at Buffalo liable to penalty or 
the goods being discharged there for transhipment to Montreal subject to 
forfeiture. We say it was never intended by any legislation that this- 
movement should take effect through Buffalo, as it has in the past, and 
we think the present section is adequate to prevent that. 


Now, if I may deal for a moment with facilities. It seems to me it is of ; 
the utmost importance to the farmer to be sure that prices will not be increased. 
The elevators that I represent in the Eastern Division are most vitally concerned. 


Right Hon. Mr. Granam: What does the Eastern Division embrace? 


Mr. Campsetu: It embraces everything east of Fort William and Port 
Arthur. Re, 


Hon. Mr. Griespacu: Eastern Division of what? 


Mr. Campsetu: I may say that under the Grain Act there is a Western 
Division and an Eastern Division. The Eastern Division includes all territory 
east of and including Fort William and Port Arthur. Those elevators naturally 
are dependent upon their business coming through the Canadian channels. We 
have carefully considered whether or not this proposed legislation will result.in 
the movement of more grain through Buffalo, thereby depriving us of business. — 

' We are satisfied that that is not the case. The elevator interests and the steam- — 
ship interests are operated as public services. The elevators are public elevators — 
operated under the Board of Grain Commissioners. The steamship interests 
also render a public service equal to that of the railways. You will realize, and — 
I think the farmers will realize that there is only one way to get fair and com- — 

‘petitive rates both in the handling through elevators and steamships, and that — 

is by an increased volume of business. Now, we are confronted with unfair 

competition from American sources. Mr. Enderby dealt with the matter very 
well when he pointed out that the ships engaged in the coastwise trade in Canada, 
that is, Canadian registered ships, are deprived of going into the United States 
coast trade in any way. The result is that American vessels are not primari 

engaged in carrying grain through the Canadian channels. If we were dependent 
upon Canadian boats to transport this grain, the cost of transportation would be 


4 
= 
excessive.-The American boats do not come in and carry grain at low rates except — 
in cases of distress, and I do not think that the rate is held down a particle by — 
the competition from these American boats. It simply takes the volume of 

business away from the Canadian boats so they are forced to operate at a loss. 

In the steamship business the movement of a vessel is very important. An 
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ican vessel is Poeiatarily engaged in the movement of ore, stone, coal, or 
American grain from Duluth. They make a voyage to the head of the lakes. 
They carry their products in the American coastwise trade. If it happens that 
there are a number of boats loading, or there is not the tonnage available, they 
me across to Fort William, and it is much cheaper to keep those boats moving 
than tie them up, even if they carry grain ata loss. It is not fair that the steam- 
ship interests of Canada should be subjected to that movement. It is simply 
‘a case of unfair competition. If it was a case of fair competition and offering 
eir services at all times to the Canadian grain grower, it would be an entirely 
different matter. 


By Right Hon. Mr. Graham: 

— Q. You cannot reciprocate on account of the American law?—A. No, we 
cannot. We elevators feel that we are equipped—and I can prove quite well 
_ that we are—to handle a far greater volume than the peak shipments through 
e eastern division. The increase in storage and transfer facilities in the 
evators has increased substantially during the past few years. There is a 
schedule which shows the elevator facilities are over 60,000,000 bushels, and 
elevator storage facilities in the east capable of handling this grain business that 
come down from Fort William and Port Arthur. That is the storage. I think 
I am quite right in saying the transfer business is almost unlimited with storage 
capacity of that size. The Bay ports are well equipped with transfer facilities 
to handle almost any volume of business. At Port Colborne the Government 
elevator can handle a very large volume of business. At Prescott the Govern- 
ment elevator can handle probably twenty times the amount of business they 
-are doing now. 


By Hon. Mr. Casgrain: 


Q. And Kingston?—A. Yes, Kingston. At Toronto there is a new elevator, 
and_at Collingwood. Since 1924 there has been a very considerable increase 
n elevator facilities in Canada. 

Q. And Sorel?—A. Yes, that is a new elevator. It is only with an increased 
olume that we will ever be able to perfect this all-Canadian grain route and 
get the cost down. If you turn for a moment to one of the schedules you’ 
will note the very large percentage over ten years, from 1921 to 1931 inclusive, 
that 51 per cent of our grain has moved out through United States ports, and 
49 per cent through Canadian ports. Those percentages are approximate. That 
has been gradually improving, I submit, with the improvement of facilities 
that we have for the handling of grain. 


By Right Hon. Mr. Graham: 


Q. You do not get any of their grain from the United States?—A. Some 
for storage. During “the past few years considerable of the Farm Board grain 
has been stored in Canadian elevators in the Bay ports. They have kept this 
grain in storage for some time. We have better storage facilities here, it is 
_ colder and the grain is better preserved. That is one strong point with all- 
Janadian grain. The more you move our grain by the all- Canadian route 
the better you eliminate any possibility of mixing, and so preserve the identity 
of the grain going through Canadian ports, and so it is better for the market. 

Q. If the United States insisted on all their grain going through American 
ports, would that affect our volume?—A. As far as export business is con- 
erned it would be negligible. 


By Hon. Mr. Casgrain: 


22 @. Why leave out Quebec?—A. I notice it has been left out. It is a very 
mportant factor. That adds another 5,000,000 bushels to the list. 
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By Hon. Mr. McLennan: 


Q. The American trade through the St. Lawrence was very considerable at 
one time. Has it disappeared?—A. It is very small now. 


By Hon. Mr. Griesbach: 


Q. But that is a very important matter in the event of retaliation. Wha’ 
proportion of the wheat shipped out of Montreal in any year is American 
wheat?—A. I think probably Mr. Parsons can say. 


By Right Hon. Mr. Graham: 

(. Quite large quantities of their other grains besides wheat go throu 

the elevators at Montreal—A. Those figures are available, and I shall 
glade to obtain and file them with the Committee. 
If I may just deal with the tonnage of the lakes. I have figures to show 

the Canadian tonnage that can be thrown into this trade. At the present tim 
there are sufficient British ships—Canadian ships—operating on inland wate 
to carry the entire Canadian grain crop. The total wheat carrying capacity — 
of the upper lake vessels under present draught is approximately 11,000,00 
bushels per year, and under normal draught that can be increased 20 per ce 
Taking the average from Fort William and Port Arthur to Port Colborne, it 
estimated that these vessels could make twenty-three round trips. 


By Hon. Mr. McRae: 


Q. What is the average length of a trip?—A. Approximately eight days. 
From Port Colborne the canallers have a carrying capacity per trip of appro 
mately 12,000,000 bushels. Those canallers can also operate on the upper lake 
So we have available on the lakes at the present time a tonnage of 26,898,300. 
This tonnage for a great many years has not operated to capacity, and so far 
as the ability of the fleet is concerned, I think there is no question about — 
whatever. 

If I may answer one or two questions that have been raised to the ee 
that shipments thr ough Buffalo would be adversely affected. In answer-to that 
I may say this. There is a very large volume of Canadian grain business, that s 
is export business, done through Montreal. It is increasing. The figures show 
year by year. On the other “hand, there is a large volume of business done 
through New York. The rates from the head of the lakes to Buffalo influen 
the movement to that port, and with the increased volume the Canadian boats 
will get from this business, they will be able to compete and, I submit, fro 
the figures they have competed in the past with the American boats. Therefore, — 
- the shipper of grain is not deprived of putting his grain into Buffalo. He may ~ 
put it there in Canadian vessels. He may then either put it down to New Yor 
and export it there, or through other American seaboard ports, or through Can: 
dian channels. 


By Hon. Mr. Dandurand: 


Q. By leaving it in bond at Buffalo?—A. All this grain is shipped in bond. 
Tf it is not shipped in bond the Canadian Customs will not permit the grain 
to come back, because there has been a very stringent rule made to protect t 
identity of Canadian grain, and if it is not shipped in bond to Buffalo it will not 
be allowed to come back to Canada. In other words, you have to maintain t 
identity of the grain. e 


Hon. Mr. Grirsgacu: If it went in, not in bond, it would have paid duty | 
42 cents a bushel in the United States, anyway? ~ : Ee: 


Mr. CAMPBELL: Yes. 
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Hon. Mr. Griespaci: And that would be the end of it. 
Mr. Camppetu: Yes. And there is a certain quantity of wheat milled at 
uffalo, and that can all be transported in American boats, of course. 
-. Hon. Mr. Gascrain: That is hard wheat? 
‘Mr. Camppetu: Yes, sir. But as far as the movement to Buffalo is con- 
erned, it is going to be adversely affected unless this Committee and the Gov- 
ment feel that they want to subject the ship owners to this unfair competi- 
jon of distress rates. I may say that as far as the vessel owners are concerned, 
they would be perfectly content to operate along with the American vessels if 
we had a reciprocity agreement. They could compete, as far as the vessels are 
cerned, with American vessels on fair rates at any time. If we had reci- 
 procity, so that we could go in and carry their coal, ore or stone in a similar 
manner to that in which they carry our wheat, we would be perfectly pleased 
to do so. 
Hon. Mr. Danpurann: What do you say to the argument of the farmer 
_ that you are eliminating an element of competition? 
Mr. Campseiy: My answer is that there is a great deal of competition for 
ne movement of wheat. There is keen competition amongst the vessel owners 
_ themselves. Then there is the opposition from Vancouver, and the shipments 
- through that port have been increasing year by year. Then there is the move- 
ment from Hudson Bay, and from Buffalo for export through New York. There 
ig no doubt that we cannot hope to eliminate the entire movement through New 
ork, because New York is a very vital seaport. 
~ Now, may I just point out that the railways will benefit from this move- 
ent through the Bay ports, as well as any other body. And the rail rate is 
ompetitive. From Georgian Bay to Montreal it is 14:34 cents in the winter, 
against a rate from Buffalo to New York of 15-17 cents. Now, to seaboard 
or winter transportation, from Georgian Bay to the American seaboards, that 
Portland, Boston and Philadelphia, it is 15-17 as against the same rate from 
uffalo to Boston and New York. And from Georgian Bay to Saint John it is 
‘17. Therefore, as far as the rates are concerned by rail, grain lying at Bay 
orts can compete with grain lying at Buffalo. But it simply has been a long- 
established practice to take grain through this American port. And you can 
figure that in Canada we lose approximately at least six cents a bushel on all 
this grain that goes through Buffalo, and on the very large movement of grain 
that goes through there that amounts to $60,000,000 or $70,000,000 a year of 
- direct loss to Canadian capital. 
The CHaAirmMAN: And to the railways? 
Mr. CamMpBELL: Yes; they are vitally concerned. 
Hon. Mr. Suarpe: If you are going to cut out the American boats coming in, 
are you going to control the rates? 
Mr. Camppetu: The rates are another matter. So far as the elevators and 
amships are concerned, this Government has absolute control over the rates, 
Board of Grain Commissioners have power to adjust the rates. Now, if the 
nadian means of transportation fails, the wheat shipper is entirely dependent 
m the American movement, and this Government has no control over Ameri- 
rates. And if such a situation ever did occur where the Canadian means of 
ansportation failed, we in this country would pay very dearly for our trans- 
ation on American boats. I do not think anyone can say that the rates 
rged by the Canadian boats have been unfair. I think on investigation of 
the matter we would find that there is sufficient competition amongst the owners 
f those boats to regulate the rates. 
Hon. Mr. Cascratn: They are cutting one another’s throats just now. 
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Mr. Campsett: The brief that I have prepared and that is filed may b 
of some use. I think it covers everything I have been referring to here. : 
Hon. Mr. McLennan: Mr. Campbell, would you be kind enough to repeat 
what you said about the loss to Canadian capital through the shipment of grain 
through Buffalo? 
Mr. Campseti: I stated that the loss to Canadian interests on this move- 
ment through Buffalo can be figured at six cents a bushel as a minimum. 
Hon. Mr. McLennan: That is the loss we suffer on account of not getting 
the business? 
Mr. Campsexu: Yes. We find that the low figure of exports through New 
York amounts to roughly 95,000,000 bushels and runs up to as high as — 
168,000,000. If you take an average of 100,000,000 for round figures, the loss 
at six cents a bushel amounts to $60,000,000 a year, which is a very large sum 
for us to lose. I do not think J can stress too strongly the importance of — 
diverting that volume of business, if it can be diverted. All the interests ee 
make a low er rate than is now in force. 
Right Hon. Mr. Mrercuen: You argue that the admission of the Amer 
distressed tonnage when it suits their convenience to come into our trade, we 
being denied similar privileges in their country, is unfair to you and compels 
rates that it is impossible to preserve. Assuming you are right you will have © 
to admit, nevertheless, that the Western farmer gets the benefit? a 
Mr. Cee I do not think he does, Senator Meighen. 
Right Hon. Mr. MreteHen: Would you not have to argue that under your | 
proposed system the enlarged tonnage for Canadian vessels would result in | 
generally lower rates? ae ~ 
Hon. Mr. Caseratn: We suffered very badly one fall as the result of an 
Order in Council passed by the previous government that allowed American — ae 
vessels to come in. A whole fleet of American boats came up to Port Colborne 
and blocked the way, with the result that our own’ steamers were waiting to — 
suit the convenience of these Yankee boats. 


The Committee adjourned at 12.50 p.m., to resume twenty minutes after 


the adjournment of the Senate this afternoon. j 


The Committee resumed at 4.50 p.m. 


The Cuarrman: Mr. Campbell, I understand that you would like to make 
a correction or alteration in your remarks. 

Mr. CampseLu: Yes, Mr. Chairman. This morning, I think, the question 
was asked as to the amount of money that would be saved on the cost of trans- 
portation, or diverted to Canada, if this grain was transported through Can 
dian ports. I quoted $60,000,000. That covers a period of ten years. It 18 
$6,000,000 a year, or one hundred million bushels at six cents a bushel. 

Hon. Mr. Suarpe: Is that the saving on the grain shipped to the United 
States through their ports? 

Right Hon. Mr. Mricuen: Yes. It is saved to Canada because six cents 
Sa 

Hon. Mr. SHarre: But we do not ship one hundred million bushels to the 
United States. s 

Right Hon. Mr. Mrtcuen: Through the United States. 

Mr. CampseLL: To United States ports in United States vessels. The total 
from 1921 to 1931 inclusive is 1,282,910,109 bushels. : 
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. Hon. Mr. McRae: It has been reduced very much lately. 
Mr. Campseii: 1928-9 was the high year, with the figure of 168,000,000 
bushels. In 1929-30, it was 68,000,000; and in 1930-31, 95,000,000 bushels. 


~ Right Hon. Mr. MetcHren: That is because there was no crop. 
Hon. Mr. Sarre: It was 47,000,000 last year. 


Mr. CampsBetu: Yes. Even at that, it would average 100,000,000 bushels 
for the eleven year period. 
Hon. Mr. Foster: Your whole idea is to try and divert more of this grain 
hrough Canadian channels. While this question is not, perhaps, directly con- 
nected with shipping, I should like to ask you if diverting more of this grain 
through Canadian channels in the summer time would have the effect of causing 
mere grain to be stored at the Georgian Bay ports, and would thereby con- 
ribute more traffic to the railways and to the Canadian ports in the winter 
time? 
Mr. Camppetit: There is no doubt about that whatever. A very large 
volume of grain that comes down in the fall is stored at Buffalo during the 
winter season, and if that can be directed through the Bay port elevators, thea 
it will move out by rail—or a certain portion of it will—during the winter sea- 
son to our Canadian seaboard ports at competitive rail rates, the same as from 
Buffalo. Therefore, there is no doubt that with the larger volume coming to 
~ Canadian elevators through the open season of navigation, a larger volume would 
_ be diverted to Canadian seaboard ports. 
Hon. Mr. Fosrpr: It would assist you in the summer time and the rail- 
- ways in the winter time. 


Mr. Campsetu: That is correct. 


Hon. Mr. McRaz: I notice the crop movements for 1930, 1931 and 1932 are 
_ approximately the same, being 219,000,000 bushels in 1930, 204,000,000 bushels 
in 1931, and 203,000,000 bushels coming down the lakes in 1932. In 1930 the 
Americans moved roughly forty-six per cent of the crop; in 1931 that was 
reduced to thirty-seven per cent, and in 1932 to twenty-three per cent. I think 
the committee would be interested in knowing the reason for that reduction 
during the last three years. 


Mr. Campse.u: Well, I can only say this—I do not want to make it as an 
absolute statement, it is simply my own impression—that during the past two 
_ years, particularly, I think, a large portion of the grain business has been moving 
back ito the hands of individuals rather than being in the hands of the pools. 
If the grain business had been in the hands of individuals I think a large portion 
_ would have come through Canada, because our Bay ports occupy a more strategic 
- position than the United States ports. On the other hand you have Montreal, 
where you have storage facilities, and a seaboard outlet. At New York you 
haven’t any storage facilities whatever. The private interests, I think, would 
prefer to have their grain—that is unsold grain—at Bay ports. The general 
xpression used in the grain trade is that any grain that is elsewhere than Fort 
- William or Port Arthur is “out of position,” because all trades are done on the 
basis of Fort William and Port Arthur. 

Hon. Mr. Sranrievp: Can you give any reason why so little wheat is shipped 
from Halifax? 
Mr. Campsetu: One reason has been, of course, that over a period of years 
_ the custom has grown up of shipping grain through this American channel and 
through Montreal, and I think people have probably felt that they did not have 
the facilities through Halifax. In the first place, as compared with Montreal, 
they have not a large storage capacity; in the next place, you had the movement 
o Montreal—you could put it down there in the open season and move it out 
by vessel with far more despatch. 
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Hon. Mr. Sranrietp: I am spanks of the winter 

Mr. CampsBetu: I would say it is largely a case of storage facimtice, 

Hon. Mr. Sranrietp: You have the storage, but you do not ship it. 

Mr. Campsett: You have got at Montreal about fifteen million bile 
storage as against, I think, about two million at Halifax. 2a 

Hon. Mr. Sranrrecp: But you ship only 200,000 out of there. The eleve to 
is full up now. Why don’t you ship it out? Ge Fe 

Mr. CamppeLu: It may be a case of ocean despatch. If you can get t 
grain moving through a certain channel vessels will come in to take it out, but | 
if there is a long established custom of grain moving from New York or Mon 
real, vessels will not come in to Halifax. But if you get a movement throu 
Halifax vessels will come in. 

Hon. Mr. Grimspacu: It is a question of which came first, the egg ort 
hen. You don’t get the traffic unless you get the ships, and if you don’t get the 
ships you don’t ‘get the traffic. 

Hon. Mr. Tanner: What is the total storage from the head of the Mies 
eastward? 

Mr. Campseuu: About sixty-five million bushels. 

Hon. Mr. McRar: Have we a schedule of that storage? 

Mr. CampsBetu: Yes, there is a schedule attached. Quebec should be added 
It has either four or five million bushels, making a total of sixty-five or sixty-six 
million bushels east of Fort William and Port Arthur. Those elevators, as 
said this morning, are capable of handling an almost unlimited amount of transis 
business. This is the straight storage capacity. 

Eien Mr. Suarpe: Is it true that American grain comes in much earlier ie 
the Western grain and is shipped to Montreal and fills up the storage? 

Mr. Campseuu: It has been the fact that coarse grains and corn—American — 
grain—has in years past practically filled the elevators there. I tried to get t 
figures this morning as to the proportion of American grain going through Mont- 
real, and I was told it would probably average something over ten million bushels 
per year for the past ten years. It has decreased considerably during the past 
few years. That is the amount of American grain shipped through Montreal. A 
number of years ago I think it was up to sixty or seventy million at one tim 
that is all grains, corn, coarse grains and American wheat. 

Hon. Mr. GrizspacH: To what is that due? os 

Mr. Campsetu: It is hard to say what it is due to. One thing it does prov 
I think, that the Canadian route is the attractive route. It attracts Americ 
erain. "All that grain moves in American vessels. We had the experience 
Bay ports of storing Farm Board Grain—I think eighteen million bushels—and 
every bushel moved out a few months ago in American boats, and the Canadian 
boats did not even get a chance to bid on it or quote a rate. : 

Hon. Mr. Suarpe: Could we get a schedule of United States Bee comin: 
to Montreal? 

Mr. CaMpPBELL: Yes. 

Right Hon. Mr. Mretcuen: Why is the quantity diminishing? 

Mr. Campspetu: I don’t know. "4 

Hon. Mr. Beaupien: You told us this morning, I think, that the Americar 
boats that carry our grain have cargoes either of stone or ore or coal. 

Mr. CamMpBeLi: Yes. a 

Hon. Mr. Beausren: I suppose that in 1932 the fleet of boats that carry 
those commodities must have been reduced very considerably on account of the — 
depression. There must have been many fewer American boats carrying coal 
and stone and ore. 


¢ 


: Not necessarily. Many of those contracts for coal and ore 
ee aeulanly ore—are long term contracts. They must be fulfilled, 
they are charter parties, and very often the vessels are owned by the 
rte ests that. control the shipment of the ore. The result is ae these vessels 


Mr. CAMPBELL: Oh, no. We would have to get all those figures to ascer- 
ain the quantity they carry. 


The Cuarrman: Is there anything further? 


Thank you, Mr. Campbell. 


fee Now, is it the pleasure of the Committee to hear Mr. Burchell? 


ha 


oo cRight Hon. Mr. Merannn: Before we hear Mr. Burchell I would like to 
sk some further questions of Mr. Enderby. 

~ Mr. Enderby, could you give the Committee any further material in regard 
) why the American shipments are diminishing? 

Mr. Enpersy: Yes, sir. The movement of iron ore down the lakes last 
son diminished to something under three and a half million tons as compared 
h an average of fifty-five millions, and one of the principal reasons why 
amount of grain carried by American fleets diminished was that the Ameri- 
1 tonnage in operation was reduced to the bone—there was sufficient to carry 
ee and a half million tons as against an average of fifty million. I think that 
s the reason of the diminution. 

Hon. Mr. Danpuranp: Were all those boats tied up? 

Mr. Enpersy: Some fleets were tied up entirely. 

Right Hon. Mr. MrtcHen: Why would that diminish the amount that 
ent to Montreal? 
‘Mr. Enpersy: That grain is carried by the American boats to Buffalo. 

_ The Cuamrman: If the American boats don’t run they do not carry the 
rain. r 

Right His. Mr. MricHen: I do not see how that would affect the Montreal 
te. as compared with the Buffalo route. ‘The fact that there are fewer 
‘boats carrying coal, stone and ore would not mean that less grain would go to 
fontreal and more to Buffalo. 

Mr. Enpersy: It would mean that there would be less go to Buffalo and 


And more to Montreal?—A. Yes. 

The fact surprising me was the diminution of American grain going by 
real?—A. I was speaking of Canadian grain. 

Why is American erain going by Montreal diminishing? We want not 
pees that traffic—A. I think the reason is the diminution of the export 
of the American crop. They have not the grain to export. 
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The CHAtRMAN: Before we call Mr. Burchell, if ead Mr. Smith 
would like to make some further statement. 


Mr. SmirH: Mr. Burchell will make the statement, Mr. Chairman. 
The CHarrMAN: Very good. Mr. Burchell. 


Cuartes J. Burcuent, K.C., Halifax, representing the Dominion Steel and 
Coal Corporation: I am appearing, Mr. Chairman, for the Dominion Steel and 
Coal Corporation. 3 


Hon. Mr. Danpuranp: We are now off from the Great Lakes?—A. Yes, we 
are off from the Great Lakes. 
The CHAIRMAN: In part. 
Witness: Let me say that I have no objection to the provision with 
respect to the coasting trade. Let me also say that I have no objection to what 
Mr. Smith, Mr. Keefer, Mr. Campbell and Mr. Enderby said this morning, 
providing their remarks are confined to the Great Lakes. They were all speak- 
ing of fresh water shipping, but not of salt water shipping. 
IT would point out to the Committee that the Great Lakes are in a class - 
by themselves. At the Imperial Conference in 1930, when the British Common- — 
wealth Shipping Agreement was approved, it contained this clause: - 


Canada reserves the right when signing the agreement— 
That is, the British Commonwealth Shipping Agreement of 1931. 


—to declare the extent, if any, to which the provisions of the agreement, ‘ 
other than those of part one— pee 


Which relates to registration. 
—shall not apply to ships navigating the Great Lakes of North America. — 


So that any legislation can be passed with respect to them without regard to- 
the provisions of the British Commonwealth Shipping Agreement. ae 
Let me also say that while I am in accord with what Mr. Smith and the 
other gentlemen this morning spoke of with reference to the Great Lakes—I 
am not opposing what they said—I think after a conference with these gentle- 
men they will not object to what I am telling the Committee is the situation in 
Nova Scotia, and they will agree with me that that is salt water shipping, 
The conditions on the Great Lakes are entirely different from the condi- — 
tions in Nova Scotia. In the first place, in the upper lakes the ships must be 
constructed there; they cannot get there from the ocean. The two propositions 
that were put forward this morning, were, first, that there should be a duty of 
50 per cent on all ships engaged in the coasting trade which were not built in — 
Canada; the second proposition put forward— : 

Right Hon. Mr. Mricuen: I did not hear any 50 per cent. 

Hon. Mr. GriespacH: 25 per cent. 

Right Hon. Mr. Mricuen: He said in respect of repairs that the eee 
charged a fifty per cent duty if done in Canada. I think he did suggest that 
we do likewise with respect to repairs to our ships done in the states. But he 
did not suggest any duty that I caught from his lips as to what should be 
imposed on British ships engaged in the Great Lakes trade. - 

Hon. Mr. GrizspacH: His memorandum does; it goes as high as thirty 
per cent. 

Right Hon. Mr. MeIGHEN: Yes, the memorandum said thirty. - 

Witness: Those are the two prceeeraane as to duty on ships brought into — 
Canada from outside for the coasting trade; that would be ships built in- 
England. 
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By Right Hon. Mr. Meighen: 

-Q. You say that should only apply to the coastwise trade on the lakes, 
not to trade out of Halifax and Vancouver?—A. I am thinking of ships for 
rying coal. That is the particular interest I have for the moment. Our 
position is this: On the Great Lakes they are frozen up for practically six 
months of the year. The competition there, as the speakers have mentioned, 
with our neighbours to the south, the Americans, and of course they are also 
ozen up for six months of the year. These fresh water boats are only suit- 
ble for use in fresh water. The condition in Nova Scotia is that the owner 
of a ship carrying coal, we will say, to Montreal has for six or seven months 
the use of his ship for that purpose, and for the remaining five or six months 
he is in competition with the world. That is one distinction. Ships built on the 
Great Lakes are of much lighter construction than ships used for carrying coal. 
ut ships must be of heavier construction, that is, ocean going ships. 

— Q. But you can build them in Halifax?—A. But at a greatly increased cost. 
_ The position of the Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation, and its sub- 
_ sidiary, the Dominion Coal Company, is that it is shipping by far the greater 
part of its output up the St. Lawrence by vessel from Sydney to Montreal. 

They have four ships of their own, and they have nine ships of English 
registry, owned in England, under charter. The nine ships under charter are 
for a period of years. The ships have to be specially constructed for this trade, 
and are not suitable for any other trade because they have to have large hatches. 
The cheapest method of transportation has been the chartering of ships for the 
St. Lawrence navigation, for six and a half or seven months in a year, and the 
_ owners of these ships then find employment for them for the rest of the time. 
Our charter is only for that period, 

We have tried the experiment of ownership, and it has not worked satis- 
factorily. As a matter of fact, the four ships that we own now are not in 
operation. Our trade of course has gone down. 

I should explain to the Committee something of the coal trade in Nova 

Scotia. At the present moment we are in very fierce competition with bituminous 
- coal from England, carried at cheap rates, and they are sending the coal in 
greatly increased quantities. We are fighting that competition at the present 
moment, but we have always had competition from American coal. 
Q. Your argument, Mr. Burchell, is that the competitive element that enters 
into the Great Lakes coastal traffic, namely, American vessels, necessarily is not an 
element for the regulation of rates as between Halifax and Montreal, and there- 
fore the rates there would not depend on or have any direct relation with the 
coasting tonnage?—A. Yes. We are wholly dependent upon getting coal to 
Montreal and up the St. Lawrence as cheap as possible, and every single quarter 
of a centsvariation from our present rate is ie are The settled policy of the 
pany now is that the cheapest way they can carry their coal is to enter into 
a long term charter, for ten years, for ships specially constructed for the trade, 
wned in England. Nine of them are now in operation. This year we expect to 
nd 2,000,000 tons of coal from Cape Breton to Montreal. If we are compelled 
pay duty on ships which we are chartering in order to enable them to continue 
that trade— 


By Hon. Mr. Dandurand: 

- Q. That coasting trade?—A. That coasting trade, the Committee will see 
‘this would greatly increase the cost of the carriage of coal. We would have 
pay the 25 or 30 per cent, whatever it is, and of course that would mean—on 
e figures I have the 50 per cent duty would mean twenty-five cents a ton 
increase in the cost of our coal. Thirty per cent would not be so high, but even 
cent or two cents at the present time with the competition we have would be a 
ery serious matter. But it runs up to a number of cents. 


Q. What is the duty on English bitin is aK: ‘The duty is now- 
There is a preference of thirty-five cents the net ton. The exchange makes it 
much cheaper. With the depreciated pound sterling it is (possible to get in co, 
from Great Britain at a very cheap rate, and it is very-serious competition. Th 
is the situation with regard to duty. If a duty is put upon ships with the inte 
tion of having all ships built in Canada, it would prevent us from charteri 

ships. 
By Right Hon. Mr. Meighen: ee 

Q. I suppose Halifax could enter into competition with the more wes 
yards in the building of fresh water vessels?—A. We have not built any. 
Halifax shipyards, you will understand, is a subsidiary company. I am peer: 
of the Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation. Mr. Smith spoke of it th 
morning. on 

Q. “L was thinking of the invidious position it would put Halifax in to have 
a duty on such vessels built by other yards and none on vessels built in Halifa 
—A. That is true. 


Hon. Mr. McRar: The same thing would be true as regards the West ie 
too. 7 
Right Hon. Mr. MrteHen: Yes, the Pacific Coast as well. 
Witness: That is a matter for the Committee tto consider, of course, 
Mr. Smith gave the increased cost for vessels for the lakes of from 25 to 30 per a 
cent; that is, the cost in Canada over the cost of vessels in England. For the 
sturdier and stronger ships the percentage is higher. So that if we have to build 
new vessels—I think if we had to pay a ten per cent duty it would be impossib 
to carry on business by chartering ships. 
Q. There would be none on vessels at present under charter.——A. Poste 
not; but if a ship were lost we would have to get a new ship. We have sev 
charters running out in the next two or three years. That would mean we would 
have to pay duty on those ships immediately, and thirty per cent would be 
hibitive with respect to the coal trade. We just could not meet the competitio 
The cost of carrying coal would be so high that would be a serious handica 
and very seriously prejudicially affect the interest of the Dominion Steel an 
Coal Corporation. 


By Right Hon. Mr. Graham: 

Q. Your big distributing point is Montreal?—A. Yes; also Quebec — 

Rimouski along the St. Lawrence. We also send by rail under special subven- 

tions. Up to the present we have been able to compete at Montreal. Bey 

that the coal is aided by a subvention which the Government has ibeen giv 

for the last two or three years. If we ship beyond Montreal we get speci 
assistance. . 


By Hon. Mr. Griesbach: 


Q. How far west do you get?—A. We have sent some coal to Ottawa Wn 
Toronto. So much for the duty. 

With respect to the other matter suggested, that is, that all ships engaged 1 
the coasting trade should be 75 per cent British control, let me say if that 
passed it will be a new departure. Over in England they welcome foreign capita 
coming in and investing in their ships. I can understand for certain reasons 
the Great Lakes, to meet American competition that principle may be necess 
but I think so far as the Maritime Provinces are concerned it would, for THAR 
reasons, be a serious mistake. : 

With regard to the particular company which I am now representing, ¢ eC 
Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation, it would seriously affect us in regart 
to chartering. We charter a ship from an English company. At the time ¢ 
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charter we may be able to satisfy ourselves that that company is 
per cent British control. At any time the control of that com- 
ay change. We have no power over it. If twenty-six per cent of the 
f that company is conveyed by death or by sale to foreigners, then our 
‘automatically comes to an end; that ship will not be allowed to engage 
coasting trade if this principle becomes law. 


By Right Hon. Mr. Meighen: 


What do you suggest is the right definition?—A. I think the definition 

is been in the British Act for seventy-five years is the right definition. 

The company can own a ship which is incorporated in any part of His Majesty’s 

lominions, provided the head office of that company is at some place in His 

[ajesty’s dominions, and the ship is really operated from that centre. 

. Right Hon. Mr. MrtcHen: Well, then, a ship might be controlled entirely 
y people who live in New York, American citizens? . 

Mr. Burcue.u: Absolutely. That has been the law of England for seventy- 

_ five years. : 

Right Hon. Mr. MeicHen: Has that law not been substantially altered by 

the decision in the Polzeath case? 

Mr. Burcueti: Their principal place of business must be in the British 

re. 

Right Hon. Mr. MetcHen: Does not that case go so far as to say that if 

ompany which owns the ship is controlled by Americans, even though 

the company’s head office is in the British Empire, say right in Montreal, never- 

theless it is not a British ship for the reason that the actual control is not 

ithin the British Empire? 

_ Mr. BurcuHe.i: If the actual control is in the United States, it is a viola- 

on of the Act. 

Right Hon. Mr. MeicHen: Then, why not make it very clear that the 

any itself must be controlled by British subjects? 

Mr. Burcuetu: In the first place, the Act as it is here now is the same as 

English Act. 

Right Hon. Mr. MeicHen: Our definition follows the British definition? 


Mr. BurcHe.u: Yes. 


Right Hon. Mr. Mzicuen: But Mr. Keefer this morning wanted it changed. 


~ Mr. Burcue.u: Yes, he wanted it to be changed to provide for 75 per cent 
ontrol. I do not know how that would be on the Great Lakes. 


-Mr. BurcHELL: Well, of course, you have special conditions there with 
h I am not familiar. I am not familiar with the question of American com- 


: Mp: a 
BurcHELL: Yes. ~ 
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The Cuarrman: Are there any questions that any member of the Commit- 
tee would like to ask Mr. Burchell? 


Hon. Mr. Sranrietp: Mr. Burchell, you heard the question that I asked 
the former witness, as to why it is that more wheat is not shipped from Hal 
fax. Do you care ‘to express an opinion? If you do not care to do so, it will 
be all right so far as I am concerned. 


Mr. BurcHELL: Well, Senator Stanfield, I tried very earnestly two or thre¢ 
years ago before the Board of Railway Commissioners to have the freight rates 
reduced on the Transcontinental Railway from Fort William to Saint John 
and Halifax. If the Transcontinental Railway were used for the purposes for 
which it was intended, and if we had the same rate to Halifax via the Trans- 
continental that there is now to Quebec via the Transcontinental, plus the 
usual differential from Quebee to Halifax, I do not think there would be very 
much trouble in getting large quantities of grain to go through the port of 
Halifax. 


Hon. Mr. DanpuraAnp: That would be for winter shipping. 
Mr. BURCHELL: Yes. : 
Hon. Mr. StanrieLp: Have we not got the same rate now as to New York? 
Mr. BurcHELL: Via Georgian Bay, but not via the Transcontinental. 
Hon. Mr, StTanrietp: There are two million bushels there now. Why are — 
they not shipped out? ; 


The Cuamrman: We have Mr. P. F. Bredt, of Winnipeg, who is repre- g 
senting the Western Wheat Pool organization, and who will now speak to us. BG: 


Mr, P. F. Brept: Mr. Chairman, Gentlemen, I am glad to have an oppor- 
tunity to present the views of the three western pooling organizations, those — 
for Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba. We are indebted to the Chairman — 
of this Committee, who indicated in an exchange of telegrams that you would — 
be pleased to hear our representations. Some time ago the Board of Canadian 
Co-operative Wheat Producers, which is made up of the three organizations — 
previously referred to, forwarded a resolution, but I think it was sent to the 
wrong address. It went to the Hon. Mr. Stevens, the Minister of Trade and — 
Commerce, but I suppose it has found its way to this Committee. I should like 
to read this resolution and then, with your permission, elaborate on a few points. | 
It is:— : 

Whereas the suggested amendment to the Canada Shipping Act 
would prevent transhipment of Canadian grain through Buffalo or other 
American lake ports except in Canadian vessels, and 2 

Whereas it is essential in the best interests of Canada that no- 
avenue of outlet for our grain should be closed, and 

Whereas the passing of this amendment would result in restretaeeel 
of trade through inability to take advantage of possible lower ocean 
freights at Montreal or Quebec on all Canadian grain stored in Lake 
Erie American ports, and 

Whereas it would also have the effect of creating a virtual monopoly 
on freights to Montreal, which might react seriously against us in the 
world’s markets, ‘ 

Therefore be it resolved that we, as representatives of a large per- 
centage of Western Canadian producers, protest strongly against legis- 
lation which will in any way interfere with the normal movement of our 
erain. 


T want to say at the outset that I am not an expert on shipping or exporting 
of grain, much less on the tariffs and fees which are charged for the services 
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endered, and I do not wish to be drawn into any technical discussions about 
_ rates or fees or amounts of tonnage. But we are vitally interested in the broad 
principles connected with this proposed legislation and with the effects which 
it might have on Canada’s ability to continue to compete in the markets of the 
world, as well as the effect that it might ultimately have on the price paid to 
_ the producer. 

Hon. Mr. SHarPe: What proportion of the grain of the West did the three 
pools handle last year? 

Mr. Brept: You are no doubt aware that at the present time the pools, as 
pools, do not exist. The pools handle the grain just the same as any other 
line elevator company. We do operate a comparatively small voluntary pool, but 
- the contract is not now operative. There are considerable numbers of our old 
- members who still take advantage of the opportunity to pool their grain. 


Hon. Mr. Sarre: Could you give us any idea of the proportion that you 
handled last year? 


Mr. Brept: You mean just handled in the usual way? 
Hon. Mr. SHarre: Yes. 


s Mr. Breptr: It would be between forty an dforty-five per cent, that is the 
_ three pool elevator organizations. 


Right Hon, Mr. Meicuen: Have you seats on the Grain Exchange now? 


Mr. Brept: Yes, the three organizations have seats on the Grain Exchange. 
iS We hedge our grain. There has been quite a lot of newspaper comment 
about hedging by Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers Limited, and the 
three organizations now hedge their grain in exactly the same way as Line 
Elevator companies. 

During the season of lake navigation most of the wheat moves east by 
water to Montreal, Sorel and Quebec, or later to the Bay ports and to Buffalo. 
Exporters use the Georgian Bay ports and Buffalo to store large quantities of 
erain, particularly during the fall months while they can still take advantage 
of low cost water transportation. Then in the winter this grain is used to meet 
_ the export winter requirements and it is then shipped from the Bay ports to 
_ Maritime ports and from Buffalo to United States Atlantic seaports, such as 
~ New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore. Buffalo, on account of its strategic 
geographical situation, has the added advantage that when navigation is open 
grain may be shipped not only to the United States Atlantic seaports but also 
_ via Montreal if the rates are attractive. It is agreed by all handlers of grain 
_ that Buffalo is a very good position, is a very good place to have grain in store. 
We are afraid in the West that this proposed amendment would tend ‘to restrict 
lake competition to this important point, and this competition from the pro- 
ducers’ standpoint is absolutely essential. Its elimination is bound, in the last 
analysis, to increase rates, regardless or in spite of any assurance that may be 
_ given to the contrary. And any increase in rates will finally react against the 
- Canadian producer. Canada is the world’s largest exporter of wheat, and in 
order to continue to export our surplus of wheat we must be in a position to 
compete in this most highly developed competitive trade. 

Being an exporter and having to compete with other exporting countries, 
it is impossible that any increase in rates could be added to the selling price, 
_ because that would bring the Canadian price out of line, would make it non- 
competitive, and sales would be lost. And in the final analysis—this is what 
we are afraid of—the difference to allow for the increase in rates would have 
to be deducted from the price paid to the producer. Under present circumstances 
_ I do not think that there is anyone who would suggest that the Western producer 
_ should be asked or could be asked to pay a cent, or even a fraction of a cent, 
more for the carriage of his grain. In the final analysis the price that,he would 
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receive would be less that cent, or fraction of a cent, whatever it may be, that 
the rates were increased by. Now, the returns which he receives now are the — 
most meagre, the most beggarly, he ever got. Western agriculture is in a 
desperate condition. The price of wheat has reached unprecedently low levels 
On December 16 last it established an all-time low record of 38 cents per bushel 
basis Fort William. That was not the closing price of the day, but it was a 
price that was reached during the session. Fifty-cent wheat, Mr. Chairman, — 
on the basis of No. 1 Northern Fort William, means 35 cents or less net to th 
producer, depending on the quality of the grain. Under the circumstances w 
feel that absolutely nothing should be done which would tend to decrease return 
to producers and thereby still further decrease their purchasing power. Be 

Opposition to this amendment under discussion should not be misconstrued 
or misinterpreted to mean that Western producers are hostile to or opposed to 
the welfare of Canadian shipping itnerests. On the contrary, all conditions being — 
equal, we are in favour of and willing to support and assist in any way the — 
Canadian shipping industry. On the other hand, we cannot and should not be — 
_ expected to divert grain away from channels which offer natural and legitimate — 
advantages. Western agriculture is not in a position, nor can it afford, to make _ 
sacrifices on behalf of any class or section of Canadian citizens. Canadian grain © 
should always be allowed to find its most favourable natural outlet. Of late 
years shipments out of Vancouver have increased very materially, and if in the — 
years to come Churchill on the Hudson’s Bay should offer a more advantageous 
outlet, Western grain will undoubtedly flow that way. Any measure tending to — 
limit or restrict or make more difficult the natural flow of Canadian grain to the — 
world’s markets is not in the best interests of the Dominion as a whole. If the 
passing of the amendment finally means an increased burden for the Western — 
producer, it will prove an additional factor towards retarding recovery. Ke 


Right Hon. Mr. Metcuen: I do not want to interrupt you, Mr. Bredt, but — 
T should lke to have all your time devoted to the point that I know is upper- — 
most in our minds. I think the Committee will agree with the general principles — 
you are laying down, but there is an important question of fact. You were here, 
T suppose, this morning? : 
Mr. Brepr: For a while this morning. 


Right Hon. Mr. MeicHen: You probably heard the argument this morning _ 
that with the Buffalo route remaining open, with every facility for American 
competition through the Buffalo route, to say nothing of the Vancouver and 
Hudson’s Bay routes, the element of competition would remain to the full, even — 
though this definition of coastwise shipping prevails. And it was contended this — 
morning that if that full competition remains, the proposed change in the law __ 
could not result in an increase in rates. Will you let us have your argument to — 
show why you think it would result in an increase in rates? eae 


Mr. Brepr: It is very difficult, of course, to state definitely that it would 
mean an increase in rates. I heard a gentleman this morning enumerate various  _ 
factors which he said would tend to keep rates in line, such as the lake com- 
petition, the Vancouver route, the Churchill route and the New York route. 
We had a rather illuminating experience last year in connection with the sup- = 
posed competition on the lakes. Those rates for grain, I might say by the 
way, are under the control of the Board of Grain Commissioners, who are 
furnished with information by the ship owners and have authority, accord- 
ing to the Act, to prescribe rates. On July 10 last year the rate from the head — 
of the lakes to Montreal was 45 cents. The Associated Lake Freights Limited 
was organized, on July 11 and on that date the rates were raised a quarter 
of a cent to 4% cents. I wish to enlarge upon that. We consider that there is _ 
no competition on the lakes so far as Canadian vessels are concerned, but that — 
they are in a combine. For your information I want to give the following | 
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res, which support this contention. On July 28 the rate was raised to 5 
its; on August 16 to 54 cents; on August 21 to 54 cents; on August 26 to 
nts; on September 1 1 6 cents; on September 11 to 64 cents, and so on, 
ctober 1, when it was 7 cents. I do not profess to now the reasons why 
S are increased, but looking at it simply in a common sense way, I w ould 
that there must have been some tremendous demand for tonnage that 
ed the price to go up. We know there was not. 
Hon. Mr. GriespacH: Might not the weather in the fall of the year have 
something to do with it? 
Mr. Brepr: It is rather remarkable when it keeps on for more than three 
‘months. There might be an increase in the rates when it comes to the end of 
the shipping season, when ice conditions warrant it. 
Right Hon. Mr. MeicuHen: Did the rates on American vessels increase 
ith these rates? 


‘Mr. Brepr: I am not in a position to say whether they did or not, but 
would be of the opinion that they would take the same rise, that there must 
ave been a general agreement. 

e+ Hon. Mr. BauLantyNne: Inasmuch as you get free elevator service at Fort 
Sel vould it not be cheaper to ship by Hudson Bay? 

_ Mr. Brepr: At the present time the pools are not in a position to take 
advantage of the terminals at Hudson Bay, and members of the Committee 
be aware of the fact that the terminal at Churchill has been leased by one 
he big American exporting firms. 
~ Right Hon. Mr. Mricuen: It is open to you still? 


_- Mr. Brepr: The Saskatchewan pool elevators have supplied the bulk of 
the grain that was shipped to Churchill. 

The CuairmMan: I am not going to question your figures, but it appears 
_ to me that the increase may be just the same as it is in trans-Atlantic ship- 
- ments. When winter comes on there is an increase in rates on the ships of 
every nation. 
__ Mr. Brepr: I am simply pointing out that this started on the 10th of 
ly, kept up during August and September, and that there was absolutely 
thing done until October 11, when the three provincial premiers and the 
‘Tepresentative of the pooling organization had a conference and registered a 
strong protest. It should be said in fairness to the Board of Grain Commis- 
oners that we were advised at the time that they had the matter under con- 
deration, because the Board of Grain Commissioners is the body which has 
e right to regulate these rates. We contend that the increase in rate was 
solutely unjustified, for this reason— 


_ Hon. Mr. SHarpe: Did the Board of Grain Commissioners consent to this 
se in price? 

_ Mr. Brepr: They had to be paid. | 

Hon. Mr. Suarre: Did they consent to it? 

Mr. Brepr: They knew of the rise. 

‘Hon. Mr. Suarre: They must have consented, then. 


Mr. Breptr: If silence gives consent, I suppose they consented. The font 
ant to bring out is what happened to the price of wheat at that very time 
he these increases were going on successively every ten woe or so. 


ue Hon. Mr. Griespacu: Is this the first year in which these rates were 
mereased in that fashion? 
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Mr. Brept: In that fashion, yes, in this particular way that every wee 
or ten days they were jacked up a quarter of a cent. — 
Hon. Mr. Grinspacu: Previously that had not happened? 

Mr. Brept: There have been changes in rates, but it was never done in 
this way. 2 

Hon. Mr. Danpuranp: Were those prices in effect on shipments to bu 
at the same time? 

Mr. Brepr: I am not in a position to say. I have no definite informatie 
on that point. But I would like again to point out to the Committee that I am 
a producer, a farmer; I happen to be one of the elected representatives of the 
farmers of Manitoba, and while I am not a technical shipping man J know 

that these figures were supplied to us and are correct. . 

Right Hon. Mr. Metcuen: Did you make any complaint to the Grain 
Commissioners? 

Mr. Brepr: We got in touch with them in October. 

Right Hon. Mr. Meicuen: You were pretty slow. It started in July. 4 

Mr. Bsepr: It started in July, but nobody expected that it would be con- 
tinued, and possibly it was realized and acknowledged that the 44 cent rat 
was a distress rate. a 

I was asked by a gentleman present what would be a fair rate. I am 
not in a position to say that. ° googie 

Hon. Mr. Cascrain: You know what rates were years ago. These 
down to 8 cents, 9 cents. 

Mr. Brept: Yes, but I want to put again before the Committee the po 
tion of the producer. At this time when the rates were going up—and they — 
were increased by 24 cents from July 11 to October 1—on July 10, Octobe: 
wheat—and all prices are for the October option— was worth 563 cents. By the 
28th it had increased to 613 cents, so there might have been some justification — 
for that increase to 5 cents in the rate. The producer received more for his — 
grain, and therefore the shipping companies might be entitled to get something 
more for the carrying of that grain. But from July 28, when wheat was 612 
cents, until October 1, when it dropped to 493 cents, there was a decrease of 
over 12 cents, or tw enty per cent in the total price ‘of the grain; and at the 
same time, w hile our product was going down into the cellar, so far as price was 
concerned, the charges were actually increased from 5 cents on July 28 to 7 
cents in October, or, in other words, by forty per cent. a 


Right Hon. Mr. MEIGHEN: Of course you cannot possibly legislate is make 
the rates on the lakes correspond with the price of grain. You could not 
possibly give effect to it. 

Mr. Brepr: I will agree to that. 

Right Hon. Mr. MetcHen: You carried that up to October, and it was ing 
October that you made your appeal to the Board. As I understand it, A got 
relief? 

Mr. Brept: The rate was reduced, voluntarily, I understand, to 64 cents. 

Right Hon. Mr. MrtcHen: Did you complain of that rate being too high, — 
and ask for a hearing? ‘ 

Mr. Brepr: We did not.complain of the 64 cent rate, because in the years — 
gone by we have realized that it does not get us very far to complain ee 
rates. 

Hon. Mr, Stanrretp: What is the use of your Grain Commission, then? — 

Mr. Brevt: The point I would like to make is that we are not unreasonable. . 
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ight Hon. Mr. fierce No, but you have said that you did not ask 
r better rates, because in the past you found it was no use. Do you com- 
plain that you were treated unfairly by the Board? 

fe oir. BRepr: Oh) no. 


Right Hon. Mr. Metcuun: Then I do not think you should have reflected 


Mr. Brepr: I did not reflect—I did not mean to reflect—upon the Board 
of Grain Commissioners in any way; speaking generally we have found it a very 
uphill job to get any change so far as rates are concerned from any rate control 
body. In this particular case it is simply an indication that we are prepared 
to pay fair rates; but when the price of our product keeps going lower and 
wer, I think there should be a sharing of that burden by all interested parties. 
Hon. Mr. Cascratn: The expenses of the ship are the same. 

_ Mr. Brepr: I do not doubt that for one minute, but I would like to say 
this: Compared to the trouble that western agriculture finds itself in to-day 
the troubles of the Canadian shipping interests pale into insignificance. We 
are certainly carrying on under distress rates. 

Hon. Mr. Bautantyne: How do the rates by the St. Lawrence route 

~ compare with the Hudson Bay rate? The Hudson Bay route is five hundred miles 
— shorter. Isn’t it cheaper? 
: Mr. Brepr: Unfortunately, it is not. There may be certain reasons, but at 
_ the present time an 18-cent freight rate point in Manitoba, located in the north- 
__ western corner of the province, has an 18-cent rate per hundred to Fort Churchill 
also, and that is the reason why most of the grain that has gone to Fort Churchill 
has been shipped out of central northern Saskatchewan, where the Fort Wiliam 
rate is from one to three or four cents higher than the rate to Churchill. 

Right Hon. Mr. Granam: Why would the terminal at Fort Churchill be 
leased to an American company? 

Mr. Brepr: I am not in a position to answer that. 

Hon. Mr. Bauuantyne: Is it not a fact that there are no elevator charges 
at Churchill? 

Mr. Brept: I understand that is correct. 

% Mr. BauuantyNne: If there are no elevator charges, and it is a shorter 

Be toutle— 

- Mr. Brepr: You realize that so far as railway haul is concerned it is about 

_ the same. There has been difficulty in getting boats into Fort Churchill, and at 

the present time insurance rates are prohibitive. That is one of the reasons why, 

in previous years, there was an agitation in the West to have the Government 

take over the insurance until the route was established. 

aay Mr. SranFietp: In time of distress did the elevators reduce their prices 
Pat all 

Mr. Brepr: There was a reduction just this last fall in the storage charges 
on grain. The charge was reduced from one cent per bushel per month to two- 
thirds of a cent per bushel per month. 


Hon. Mr. Cascrain: That is on storage. 
Mr. Brepr: That is on storage all the year around, regardless of whether it 
is for ten days or ten years, summer or winter. 
Hon. Mr. McRae: Is the Committee to understand that the pools are not 

arava with the Grain Board so far as lake rates are concerned? 

Mr. Brepr: No. If I gave that impression I certainly want to have an 
Be rinity to retract that statement. There was no intention or desire on my 
art to leave the impression that we were complaining about the Board of 
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Grain Commissioners, because, as has been pointed out, we did not make 
complaint. We could have made the complaint earlier, and could have registered 
a complaint after the rate was reduced to 64 cents. : 

Hon. Mr. McRaz: Then, going a step further, so far as the control exerci 
by the Grain Board is concerned, it is satisfactory to you? : 

Mr. Brepr: It is satisfactory, but I would say this: That any rate contr 
body moves slowly—it is tedious and cumbersome work—and there is no doubt 
that the shipping interests would be in a much better position to make their 
representations, and to continue to make representations to this body, and they _ 
can make out a very good case. On the other hand, the producers, being many 
and being scattered all over the Western Prairie Provinces, are not in as favour- — 
able a position to make representations, and even when we do make an objection, 
do raise a protest, it is ‘a long and slow process to work through the hearings um 
it is finally decided that a rate is too high or too low. a 

Right Hon. Mr. Mricuen: It was all decided within one month, in October. 


Mr. Brept: Yes, I admit that, and as I understand it there was not even 
a definite request made nor an order by the Board. The rate was reduced volun- 
tarily. The position we take is this: Let this automatic control, which works 
through competition, go ahead. : 
Right Hon. Mr. MretcHen: We certainly want that. 
Hon. Mr. Danpuranp: You made one important statement. You said that 
competition among the Canadian companies was removed through the organiza- 
tion of the association in July. fe 
Mr. Brepr: According to all the information that we can get upon the — 
subject, so far as the various shipping companies that were operating on the — 
lakes are concerned, they are now one. ist 
Hon. Mr. Danpuranp: Does that cover the Americans as well as the 
Canadians? HiSe 
Mr. Brepr: No, only the Canadians. But there are gentlemen in the room 
here who can give you a great deal more information on that than I can. , 
Hon. Mr. Grirspacu: Did I understand you to say that you thought the 
freight rate should fluctuate with the price of grain? 
Mr. Brept: No, I don’t want to leave even that impression. 
Hon. Mr. Griespacn: Would the fact that freight rates this year are lower 
than they have been for years— te 
Mr. Brepr: Would you not consider it quite reasonable with wheat at 50 
cents a bushel, to say that a freight rate of 6 or 64 cents is still not in line com- 
pared to a rate of 8 or 9 cents when wheat was three times the price? ‘ 
Hon. Mr. Griespacu: Assuming that the farmer is losing money on growing 
wheat at that price, and the shipowner is losing money carrying it at that price, 
I thought you were going to say that the freight rate should fluctuate with the 
price of wheat. Then the next question would have been: How far should it 
go when wheat went up? Would the shipowner recoup himself? - 
Mr. Brepr: If he ever has an opportunity to recoup himself— ee 
The CHatrman: As a matter of fact you can hardly establish carrying — 
charges on anything but the cost of that item. aa 
Mr. Brepr: I agree with that. 
Right Hon. Mr. MetcHen: Your company is operating elevators? 
Mr. Brepr: Yes. 
Right Hon. Mr. MetcHen: And you charge two-thirds of a cent now where 
the charge was one cent before? 4 
Mr. Breptr: Yes. 


: Right Hon. Mr. iii aes: Is it not a fact that the lake rates in effect since 
e low price on wheat came in during the depression have gone down far more 
n the eas per cent a which you have eecived the elevator charges? 


By Right Hon. Mr. Meighen: 

Q. But take them all in, would they compare with the reduction in the lake 
ghts? They would not be comparable?—A. A reduction from nine cents, 
vhich was mentioned, to six cents is only thirty-three per cent. 

- Q. They went down to four and a half cents?—A. But they came back up 
gain, and they came up quicker. 

~Q. They went down a lot sooner than you reduced the elevator charges.— 
. The price was lower. 


By Hon. Mr. Dandurand: 


~ Q. You may have no ships to carry your grain?—A. I would say this, that 
if this is an intimation that Canadian shipping companies will go broke—to use 
2 slang expression—that they will be bankrupt, that none of them will be able 
to compete with the United States shipping organizations, it would almost sug- 
a gest there was something wrong with the management, that there was inefficiency, 

_ over-expansion. Personally [have no fear that all Canadian shipping companies 
is) will go out of existence, at least not before all farms have gone out of existence, 

_ because the time is very close at hand when we in the West will not be able to 
carry on. We are now ekeing out an existence. The production cost of a bushel 
of wheat was mentioned by one gentleman. The last figures that were submitted 
to the Committee of Agriculture in Manitoba by the Board of the United Farmers 
a Manitoba gave the cost as seventy-eight cents a bushel. In that compilation 
1am of opinion that they over estimated the yield, which they put at twenty 
bushels an acre, and that they under estimated the mortgage carried on a 
_ quarter section farm, namely, $2,000. Now, seventy-eight cents is the cost of 
production, and at the present time we are selling it for around fifty cents a 
~ bushel, and then it must be first-quality wheat; if it is a lower quality it will 

be less. That is the price at Fort William, and the net price is from fifteen to 
_ twenty cents a bushel lower. So if any section of the community is carrying 
on under distress conditions, the farmers of the West are certainly in that class. 

® 


By Hon. Mr. Ballantyne: 

Q. Mr. Bredt, if this Act went through do you claim it would increase 
freight rates?—A. ‘There is the danger as we see it. We may be wrong. 
— Q. It does not interfere with any of the privileges you now have of ship- 
ping from Buffalo?—A. But it does away with the competition of American 
vessels. We are not concerned about American vessels. As I said before, we 
are in favour of using all-Canadian interests. 


By Hon. Mr. Foster: 


et). You complain about the freight rates, and you want Buffalo to remain 
en, to be as free as the air, in order that you may get the advantage of this 
American shipping competition. Why did the American shipping competition 
enter into it at the time you complained of the rates, just as it would after- 
ards?—A. I am not in a position to state why they did not enter into it. I 
is asked the question as to what factors were considered to contribute to the 
rate making, and one of the factors that had been stated here before was the 
competition on the Great Lakes. It did not exist. Now, if this amendment 
goes through, and this combine, as we look upon it, is still further protected, 
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there may be a gentleman’s agreement between the Canadian combine ‘and th 
American shipping interests, but we would certainly prefer to see nothing inter. 
fere with that free movement of grain to Buffalo, to leave it just as it has bee: 
in the last few years. 


By Right Hon. Mr. Meighen: 

Q. Mr. Bredt, I do not know whether there is a Beets but if thevers i 
one it is the most inefficient I have ever known, for to my personal knowled 
most of them are broke.—A. Possibly they were broke before they went into 
the combine. ge 

Q. They were pretty close to it, I guess. 


By Hon. Mr. Foster: = 

Q. Do the elevator pools you represent own an elevator at Buffalo? Have 
you an investment there?—A. No, we have no investment at Buffalo. The 
Saskatchewan Pool Elevators took over an elevator when they purchased the 
elevator facilities from the Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Company. — 

Q. So therefore you have an elevator at Buffalo?—A. There is a pool 2 
terminal at Buffalo, yes. 

Q. Do you have any on the Georgian Bay side?—A. No, we have not. 

Q. Have you any at any other point in Canada east of Port Arthur or © 
Fort William?—A. The Alberta pools have terminals at Vancouver, of course. 

Q. I mean east of Port Arthur or Fort William?-—A. No. 

Q. We are talking of eastern movements. —A. The Saskatchewan pool» 
would not be owning a terminal at Buffalo if it had not been previously built — 
by the organization from which they bought their line of country elevators.. 

Q. As a matter of fact you have an elevator there. 


By Hon. Mr. Dandurand: 


Q. Can you tell me if the rate for the carriage of wheat from Duluth tan 
Buffalo has been comparing fairly equally with the Canadian rate from Fort — 
William down to Buffalo?—A. I am sorry I am unable to answer that pe : 
tion. 

Q. I put the question because it would interest me to know if there is Ae 
a competitive figure there that could always be appealed to a judge as to the 
fairness of the Canadian rate. ne 


By Right Hon. Mr. Meighen: Re. 
Q. Mr. Bredt, it is pretty serious to allege a combine. Several other things — 
you have urged recently of very great moment to the Committee. If someone — 
is called to answer, I wish you would question him right on the spot, and so 
let us get to the root of the matter. We want to know whether this is really 
eliminating essential competition, or any competition. If it is really going to — 
re-act on the farmer, we do not want to bring it about. Consequently when we 
get evidence as to the actual facts, if you dispute them I wish you would ques- 
tion the witness, and see if we cannot get to the root of it right here. We have 
had strong arguments on the representations, and questioned them closely, in- 
dicating the same elements of competition will be present as were present — 
before. Surely, if that is the case, we do not want to handicap our shipping — 
as compared with American shipping. Undoubtedly it is handicapped to- day. 
The Committee might be inclined to handicap it still more if it would result in 
better rates to the producer, but if not we do not want to tie the hands of our 
shipping interests while the American shipping interests will not allow our 
boats to enter their coasting trade. We should like to do something similar — 
to benefit our shipping interests without prejudicing the producer?—A. The 


8 we Ae in tind connection is that we would much prefer to endeavour 
9 get these reciprocal relations, or the same advantages for our Canadian ships 
hat the Americans now enjoy. 

Q. From every endeavour I have made or witnessed, I have come to the 
conclusion that we shall be pretty old before we get anywhere on that line. 
- They will not allow any of our vessels reciprocal advantages, I do not care 
ow you struggle or how long. That is just a mirage. 

Hon. Mr. GrirssacH: That is quite out of the question. 


_ The Cuarrman: If there are no further questions to be asked Mr. Bredt, 
I should like the Committee to sit for a short time until we hear Mr. Enderby. 
Hon. Mr. Gripspacw: Will you ask Mr. Bredt whether he is going to 
main until we get other witnesses here? 

The Cuairman: Will you be here to-morrow, Mr. Bredt? 

epir’ Brent: _ Yes. 


Right Hon. Mr. MrteHen: There will be others supporting your side, 
Mr. Smith and some other grain men are coming down. 


| The Cuamman: Thank you, Mr. Bredt, for the present. Now, Mr. 
_ Enderby. 


T. R. Enpersy, re-called, testified as follows: 


____-Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I should like to confirm and, in some par- 
* _ticulars, correct the rates that Mr. Bredt gave you. The rate did not go only to 
four and a half cents, it went to three and a half cents. 


By Hon. Mr. Griesbach: 


- Q. In what year and month?—A. July, 1932. That was the direct result: of 
a fight between the American boats to Buffalo and the Erie Barge Canal oper- 
ators and the Canadian operators. Mr. Bredt’s figures are the soundest. claim 
: that that route is the real competition and the one that sets the rate on grain 
moving across the lakes. The rates did go up, not to seven cents, but to six 
and a half cents, and I should like to remind the Committee at this time that 
_ when thinking of a grain rate in cents, or fractions of a cent, there should be a 
ey deduction of one and a half cents made from the rates Mr. Bredt 
quotes. 


» By Right Hon. Mr. Meighen: 
Q. Why so?—A. That is for loading charges at the head of the lake, in- 


be spection, overtime charges, transfer charges at the transfer elevators en route, 
poco pele aing charges at Montreal. 


By Hon. Mr. Griesbach: 
é : Q. Which the ship does not get?—-A. Which the ship takes out of its freight 
ate. 
_ Q. All right, does not get it—A. Does not get it. So when you are talking 
yf a three and a half cent rate, you are talking of a rate which is a two cent 
rate net to the ship. The ship carries the grain 1,250 miles for two cents a 
bushel. We submit that neither the three and a half or the six and a half cent 
ate is a paying rate for the Canadian or American ships, and if the business had 
one on at three and a half or four and a half cents the Canadian steamship 
ines, which are all either in bankruptcy, or on the verge of bankruptcy, would 
have been finished last season. 

~ Another point, I think Mr. Bredt overlooked it, is that when the Canadian 

srop starts to move, as it does spasmodically, at the opening of the season, and 

he business peters out and again comes into evidence in the fall, around 


facilities. When the grain business disappears, for some reason unknown tag 
the ship owner, as it did on October 15th last year, the ship owner 1S left Ww 
that tonnage and those facilities on his hands to do as best he can with in oth 
trades, which just at present do not exist. While we are sympathetic with M 
Bredt and the grain growers, in every way, there is no more combination amo 
the Canadian shipping companies on the lakes, or nearly as much, as there 
among the wheat producers with their pools. ie 


By Hon. Mr. McRae: 
Q. Mr. Enderby, could you give us a little more information with respect 

to the members of your association? As one member of the Committee I should 
like a list of the shippers who are engaged in the coastwise trade, the number 
of boats and the tonnage in the business, so we can determine for ourselves — 
whether such a thing as a combination would be possible?—A. We shall be 
very glad to have that list prepared for you, sir. 


By Right Hon. Mr. Meighen: : 
Q. Can you tell us right on the point emphasized by Mr. Bredt why di 
those rates go up from three and a half to six and a half cents that fall?—A. — 
For the simple reason that if they had not gone up every steamship line on the | 
lakes would have been bankrupt, they would have been unable to meet their 
coal bills. =o 
Right Hon. Mr. Meicuen: Why did not American competition tend to — 
keep them down? ee: 
Mr. Enbersy: The American boats were not running, they quit cold. 
Right Hon. Mr. MetcHen: They did not quit at your request, did they? — 
Mr. ENpbERBy: No, they did not quit at our request. 
Right Hon. Mr. MeicHen: They do not do those things. es 
Mr. Enpersy: There is no gentleman’s agreement in the shipping business. — 


The CuarrMANn: You say there is nothing that savours of a combine in that — 
circumstance? Se 


Hon. Mr. DanpurRAND: Was there any agreement? 


Mr. ENvERBY: There was an agreement between the Canadian vessel owners - * 
to endeavour to get the rate up to where they could get their living expenses 
out of it. 3 


Hon. Mr. McRaz: That accounts for the advances. 


Mr. ENpEerBy: Yes. Even at six and a half cents there is no money in the 
rate for any Canadian Steamship Company, or any American steamship com- 
pany. When steamers have to lay around at the discharge port for four, five 
ten or fifteen days, there is no money in a six and a half cent rate. If our 
friends of the pool or anyone else would give us a fair lot of business over any 
period of years we would be glad to give them a contract for six and a half — 
cents for as long as they want, the same as the Canadian Steamship companies — 
give the milling companies; but if we are to be called upon to take all the slack” 
out of this system, if we are to be the buffer in the transportation of grain across — 
the lakes, it would be impossible for us to do that at six and a half cents. — es. 

Just one other remark on what Mr. Bredt had to say. He talked of the ~ 
grain producers of Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba. The ship owner’ 
conception of the grain producers for whom he does business across the lake 
terminates at a line drawn through the centre of Saskatchewan. The other 
country is tributary to Vancouver, and they compete with us very vigorously — 
for that business. There is no thought, neither is there any possibility of closing © 
any avenue of any kind to the egress of the Canadian grain to the world markets. — 
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e Cunt ship owner is ee you gentlemen to consider is that grain 
red from the head of the lakes to Montreal shall move in Canadian ships all 
the way, and so enable us to get a little bread and butter, to be ready to move 
Canadian crop when it does materialize in the early spring and the late fall, 
low us to live so our friends the grain producers will not be thrown into the 
hands of the American shipping companies, which, despite our friend’s state- 
ent, is a very prominent danger that is always w ith him. 
Hon. Mr. Danpuranp: If under this Bill we eliminate Buffalo, then the 
ain question is to be settled between you and the producer, that is, the question 
of rate can only be supervised and determined fairly by the Board of Grain 
ommissioners. © 
_Mr. Enversy: Yes, sir. 
The Cuarrman: Mr. Bredt, have you any question you would like to ask 
_ Mr. Enderby? 
Mr. Brept: I am not a lawyer, only a farmer. The first point that was 
brought out in this discussion was the fact that it was American competition 
~ which brought that rate down so low. So temporarily the producer got that 
advantage due to that American competition. Mr. Enderby makes the state- 
ment also that if those rates had continued the companies would all have gone 
bankrupt. 
Right Hon. Mr. Mrtcuen: Before you get to that point, Mr. Enderby says 
that that very same competition which resulted in reducing the rates would 
exist Just the same after the passing of this legislation as before. I cannot see 
why it would not. What do you say to that? 
_ -Mr. Brept: Frankly, we are afraid that that would not te so. If Canadian 
_ vessels only are to handle all shipments from the head of the lakes to Montreal, 
if American vessels will not be allowed from now on to take grain to Buffalo 
and there transfer it to other American vessels to take it to Montreal, we are 
afraid that the absence of that competition will tend to raise the rates. 
Right Hon. Mr. MricHen: How would it do that if you can ship the other 
way just as easily? There must be an argument that it would tend to more 
grain going to New York, but so long as there is an unhampered competition 
there, which is the controlling competition, how could it tend to raise the rates? 
Mr. Brent: Well, I must point out again to the Committee that I am not 
in a position to handle the case like a lawyer. 
Right Hon. Mr. MeicHen: Oh, yes, you are pretty good. 
_ Mr. Brept: The point is that under present difficulties that are in the way 
a n connection with the 6 cents preference on grain to the United Kingdom, it 
= ~ would eEpear that all grain must go through Canadian ports to get that prefer- 
ence. 
, Hon. Mr. GriessacH: That is independent of this legislation. 
Mr. Brept: Yes, I admit that. 
Right Hon. Mr. MeicHen: And it must not go via Buffalo at all. There- 
ore it is altogether a business for Canadian boats now. 
Hon. Mr. Suarpe: Mr. Enderby has stated already that it was through 
companies that the figure was raised last fall. 
Right Hon. Mr. MeIcHEN: But this Bill was not passed then. 
_ Hon. Mr. SHarPE: J know. And this Bill will cut out the American vessels. 
- Right Hon. Mr. MeicHen: I admit that they can raise the figure, as far as 
Ahey are able to do so in the presence of American competition. They have 
been able to do that and they could do it after the passing of this Bill, subject 
to the control of the Grain Commission, 
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Hon. Mr. SHarre: Which does not control, 
Right Hon. Mr. MricHen: So far as competition is concerned, what is the 
difference between the present situation and the situation that would follov 
the passing of the Bill? I cannot see any difference at all. 

Mr. Brepr: Then, why change the Act? 

Right Hon. Mr. MrercHen: Because it transfers business to Canadian boats 
But after these boats get that business they still have to compete with other 
routes in the matter of rates. ; 

Mr. Brepr: We can ship grain from United States Atlantic ports to th 
Continent, but grain can be shipped from Montreal both to the Continent and 
to the United Kingdom. I may be dense, but I still can see a danger that th 
elimination of competition by American vessels going from the head of the lakes 
to Buffalo would have a tendency to bring about an increase in rates charged — 
by Canadian boats. This morning when I came in I heard a statement by on 
gentleman that if all our Canadian grain could be transported in Canadian 
vessels, they would be in a position to give lower rates. Human nature bein 
what it is, I am just a little doubtful. 2 


Right Hon. Mr. MetcHen: So am I, Mr. Bredt. But if they have the 
business, then we have to rely on the Grain Commission or some more effective 
body, because we never could permit a combination to control the rate. If yo 
would impeach the Grain Commission successfully we could say, ‘We must get 
some other body.” But you do not impeach the Commission. If they are 
competent tribunal, surely we can depend upon them. 


Mr. Brept: In years gone by there was no necessity for any board to adjus 
the rates; they did adjust “themselves. 
Right Hon. Mr. MetGHen: But with evolution the units get bigger and theres 
has to be control. 


Mr. Brepr: That answers the question, then, that we must have a rate 
control body? 


Right Hon. Mr. Meicuen: Yes, because there may be conditions when ihe 
controlling competition is extinct for a time. But the point I would like you to 
answer is “this, how the passing of the Bill would tend to increase rates. Mr. 
Sidney Smith will be here to- -morrow, and we shall see whether he can convince ~ 
us that an increase would result. 


‘ 
The Committee adjourned until to-morrow, Wednesday, April 5, at 
10.30 a.m. 
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THE SENATE, 
Wepnespay, April 5, 1933. 


: The Standing Committee on Banking and Commerce, to whom was 
1 fa the Bill J, intituled: “An Act respecting Shipping in Canada,” resumed 
day at 10. 30 a.m. 


Bn Mr. Black in the Chair. 


ne: 
The Cratrman: Honourable members, we have here this morning Mr. 
idney Smith, representing the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. 


Hon. Mr. Foster: Mr. Chairman, before we hear from Mr. Smith I would 
ke to make a short statement to the Committee. I am sure that none of us 
nt this inquiry to develop into a grain inquiry. We are dealing with shipping 
aa hrough the Bill that is before us. The shipping industry is a success, and if it 
s not helped I believe it may be compelled to come to the Government and 
sk for subsidies of some kind to enable it to carry the grain crop of Canada. 
, | am sure we do not want a situation like that to dev elop. 
a L think it goes without saying that the East is not unsympathetic towards 
the farmers of the West. The gentleman who spoke for the Pools yesterday 
referred to the dire distress of the growers. Now, if we will just follow the 
! vement of grain from the grower down to the Canadian seaboard, I think 
re will find that every industry which has anything to do with the handling 
of the grain is also in distress,—the railways, the shippers, the elevators, the 
Canadian ports and the longshoremen at those ports. I think this is an oppor- 
ne time for us all to get together and endeavour to see what we can do to 
elp all these industries, and to work in the best interests of Canada as a whole. 
_ The representative of the Pool also told us that they handled about 45 per 
ent of the grain crop last year. Now, I do not think I am far astray when 
say that about 100 million bushels of Canadian grain go through United 
ites channels. In 1928 and 1929—I think those were the years; at all events, 
t was during-a time when I was Chairman of the Harbour Commission at 
aint John—we put about 82 million bushels of grain through the transfer 
tors’at the port of Saint John in one season. It has been stated that the 
rican seaports have greater advantages because of the fact that they handle 
shipping, but we found that when the grain came to Saint John in large 
uantities the ships came there for it, notwithstanding the fact that at the 
im there was not as great a surplus of shipping as there is at present. 
: AS I say, probably 100 million bushels of grain from Canada go through 
ffalo every year. Now, if we could divert 30 million bushels of that grain vla 
orgian Bay, think what it would mean to the Canadian shippers, failw ays, 
shoremen and elevators. That quantity of 30 million bushels would mean 
00 tons of grain. Figuring 40 tons to a car-load, that would be 23,000 
--] ads, or in round figures about 500 train loads of grain. The mov ement 
t large quantity would take place during perhaps four months of the 
ar, so there would be an average of 125 trains of grain per month, or four 
all trains of 50 cars per train each day during those four months. The rate to 
anadian seaboard, as we all know, is the same. I ask honourable members 
0 are interested in the grain trade to realize what this large movement would 
an. Thirty thousand railway men who are out of employment in Canada 
day are in dire distress; the coal miners down in Cape Breton are starving, 
the longshoremen at the port of Saint John and other ports are on the dole. 
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The car repair plants have had to have government Be eerinice. I find that 
question was investigated by the Railway Commission a few years ago, and th 
is what they said in regard to this diversion of grain: 

The cash annually paid out to United States lake and rail carri 
of Canadian grain would mean a great deal to Canada if paid through 
the year to Canadian railways; as it must be if the grain goes overse: 
through Canadian seaports in winter as well as in summer. 


And then, on page 289:— 
Of the four and a half million tons of grain which left Canada a 
Fort William in the past crop season to be carried overseas through 
United States seaports, Canadian railways had hauled it an aver 
distance of over eight hundred miles. United States carriers ear 
over fifteen millions dollars in taking it from Fort William to the s 
board. i 


Surely, honourable gentlemen, there is something there that we should try 
salvage for the Canadian people. I believe that our efforts should be directe 
along those lines. Surely there is a sufficient spirit of co-operation to bring 
this about without imposing any penalty on the grain growers. There will h 
to be some give and take on the part of all in order to accomplish this purpose. — 
If we do not do something of this kind in an emergency to remedy the situati 
we will all go broke and will go down together simply because we have bee 
unable to work together to keep our own traffic in Canadian channels. 
Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 


The CuarrMAN: Now we will hear from Mr. Sidney Smith, who represent 
the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. 


Mr. Sipney SmirH (representing the Winnipeg Grain Exchange): Mr. — 
Chairman and gentlemen, having learned through the papers sometime abow 
the 15th of March that the Shipping Bill which was coming up before the Senate 
contained certain clauses which we thought very important, one particularly, 
to which I shall refer, we took the opportunity of sending a telegram to t 
Right Hon. Arthur Meighen, leader of the Senate, so that he might bring 
the attention of the Committee, or of the Senate, the points that we thoug 
important in regard to clause 12, which defines the coasting law, and which 
to be found, I think, on page 3 of the Bill. 

In view of what Senator Foster has just said, I should like in the first p 
to state that the Winnipeg Grain Exchange is not in any way in conflict w 
the general line of his remarks. We are entirely sympathetic with the Canadi 
boat lines in their desire to move all the grain they can, and we have no des 
whatever to stand in the way of those who are trying in any way to preve 
the use of other lines to the detriment of our own Canadian lines. 

That is not the point we had before us. The point we have felt—and th 
export grain trade of Winnipeg, and of Canada, were unanimous, I think, 
sending this telegram— : 

Right Hon. Mr. Mriacnen: Do you say they were unanimous? 

Mr. SmirH: Entirely unanimous in the export trade in Winnipeg. 


Right Hon. Mr. Mrtcuen: I have had two or three telegrams from thos 
who say they have a lot of wheat in the Grain Exchange— a 
Mr. Smiru: It is the unanimous report of the Export Committee. Th 
Grain Exchange took the report of the Export Committee as being unanimous 
and also the Council of the Grain Exchange, which adopted that report. 


Right Hon. Mr. MeicHen: All right. 


Mr. Se: The Rslifion that we thought we were going to be up against 
connection with the defining of the coastal laws under the paragraph I have 
sntioned, is simply that it would prohibit the transfer of grain at Buffalo. 

e are not exactly speaking of the desire to see Buffalo as a transfer point, but 
conditions in the grain trade during the last three or four years have been 
that we “have had to sell grain in the markets of the world, in what we 
yht call a buyer’s market. We have had to compete in an article which is 
yt easy to sell, an article which has been very hard to sell in competition with 
ther people—that is in relation to price, not in relation to quality. . The 

ality being taken into consideration we have to meet the other exporting 
ountries in the markets of the world. In addition to that the grain export 
ade of Canada, through this difficult marketing in the markets of the world, 
as got into the position where it has to put grain in forward positions. I mean 
y that that it has to ship grain from Fort William on to certain positions, the 
y ports or Buffalo or the Atlantic seaboard, in order to have it ready to ship 
Dever a sale can be made. Very heavy stocks are carried at the Bay ports 
d the Atlantic seaboard ports. If it were simply a question of making a sale 
ore we shipped from Fort Wililam, we would know what our routes were 
mg to be, and the cost; but it is impossible to tell, when we ship from Fort 
William, by what route we will send that grain to the seaboard. The business 
so competitive that we have to keep costs to a minimum, and have to choose 
certain route and figure out what we can do. It is all for immediate shipment. 
he Old Country does not buy ahead for future shipments, therefore it is the 
ustom to send grain forward to these positions in order to be ready to divert 
it by whichever route may be cheapest. 

In sending grain to Buffalo, we send it there intending to ship it from there 
via whichever route is cheapest. When we send to the Bay ports we have ta 
d the grain by one route—in the open season of navigation, to Montreal; 
r in the closed season, to West Saint John or Halifax. 

a The point we have in mind is this. We do not want anything to interfere 
with our being able to use whatever may be the cheapest route to the seaboard. 
verything being equal, of course we use the Canadian routes. We are not 
my more unpatriotic than the boat companies in that respect, or the rail- 
rays either; we desire, as Canadians, to take our part in using the facilities 
t we have here. I mention this because of some talk that was made of 
myself, personally, having a desire to use Buffalo to the detriment of West 

Saint John and Halifax. As a matter of fact, I think the firm I represent 
Mipped as much grain, if not more, than other firms did, through West Saint 
It is not a desire to neglect Canadian facilities that prompts this move, 
a desire to keep competitive routes open; and everything being equal, the 
rain will flow, as far as the grain exporters of Winnipeg are concerned, through 
anadian channels. But there are times when, through the -use of the Erie 
~ Canal, it is possible to make a cheaper rate to the seaboard than by the St. 
wrence route in the open season of navigation. We want the privilege then 
shipping that grain by the cheapest route, because we have to compete, as 
ave said, in the markets of the world and every fraction of a cent, no matter 
small, does have an effect upon the sale price. I do not need to impress 
hat point upon you; I am sure we all realize that. 


- Owing to the climatic conditions in Canada the lakes close for navigation 
ometime about the end of November. After that it is impossible to get anything 
m Fort William to the Atlantic seaboard unless we use the rail route, which 
too high to compete with the water and rail route. So the custom is to send 
down a large quantity of grain to the Bay ports and Buffalo, to have it available 
sell for export during the winter months. We want to be in the position that 
can use any of the routes that are open. In sending grain to Buffalo, when 
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ed sal we want that privilege. If, however, on tie other hand, it is chea 
via the Erie canal in the open season of navigation, or if we can send it down ¢ 
the close of navigation on the Erie canal so as to have it cheaper for expo fi 
the markets of the world, we want to do that. : 

The changing of the coasting laws, of course, will not prevent export 
grain shipping grain to Buffalo and then by the Erie canal to the Atlantic 
board. But when the grain gets to Buffalo, it seem to me that, seeing w 
ready then to avail ourselves of the St. Lawrence route in the open seas 
navigation, it is really an advantage to Canadian interests to let that be av. 
able. Now, in 1931 there was 11 300 000 bushels of wheat shipped from Buff. 
to Montreal, and of that amount according to the figures I was able to obt 
11,000,000 bushels were carried in Canadians bottoms and only 300,000 
American bottoms. 


Hon. Mr. Griespacu: Canadian wheat? 
Mr. Smiry: Yes. 
Hon. Mr. DanpurANp: Sent to Buffalo in bond? 


Mr. Smitu: Yes. Because it was found cheaper, 11,000,000 bushels moved 
in Canadian bottoms and only 300,000 in American bottoms. 


Hon. Mr. Grirspacu: From where to where? 
Mr. Smiru: From Buffalo to Montreal in Canadian bottoms., 
Hon. Mr. GriespacH: Why? 


Mr. SmitH: Some of the boat men are here and they can correct me Cif 
am wrong, but I think about 90 per cent of the canal tonnage transporting th 
grain from Buffalo is Canadian tonnage under Canadian registery. I think ~ 
probably that is the reason. “se x 


Right Hon. Mr. Mercuen: I presume it moves mostly in Seren botton ms 
from Port Arthur to Buffalo? ma 
Mr. Smiru: I was going to take up that point, Mr. Meighen. But I men 
tion this other point to show that the transference of this grain from Buffal - 
Montreal is largely, in fact almost solely, by Canadian bottoms. pee 


Hon. Mr. Gace Was that in 1932? 


Mr. Suir: That was in 1931. I have not the figures for 1932, but z thin 
they would be almost in that proportion. I am not sure of that, but I think i 
far the overwhelming proportion would be moved in Canadian bottoms, As 
the movement of grain from Fort William, we take the cheapest rate w 
get, whether Canadian or American. Canadian boats would always have th ie 
prefer ence, so far as the majority of the grain companies in Winnipeg are con-— 
cerned, in moving grain to Buffalo; but the fact is the rate on American 
is usually cheaper to Buffalo, and Canadian boats are not usually willing 
take that trip. 

Hon. Mr. Cascrarn: At what time of the year? 

Mr. SmirH: During the open season of navigation. 

Right Hon. Mr. Mrrtcuen: Is not the reason that their ore and coal trad 
elves them an advantage over the Canadian boats and they can take distress 
tonnage? Can you say that that is fair competition? eee 

Mr. SmitH: So far as we are concerned, the boats come light to Fo 
William. They bring up coal to Duluth from Buffalo or any of the Lake 
ports. When they arrive at Fort William they are light. As I say, they 
have brought up a cargo of coal, or something of that kind, but we are not i 
a position to know whether they are coming up loaded or light. When th 
American boats come to us they come for cargo from Fort William to whate 


ia ae because the rate has been so lon 
Hon. ee Do you mean lower than the corresponding rates to 
rts? 

‘Mr. SmirH: I mean this, senator, that the Canadian boats usually get a 
rate to the Bay ports and to Port Colborne than the American boats 
o Buffalo, and therefore the Canadian boats are not willing to run to 
ita lower rate if they can get a higher rate to Port Colborne and the 
My experience has been that Canadian boats have not wished to 
: e wrain to Buffalo to any ereat extent. 


ies Mr. BaLuantyNne: The anion: will not allow any of our ships to 
er their coasting trade. 

Mr. SmirH: I will come to that in a moment. 

Hon. Mr. Danpuranp: Have you a memo indicating the competitive rate 
that you are asked from Fort William to Buffalo by American boats against 
the rate from Duluth to Buffalo? Are they carrying your wheat cheaper than 
they are carrying their own? ~ 

Mr. SmirH: I have not the figures, but I think the practical working out 
is this. There are times when the Buffalo rates are a little higher from Fort 
Iliam and times when it is a litle higher from Duluth. The boats take the’ 
in from whatever point pays them the highest rate. 

- Hon. Mr. Caserarn: And also the port to which they have carried coal. 
Mr. SmitH: Oh, yes, the inward cargo has something to do with the port to 
h they would go. Have I answered that? 

Right Hon. Mr. MeicHen: All right. 

Mr. SmirH: We say if the Canadian boat companies can compete on an 
basis for that Buffalo business, they can have it, but we feel that we 
ld not be shut off, whatever the reason of competition is, from the cheapest 
- for export to the Atlantic seaboard. The American ‘boats do take the 
argo to Buffalo, but still the Canadian boats have a 90 per cent chance to take 
from there to Montreal, which is more than two-thirds of the trip. So they 
‘not very badly handicapped in that. 

_ Hon. Mr. Gorvon: You referred to 1931. In that year what was the rate 
m Fort William to Buffalo and from Buffalo to Montreal? 

air. SmitH: Senator Gordon, I am sorry I have not got the figures before 
and I ean only speak from memory. 

Hon. Mr. Gorpon: What would it be approximately? — 

Mr. SmirH: I would say that generally speaking in 1931 the rates to Buffalo 
cheaper than the rates to the Bay ports or Port Colborne. 

on. Mr. Gorpon: That is not what I want. I was wondering how much 
the freight rate would go to the Canadian shippers. 


Mr. SmitH: You mean what proportion of that trip? 
Hon. Mr. Gorpon: Take that 11,000,000 bushels that you shipped to 


Mr, SmirH: Well, it would work out in this way. I think that generally 
aking the rate to Buffalo has been about 1} cents in Canadian funds per 
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bushel, and the rate from Buffalo to Montreal has been probably 34 to 4 ce 
so that on the haul from Buffalo to Montreal there is a little over twice as muc 
revenue as on the haul from Fort William to Buffalo. 

We are not here, at least as a grain exchange, to speak about the hard 
plight of the farmer, although we all realize that he i is up against a very hard 
proposition. But in this particular instance we identified ourselves with th 
interests of the producers of Western Canada, as we have in all other instancés 
where it has been possible for us to work together, because we realize Shae the 
producers’ interests are our interests. 


The CHAIRMAN: Suppose this legislation goes into effect and ine conde 
of shipping are changed. Will that have any effect on the price which the 
farmer will receive for wheat, and if so, what? 


Mr. Smiru: Well, I ecu say thet anything that increases the cost of 
transporting grain to the seaboard must come off the farmer. 


The CHAIRMAN: Will this increase the cost of transporting grain? 


Mr. Smiru: Well, if the closing of the Buffalo route would not increase th 4 
cost of transporting erain to the markets of the world, then there would be no 
reason on the part of the Canadian boat companies for ever closing the Buffalo 
route or tampering with it in any way. 

Hon. Mr. Grimspacu: That is from the freight rate point of view. 


The CuairMan: There might be many reasons for closing the port. Gust 
reason might be that the American people would not allow us the same privileges | 
that we allow them. 


Mr. Smiru: Of course, I would not like to begin to deal with all thea z 
questions. ®, 


The CuatrMAn: You told us a while ago, in reply to Senator Meighen, that 
you were going to answer that question yourself. 

Mr. Smiru: Well, I am going to. : 

Right Hon. Mr. Metenen: And in that connection, Mr. Smith, cou in faint ; 
that the Buffalo route will still be open to American vessels. And I think it would 
be important for you to tell the Committee, in respect of the grain to For 
William to be shipped out, when is it decided whether it is to go via an America 
port or a Canadian port? Is it decided when you make your contract at ea 
William or after you have it in store at Buffalo? 

Mr. Smarty: The shipment of grain one way or the other is decided by us, 
at any rate—I do not know whether all other exporters do this—after we have it 
in store at Buffalo. 


Right Hon. Mr. Mrieuren: Now, your argument is that if you can only use 
Canadian boats from Fort William to Buffalo for grain which you wish to be 
able to divert to Canadian channels, if you so desire, that that will mean an_ 
increase in rates, although you still have a choice of shipping from Fort’ W iam 
via the American route. Will you give your reasons? } 


Mr. SuirH: When we ship grain to Buffalo in American or Canadian boats. 
we do so in order that we may have the choice of the two routes, that is the 
American route and the Montreal route in the open season of navigation. 
Well, when we get that grain to Buffalo, if we find that through the provision: 
of this Act we cannot ship it to Montreal, then we are compelled to ship it to 
New York, whether that route is cheaper or not. So it would raise the rates to 
the extent of the extra cost that we have to bear on account of being forced 
to ship through the American route, if that route is higher. 


Hon. Mr. Danpuranp: The bulk of the grain that you keep in storage ‘for 
forwarding to Europe is shipped towards the end of navigation, in October and 
November? 
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or you to decide at Fort William what route you will ule > 
~Mr. Suir: Exactly. 


_ Right Hon. Mr. Metcuen: Or you could employ a Canadian boat and 
then defer the decision. 

_ Mr. Smiru: Well, if the Canadian boats would meet the competition we 
_ would ship all our grain by Canadian boats. 


Hon. Mr. Danpuranp: What difficulty would there be to prevent the shipper 
rom making his choice at Fort William of the route by which he will ship his 
ain to Europe? 

Mr. SmirH: Well, the reason he cannot do that is as I have already 
explained. He cannot make a sale under present conditions before he has 
shipped the grain from Fort William. At least, it is only very rarely that he 
can. The grain is shipped to Buffalo to be in this forward position. 


: Hon. Mr. GriessacH: How much grain is there in Buffalo in this forward 

position that you speak of? 

Mr. Smiru: I think at the present time there are about 6,000,000 bushels. 
Hon. Mr. Grmspacu: How much can you store there in the forward 

position? 

Mr. Smiru: Well, at times there would be 30,000,000 bushels, I think. The 
port has a capacity of thirty odd million. 

~ Hon, Mr. Bauuantyne: If this Bill passes, the only change that I can see 

would be that you could not transfer grain at Buffalo from an American bottom 

_ to an American bottom, is not that the case? 


Mr. Smiru: No, we could not transfer grain from an American bottom 

~ even to a Canadian bottom. We would be better satisfied if we could transfer 

it to a Canadian bottom. 

Hon. Mr. BauLtantyne: But it would not interfere with your shipments to 
ui Buffalo and then from Buffalo out by an American port? 

2 oy Mr. Smiru: No. 


~ Hon. Mr. Griespacu: What about the preferential rate of six cents a bushel? 

To get that you would have to follow an all-Canadian route, wouldn’t you? 

Mr. SmirH: Yes, with the preference the way it is now, though I notice 

there is a great amount of agitation in England to change that. 

: Hon. Mr. BALLantyNE: Well, that preference is going to affect the whole 
_ situation, is it not? 

Mr. Smrru: Yes. If the present regulations stand we would not be able 
to send grain through the United States route, nor to touch the United States 
_ with it, as far as I can see, in order to qualify for the preference. 

Hon. Mr. Tanner: Why could you not transfer to Canadian bottoms? 


Mr. Siro: Weare willing to send all the grain through Canadian bottoms, 
if it does not increase the rate. 


_ Hon. Mr. Grirssacu: That is from Fort William to Buffalo? 


_ Mr. SmirH: Yes. We are not talking for Buffalo as a transfer point, but 
we are only seeking to get access to the world markets by whatever may be the 
cheapest route. If we bring grain to Buffalo, it seems to me that it would be 
n advantage to Canadian ships to transfer it to Canadian bottoms, since it is 
grain that was intended to be sent on the American route. When we ship grain 
o Buffalo we really think we are going to send it out by the American Atlantic 
aboard, but after we get it to Buffalo if we can get cheaper ocean tonnage 
om Montreal we want the privilege of diverting the grain to Montreal. 
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Hon. Mr. Griespacn: How (oe would those periods of trae last? 
Mr. SmirH: A few weeks. 

Hon. Mr. GrirspacH: With respect to 30,000 000 bushels only? 
Mr. Smiru: Well, not the whole 30,000,000 bushels. That would be the 


maximum. 

Hon. Mr. Griespacu: When the whole sum is considered as distri 
among the producers of Western Canada, it would not amount to Shee mu 
surely ? ? 

Mr, SmirH: Well, the point that we have in mind is that if He B { 
route is prohibited for transhipment of grain to Montreal, the Canadian boat 
owners will then have an entire monopoly of the Montreal route and they, might 
put the rates up. 


Right Hon. Mr. MetaHen: What proportion of your grain that goes to. ie 
Buffalo i is ever sent by the Canadian route after that? 


Mr. SmiruH: In 1931 there were 11,000,000 bushels. 3 

Right Hon. Mr. Metauen: Out of about 100,000,000 bushels? 

Mr. Smiru: No, about 35,000,000. 

Right Hon. Mr. MreicHen: Well, 1931 was a very small year? 
Mr. SmitH: Yes. 


Right Hon. Mr. Mrieuen: The proportion is not more than about one 
fifth, as a rule. ‘ 


Mr. SmirH: No. 


Right Hon, Mr. Metauen: In respect of four-fifths of the grain that aa 
send to Buffalo you are going to have the American competition, and it is on 
with respect to such proportion that you expect to divert after it reaches — 
that vou would employ Canadian boats? 


Mr. Smiru: Well, there would be this effect on the exporter. If he nes : 
that after he got the grain to Buffalo he would have to let it stay there unt 
he made a sale, I daresay that he would not send so much there. Though 
might be a benefit in that respect to the Canadian boat owners. 
will the Canadian boat owners do, if they have the whole thing in their han 
Will they make the rate to Montreal a little higher, seeing that we canno E 
to that port in any other way. They would be able to dictate the rate from _ 
Buffalo. 

Hon. Mr: Griespacu: How could they dictate the rate when the vendor 
the price in his mind and’can say, ‘“‘If your rate is too high I will ship — 
other way ”? 


Mr. SmirH: In this way, I think. If this Act goes through, then all th 
erain we can send through the American seaboard will go that way, and ee 
grain we can send pur gba wens will go through Montreal. 


a forw: a cutie we want the: privilege of ee it bade at Montreal i 1 

is to advantage. 
Right Hon. Mr. MetcHen: You know that there may be one-fifth of y 

grain that you will want to divert when you get it to Buffalo. Now, you hav tO 

take care that that quantity of grain is shipped in a Canadian boat to Buff C24 

You cannot be held up at Buffalo: you can send it the other way if you want 
Mr. Surry: It may not be one-fifth; it may be much more. 


Right Hon. Mr. MetcHen: You can take the other route if you ee zs : 
and you will be taking it in four cases out of five. 5 ‘ 
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€ that. when yes is monopoly of the route to ee we are an he 
y of those who have the monopoly. 


n ours, and still a tremendous competitive factor? Put yourself in the place 
he shipper. You cannot ship to a Canadian port and back to Buffalo. And - 
you say, in respect of that one-fifth, or whatever the proportion may be, 
t Bae on four-fifths you can eompete—and they w on’t ae which 


SE “Mr. Smiru: I don’t say it is one- Sail 


Right Hon. Mr. MreigHen: Taking it over ten years it is not more than 
e-fifth. 


‘Mr. SmirH: I would have to look at the figures. 


> ‘Right Hon. Mr. Grawam: Isn’t this what you have in mind? Human 
are Dene what it is, and prone to err when it has an opportunity of doing 


ends. Ms make it more difficult to get that produet to market, and eee in- 
-terested— 


Mr. Smiru: That is exactly our point. 
‘Right Hon. ae MEIGHEN: Tpen the American rates would be a good deal 


Mr. Suiru: I do not see fins ae Tt may be a scler point, but I do not 
see that because the American boats may do something to us we should do 
- something to them, if it is to our disadvantage to do it. 

Right Hon. Mr. MricHen: Not if it is a general disadvantage, no. 
Mr, Smrru: I do not speak for the whole of Western Canada, but I think 
hey all feel that it will be a disadvantage. They must have’ some reason for 


Hon. Mr. Gorpon: What is the freight rate from Buffalo to New York? 
Mr. Smirn: It varies. At present, by all rail, I think it is 9-10 per bushel; 
but they have reduced the rate, effective April 15, to five cents per bushel. 
~ Hon. Mr. Gorvon: And to Montreal it is about three and a half. 
Mr. Smitu: To Montreal from Buffalo, about three and a half. But on 
he Erie Canal we expect the rate will be about two and a half to three cents 
on the opening of navigation. 
_ Hon. Mr. Gorpvon: From Buffalo to New York is nine cents. 
__ Mr. Smit: It will now be four and a half or five cents from Buffalo to 
ew York, but when navigation opens we will use the Erie Canal which has 
a ey and a half to a three cent rate. 
’ Right Hon. Mr. GraHam: Your wheat will get out of fashion before you 
7S it through there. 
_ Hon. Mr. Gorpon: And in addition there will be a premium on exchange. 


_ Mr. Smiru: Of course. ‘ 


» Fort William during he season of open See you baer side what 
he cheapest route. I am speaking of the sale of your grain moving towards 
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Mr. Smiru: It changes weekly, and sometimes daily, according to th 
demand for tonnage. For instance, ocean tonnage will come into Montreal at 
one and six, and next week it may be one and nine, or it may be one and three. 
Whatever those rates are, they have an effect on which way we want to move ~ 
the grain. 

Hon. Mr, Cascrain: But you get ocean rates ciegeee in New York tat 
anywhere else, because they use the grain to stabilize the ships. = 

Mr, Smiru: Yes, but we have to do it from day to day. 

Hon. BALLANTYNE: Owing to their lack of elevator facilities ‘at New et 
—they are thirty or forty years behind the times in the way of handling grain; 
they have floating elevators—does it not cost far more to get your grain int 
the hold of a ship at New York than into the hold of a ship at Montreal? 

Mr. Smiri: It does in port charges; but we consider the total cost from 
Fort William right straight through to Liverpool, and when they are choo 
by one rout than by another, we take the cheaper one. a 

Hon. Mr. Grirspacu: Cheaper in the aggregate? 

Mr. Smiru: Yes, the total cost. 

Hon. Mr. ile aa. an: If Mr. Smith would explain to the Committee the — 
process by which the grain exporter carries his grain along until its final dis- — 
position, it would clear up matters. You own the grain, Mr. Smith, you keep 
it flowing, and you take advantage of the cheapest route. In reply to yours: =. 

cables you get offers from Europe so much C.1.F. at Falmouth, Liverpool, — 
London, and: so on for orders. Could you recount the steps that are taken to a; 
Zak the C.F. sales through to the end? i 


r, SmirH: Do you mean to begin from Fort William or from Montreal? 


ae Mr. McLennan: Begin from Fort William. Do they still sell in. 
thousand quarter units? 


Mr. Smite: “Yes: 


Hon. Mr. McLennan: uote take 8,000 bushels. It used to be the unit — 
and apparently still is. 

Mr. SmirH: I will try to explain as briefly : as I can. I do not want te 
take up too much of your time. 


Right Hon. Mr. MretaHen: Go ahead. 


Mr. Smiru: The procedure is divided into two operations generally speak- > 2: 
ing. We get it from Fort William te Montreal or to New York, and then we © 
make our export connection there and get it on to the Old Country. So we — 
start the cargo of grain from Fort William to whatever point we are going — 
to send it, we will suppose Montreal. All the while we are cabling and having © 
refusal of ocean tonnage coming into Montreal. By the time it gets to Montreal — 
we hove we will have connected with a sale in the Old Country and be able to © 
load it soon into an ocean boat and get it over. We are cabling on shipments ~ 
out of New York as well as Montreal. If we can make an advantageous sale — 
through Montreal, we want to ship that grain from Buffalo to Montreal and 
send it on to the seaboard. If, however, having the grain at Buffalo we could | 
get an advantageous rate, taking all the points into consideration that the 
senator has mentioned, so we could sell it better in the Old Country, we would 
send it by the American route to the American seaboard and then load it on 
the ocean going ship. 

Hon. Mr. McLennan: If you do not make a sale you send it on — 
ment. 

Mr. Smiru: No, we do nof send any grain now to the Old Country ons 
consignment.. It is a very hazardous thing. Their charges are much higher _ 
than ours. 
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‘Hon. Mr. McLennan: Suppose you have so much tonnage offering at 
ontreal or New York, and you have not succeeded in making a sale, you 
take the best offer you get? 

_ Mr. Smiru: We do not book ocean going tonnage until we have made 
he sale. 

~ Hon. Mr. Bauiantyne: Are the rates on grain to England lower from New 
York than from Montreal? 

Mr. Smiru: They are frequently lower because of the larger amount of 
liner space into New York. 

Hon. Mr. Batuantyne: That is the reason you can afford to pay higher 
transportation and terminal charges from Buffalo to New York as compared 
_ with Montreal? 

; Mr. Smirxu: We do not always pay a higher terminal charge; sometimes 
it is not higher. 

Hon. Mr. Battantyne: J asked you that question a few minutes ago. 

Mr. Smiru: The port charges are higher. 

Hon, Mr. Batuantyne: From the time the grain leaves Buffalo and enters 
the hold of the ship at New York it costs more? 

Mr. Smirnu: For the Erie Canal the rate is two and a half cents, and the St. 
Lawrence route is four cents, so there would be a cent and a half advantage 
right there in favour of New York. 

Hon. Mr. BatyantyNne: Including transportation and elevator charges? 

Mr. SmirH: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. McLennan: New York has some slight advantage on insurance 
rates as compared with Montreal. 

Mr. SmiruH: Very slight, though. 

Be The CuHarrMaANn: The insurance rates have become equalized between New 
- York and St. Lawrence ports? 
Mr. Smiru: Yes. . 

The CHAIRMAN: If what you say is correct, that the port charges and ocean 
rates are cheaper via New York, then all your wheat would go by New York. 

Mr. Smiru: I did not say that. 

The CHarrMaN: It was so stated virtually. 

Mr. Situ: No, I did not say that. 

The CHARMAN: The fact is that it is only during a distress condition that 
the through rate is cheaper by New York. 

s Mr. SmitH: No. 

The CHarrMAN: I mean by “distress” that you get bottoms there that want 
freight and then you get a lower rate; otherwise you do not get a lower through 
rate via New York. 

Mr. Suit: No, it is a matter of competition. You might say if all grain 
went through Montreal it would be owing to a distress condition. There are 
- times when tonnage is more free at one place than at another. 

The CHAIRMAN: But after all the rate is slightly better through Canadian 
ports. 

Mr. Situ: During the open season of navigation I would say Montreal 
is the big port for Canada. 
- Right Hon. Mr. MeicHen: What in your opinion is the value of control 
of rates now vested in the grain commission? 


Mr. SmirH: I could answer this way: I do not believe in that control of 
rates at all. I believe the best interests are served by everybody competing 
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with the other and doing the best they can, and if einey miss trade hese 
competition, they have to stand back. 


Hon. Mr. Foster: Would you do away with the Railway Commission? 
Mr. SmirH: No, I am talking of boats. oe 


Hon. Mr. GRIESBACH: Have you ever made use of the Grain Board for ‘ee 
fixing of grain rates? 


Mr. SmitH: No, sir. ae 
Hon. Mr. Griespacu: You have never tried it? ; 
Mr. SmiruH: Never in my life, and I don’t think I ever will. 
Hon. Mr, Caserain: You want to go by supply and demand. 
Mr. SmitH: Yes, by supply and demand. 


Hon. Mr. DANDURAND: During the open season of navigation how. much 
erain do you store in Buffalo? .. 


Mr. Smiru: We keep about a cargo of each grade, maybe a total of abd 
1,000,000 bushels. We keep it turning over all the time and feeding the line 
either south or north, whichever is cheapest. We would be feeding gee two 
lines. . 

Hon. Mr. Gorpon: Mr. Smith, am I not right in this? Under fa 
rates as between an American and a Canadian route, the Canadian route to 
Montreal is cheaper. The link which comes in to prevent you taking advantage — 
of that always is the fact that available tonnage is not at Montreal at a price - 
that might be as low as that at New York. If you had that, then aaa 
would go through there to your advantage? 


Mr. SmiruH: It is always possible, if the rates were always as low irons 
Montreal as they would be by the other routes, or cheaper, all would go by 
Montreal. 


Hon. Mr. Gorpon: I understood you to say the rate from Buffalo to Mont 
real was about three and a half cents. 


Mr. SmirH: Four cents at the present time. : 
Hon. Mr. Gorpon: And from Buffalo to New York it was = “1. “Tiaras 
all rail. op 
Mr. SmitH: Yes. 


Mr. SmirH: The vessel rate is 24 to 3 cents on the Erie canal, and the vessel 
rate from Buffalo to Montreal is about 4 cents at the present time. 


Hon. Mr. Gorpon: You are not taking into consideration the alee 
Mr. Smiru: No, not in that. ee 


Hon. Mr, Baryantyne: There are three reasons for shipping to the port oO 
New York, as I see it. There is the lower ocean rate, the lower insurance rate 
and the exporter can transfer at Buffalo from an American bottom to an | 
American bottom, if that offered any advantages. But I think all the other se 
charges would be higher by the Erie canal than by the Canadian route. S 


Mr. SmiruH: Well, the elevator charges for trans-shipping the grain out 
the elevator are just the same in either case, at Montreal and New York. Th 
charges on the Erie canal to New York are at the present time about 14 ce 
less for the opening of navigation than from Buffalo to Montreal. The fobbi = 
charges at New York, total cost to put the grain into the ocean steamer, are — 
about five-eights cents, or if loaded through floating elevators the figure is | < 
little higher. The total charges at Montreal for the same services are abou 
three-eighths of a cent. But in making a sale we have to consider the tota 
charges ‘through from Fort William to Liverpool, and in this operation the rate 
of freight on the lake boats must also be aie into consideration and the Tate 
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ight p rable on ocean tonnage. The freight rate is lower via the Erie 


nal, by a cent or a cent and a half, as I have said, but that freight must be 
id in | American funds and this increases it by about twenty per cent. 


on. Mr. BaLtantyne: How do your costs compare, loaded on the ship, 
a ork and Montreal? 


Ir. Smiru: They vary. On this particular operation the costs differ only 
out a quarter of a cent. I think that the Erie canal is Just a shade 


on. Mr. BALLANTYNE: Loaded on the ship? 
r. SmirH: Yes, the ocean going ship. 


~ Hon. Mr. Bauuantyne: All charges? Then the grain can be put in the 
hold of a ship in New York cheaper than i in the hold of a ship in Montreal? 


ir. SmirH: On the present quoted rates. But they may change within 
nr five days. 


Mr. ace: ee 
‘Hon. Mr. Bauutantyne: And the insurance is lower? 


‘Mr. SmirnH: Yes, slightly, but it is almost equalized. But the point I 
ant to make is that these things change all the time, they are changing back 
and forth from week to week. 

Right Hon. Mr. MetecHen: That is very important. Isn’t your argument 
is, that the cost to New York and Montreal will really be the same if this 
ill passes as it is now; but that if the Bill passes the Canadian boat owners 
ill know that they are entitled to all the business in respect of a certain in- 
definite but small proportion of grain shipped via Buffalo, namely that pro- 
ortion with respect to which you want the option of turning to New York or 
Montreal after it gets to Buffalo? 

Mr. SmiruH: Yes. 

Right Hon. Mr. MetcHen: And you say that that will have a tendency 
se the rates, notwithstanding the fact that the ship owners will not know 
th p with respect to any single shipment, although they will know that over the 
whole year you will be bound to use their boats to the extent of whatever pro- 
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pe tion you want to divert via Montreal at Buffalo? 
Mr. SmitH: Yes. 


‘Right Hon. Mr. MeicgHEenN: Would they not need to know that with respect 
) any single shipment before they could possibly raise the rates? 


— Mr. Smrru: I do not understand the question. 
Right Hon. Mr. Meicuen: They know that over the whole year they are 


going to get more business, but they do not know the time when you will have 
shipment out of Fort William by their boats. They have to compete with 
American boats, and how could they possibly afford to stiffen the rates? 
Mr, SmirH: They will have to compete with the American route, but the 
is that we will not be able to put grain in a forward position at Buffalo 
think we are going to be tied up there with it. 


Right Hon. Mr. MEIcHEN: You know that you have to use their boats for 
ain Eeanae of your business, as much as it is be necessary for you 


suld use American boats. Therefore the Canadian boats will have to 
ete on every shipment with American boats? 
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have to send it by the American route, and if the Canadian boats know the 
they will— 
Right Hon. Mr. MrieHen: All they know is that you have to use their. 
boats to Buffalo for a proportion of the business, but not for any single shipment. 
Mr. Smiru: This has got to the point where it appears that I am advoca 
ing the Buffalo route. 
Right Hon. Mr. Mricuen: No, no. Assuming that the Canadian boats 
are together, it seems to me, then, they have to compete with the Buffalo route 
Mr. SmitH: Then, why fase the Buffalo option? 
Right Hon, Mr. Muiatint: Because in that way they are going to aa their 
proportion of the business ; 
Mr. SmirH: But even now they get ninety per cent. 3 
Right Hon. Mr. MetaHen: From Buffalo out, but there is a certain pat 
of the coastwise traffic that the Americans reserve to themselves, and our 
shippers claim a corresponding part should be reserved to them, and we would 
like to reserve it to them unless it is going to raise the rate. I ‘cannot see how 4 
it is going to operate unless it is going to operate on a specified shipment. eS 
Mr. Smirn: No. It cannot operate on a specified shipment, but I think 
we will be handicapped in sending grain, in the selection of routes. If we ee 
it there we are going to be under charges and costs. 
Right Hon. Mr. MeigHen: You won't be handicapped if it is in a Canaan : 
vessel. 
Mr. SmirH: But they won’t take it in a Canadian vessel at the same rate 
as an American boat will take it to Buffalo. i 
Right Hon. Mr. MercHen: Why wouldn’t they? 
Mr. SmirH: I don’t know. 
Right Hon. Mr. Mrercuen: They know you have a shipment to go and that 
you can ship it by Buffalo and out the other way. 
Mr. SmitH: Yes. 
Right Hon. Mr. MeicHen: As respects that you are absolutely free; but 
over the whole year you have to take care that you use their vessels for a 
certain amount of shipments. : 
Mr. SmirH: It is not as simple as that. It is not only in that way. We 
are pouring a great flow of grain to the Atlantic seaboard and the dealer is 
anxious to have it in a position to sell it. What we fear is that if this Act goes 
through and we ship to Buffalo, we will have to hold it there. We cannot see 
what detriment there is to Canadian steamships to allow that grain that we 
intended to send by the American route to be sent back from Buffalo through 
the Canadian route to Montreal. ; 


Right Hon. Mr. MericHen: Your privilege at Buffalo stands exactly the _ 
same after the passage of the Bill as before. 


Hon. Mr. Cascrarn: It seems to me that you do not want Canadian boats 
to enjoy the same privileges that American boats enjoy. 


Mr. SmirH: I do not say that. I am not advocating that. That is what I 
say. I do not want to appear before this Committee as a champion of American 
interests. We use Canadian channels whenever we can. There are some gentle- 
ment here who know that we give the preference to Canadian channels at every 
opportunity, and I think every other export company does the same thing. But 
what I do say is that if that competitive route is left open it is not going to hurt 
the Canadian channels at all as long as they keep in line with what others are 
doing. 


i 
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erican coasting laws may do something to us I do not think we should 
ething to them if it is going to hurt ourselves to get back at them. 


ight Hon. Mr. MricHen: “Ourselves” are quite a composite mass. 
‘SmirH: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Gorpon: In referring to the American Mercurial rates you are 
ferring only to the canal rates? 


‘Mr. Smrru: I am referring to water transportation always, practically. 


Hon. Mr. Gorvon: But you referred to the American rates going up and 
That refers only to water rates? 


_ Mr, Suirx: All rates. 
Hon. Mr. Gorpon: But between Buffalo and New York? 


_ Mr. Smiru: They vary. Sometimes the canal is cheaper and sometimes 
e St. Lawrence is cheaper. 


_ Hon. Mr. Gorvon: But on the part that goes by rail the rate is stabilized. 
_ Mr. Situ: None of it goes by rail. 


Hon. Mr. Gorvon: Do you know what proportion goes by the Erie canal 
and what proportion by the railways? 
_ Mr. Smiru: Very little goes by the railway. I think the railway rates 
were prohibitive all winter. We may have shipped a little. 


Hon, Mr. Batuantyne: It seems to me the discussion has narrowed down 
this: Mr. Smith is afraid that if American bottoms are not allowed to carry 
‘ain from Buffalo to Montreal— 


_ Mr. Smiru: From Fort William to Buffalo. 

Hon. Mr. Bauuantyne: I am talking now of Buffalo to Montreal. 

_ Mr. Smiru: We do not want American boats from Buffalo to Montreal. 
_ Hon. Mr. Bauuantynu: They have been carrying. 

* _ Mr. Smiru: It is mostly Canadian. We are willing to simmer it down. It 


Right Hon. Mr. ae It is stiaitily the rate from Fort William to 
ffalo that is in question. 


Bon. Mr. eee But it is a fact that if they transfer from American 
bottoms— 


Mr. ert: I think, generally, where you shut off competition it has a 


Pais law. ae was that? 
Mr. SuirH: I think o two reasons: The rates got up very high, and I think 


a Hon. Mr. a We are not cutting off any competitive route. 
Mr. Smrru: But it has that effect upon us. I tried to explain. I may be 
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Mr. Smiru: I tried to explain that having that grain in a forward positio 
at Buffalo is of great advantage to the exporter. 
Right Hon. Mr. MretcHen: You can still have it. 
Mr. SmrrH: You cannot ship it if the rate gets higher on the Americs 
route than on the Canadian route. root 
Right Hon. Mr, Grauam: You are afraid that if the American rate went w 
for any reason the Canadian shipping men would not recognize that occurrence’ 
Mr. Suir: That is not the point I have in mind. What I say is that. 
long as we can ship to Buffalo we have the option of two routes out, and if t 
American rate went up to such a point that we could not compete in th 
markets of the world we would have that stock of grain. 
Right Hon. Mr. MrtcHen: To the extent that you had used America 
boats to get it there? k 
Mr. SmirH: Yes. 
Hon, Mr. GriespacH: What is the normal time factor for a shipment of 
wheat from Port Arthur to Buffalo? How long does it take? 


Mr. SmitH: Three or four days. a 
Hon. Mr. Griespacu: So to get into this forward position the difference 
is three days. 
Mr. Smiru: It is at certain times of the year, but at the close of naviga- 
tion it may be three months. 


Hon. Mr. Grrespacu: You were talking about water transportation, and 8 
am I. You say three days. ‘ : 


Mr. SmiruH: I want to explain that. In the open season of navigation it 
is not necessary, or not so necessary, to have grain in Buffalo or the Ba 
ports, but as the close of navigation approaches we begin to put a lot of grain: 
into Buffalo and the Bay ports, because Montreal is closed. Take a case in 
point. Suppose we put 5,000,000 bushels of grain at Buffalo, and the spring 
comes on and we have not sold it, and we want to move that grain to Montreal, 
because the Montreal route is cheaper—we like to have the privilege of moving. 
it, because if the New York rate is higher we would have to hold it there all 
season. It is not so much in the open season as during the winter when | we 
put large lots in the forward position to sell. 

Hon. Mr. Griespacu: The forward position has not anything to do with. 
summer business. 

Mr. Smiru: A little, but not much. I would say that ninety-five per cen 
of our grain out of Montr eal goes through Canadian steamship lines to Montrea 

Hon. Mr. Danpuranp: During the season of open navigation Buffalo is no 
a strategic point? Be 

Mr. Suir: No. 

Hon. Mr. Danpuranp: But it becomes a strategic point during the* win 
because then you are tributary to the American route. You don’t divert 
Canadian routing? 

Mr. SmitH: No. You cannot do that. 


Hon. Mr. DANpuRAND: So you want the alternative route for whate a 
you have stored during the winter in Buffalo and that is undisposed of in the 
spring? “ 

Mr. SmitH: In addition to that— 

ae Mr. Danpuranp: It limits it to that. 


. SmitH: No. In addition to that, there may be times in the summer 
ae open navigation when we have got grain in Buffalo and want to send 
it either down the Erie Canal or to Montreal. 


ae 
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) ‘Mr. GrirsBacH: But with respect to the whole grain crop that comes 
mly thirty million bushels is involved. That is your Buffalo storage. 
Mir. SmirH: You can use that many times. 

mn. Mr. Cascrain: Not in the winter. 

. SMITH: Oh, no, not in the winter. 

n. Mr. Griespacu: At the close of the season thirty million bushels is 
you have in a forward poistion? 

r. SmirH: Yes. We would not have more than that in Buffalo. 

Hon. Mr. Grisspacu: That is the whole of the Canadian crop shipped east? 
Mr. Smiru: Oh, no. 

Hon. Mr. GriesspacH: Out of the Canadian crop shipped east, because a lot 
es west. With respect to that which comes east, thirty million bushels is 
argest possible amount in a forward position in Buffalo, and that might 
ss, depending on the proportion ef the American crop? 

Mr. Smiru: Yes, of course. 

_ Mr. Smirx: Oh, yes, of course. 

Hon. Mr. Grinssacu: So it would not be even 30 per cent. It would be 
sened by any accumulation of the American crop? 


Mr. Smiru: There might be storage boats. That is so variable that you 
uld not say what we would want to put in at Buffalo. 


Hon. Mr. Griespacu: J want to get the volume involved and the effect 
on our producers in the West. I do not follow you there. 


Mr. SmirH: No one can state the quantities involved. The only thing we 
is this, if there is a small qtiantity, what is the objection to leaving the 
as it is now? If there is going to be a large quantity, and the route is 
left. open, we shall be handicapped. 

Hon. Mr. Grisracu: It has to do with the whole question of our merchant 
ping and the law respecting it. 

Hon. Mr. Caseratn: You know that you lose your six cent preference on 
ything going by the American route? 

_ Mr. Smiru: At present. We hope our English importers are going to get 
ray from that. 

The CuHatmrman: Mr. Smith, are there many elevators in Buffalo owned 
-controlléd or leased by Winnipeg erain people? 


‘Mr. Smrru: As far as I know, Mr. Chairman, there is only one elevator 
ed in Buffalo by any Winnipeg ‘people, and that is the pool elevator. 


Right Hon. Mr. Meicuen: They took that over from some company. 
Mr. Smiru: Yes—they built the elevator there. 

Right. Hon. Mr. Metguen: Mr. Bredt said that that was not so. 

r. Brept: That terminal, Mr. Chairman, was not built by the pool. It 
built by the Saskatchewan Elevator Company. 

Hon. Mr. Cascrain: By Canadians. 

Mr. Brent: It had nothing whatever to do with the pool. I thought you 
nt built by Canadians. 

ight Hon. Mr. Granam: There is a Canadian elevator in Buffalo. 

r. Smiru: I do not know who else owns the elevator there. We do not 
any elevator there, and we have never leased an elevator there so far as 
firm is concerned. 

~The Cuarrman: What has the Reliance Elevator Company there? 

r, SmiruH: They never had one and never leased one. 
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The Cuamrman: I heard or was told they had. a 

Mr. Smrru: I am president of the Reliance Company, and I can 
you we have no elevator there, and never had an elevator leased. 

The Cuatrman: The only Canadian elevator either controlled or le 
Canadians is the old Saskatchewan Pool elevator. 

Mr. SmirH: Yes, 

Right Hon. Mr. Mricurn: You are not in the shipping business? 

Mr. SurrH: I am in the export business. I am not talking of any in 
in Buffalo, I am talking of the viewpoint in the West, that we should like 
We ae left open. We may be looking at a bogey, but that is what 
think, 

Right Hon. Mr, Merciren: We do not want to close them. It is n 
fault of your expression, it is the fault of your case if you have no 
vinced us, ee 

Hon. Mr. Danpuranp: During the winter season the grain you have 
in Buffalo is never sent by rail to Saint John or Halifax? 

Mr. Smiru: No, it could not be. 

Hon. Mr. Foster: You have been dealing almost exclusively with te 
tion of shipments during the open season of navigation. You have laid particula 
stress on the fact that, you have competition when your grain gets to Buff: 
But if you have to carry the grain over you are at the mercy of the Am 
shipping interests. 

Mr. SmirH: Yes, we may have it until the spring, but we hope to have 
down by the canal before navigation closes on the Great Lakes. ae 

Hon. Mr. Fosrer: You sell it during the season? : 

Mr. Smiru: Yes, we sell it if we can. 

Hon. Mr. Danpuranp: You mean the Erie Canal? 

Mr. SirH: Yes, ie Erie Canal. 


ar 


year round? 
Mr. Smiru: No, but it is open a little later than flee on the Gre 
Lakes. Ni ee eee : oa Mi 
Hon. Mr. Cascrain: For how much longer? a 
Mr. SmirH: Very little longer, a 
Hon. Mr. Foster: What quantity do you carry there, approximatel 
Mr. Smiru: We started out with about 5,000,000 bushels last fall. 
have got some of it on the canal, and I think we have about 3,000,000 
now. What we got down on the canal we sold. 
Hon. Mr. Stanrietp: This question may not be quite relevant to the 
I tried yesterday to find out why it was that so little wheat was shipped f 
Halifax in comparison with the amount shipped from Saint John. 
Halifax there is hardly any wheat shipped. Is that because the C. P. R. off 
at Saint John are more on the job than the C. N. R. men at Halifax; or what 
the reason? 
Mr. Smirx: I do not know the exact reason beyond this: some people 
the idea that we were against the Canadian route because I wanted the shipn 
to go by Buffalo to take the preference. Then I shipped grain to Saint 
and some to Halifax. I tried to sell it in competition with the grain we h 
New York, and lost two cents a bushel on the transaction. 
Hon. Mr. StanFIELD: Why did you send it to Saint John? The rate is 
same to Halifax. 
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SmitH: Because of the liners out of Saint John we thought there would 
ittle more tonnage that would be suitable for us. But whether there or at 
ax shippers are finding it difficult to sell the wheat. They sent it down 
ix cent rate. They have carried it all winter, and the charges mount up. 
re is no prejudice against sending it there. 

Hon. Mr. Sranrietp: Is the ocean rate higher from Saint John? 

ir. SmitH: I donot know. It must be the accumulation of charges and the 
ate going down, all added together that has made it a little higher. I 
ee is very little difference between the ocean rate out of there and out 
w York. 


he Cuamman: The ocean rate from Saint John and from New York is the 


I cannot speak of Halifax. 

on. Mr. Foster: The rail rate is the same. 
— Right Hon. Mr. Meicuen: Grain would be left at Buffalo during the winter 
onths when you would have to transport it over the railways. I understand 
you that you could have this wheat delivered at Montreal for a shade less 


t New York, during the season of navigation. In the event of your having 


Mr. Smiru: I do not think any grain has ever moved that way so far as I 

now, senator. I do not know what the rate would be. 

~ Right Hon. Mr. Meteuen: I am under the impression from what you have 
id, Mr. Smith, that Canada could secure the passage of all this wheat through 

2 madian ports, providing tonnage were available at Montreal, or Halifax or 
nt John at the right times of the year.at as low a cost as from New York. 

that right? 

‘Mr. SmirH: No, I did not intend to imply that I thought all the export busi- 

could be done through Canada. TI should be very glad if it could be, but it 

never been done that way in the past. 

Right Hon. Mr. MeicHen: No. I am trying to find out if there is not a 

ssibility of that being done. The weak link in your chain appears to me to 

lack of ocean transportation, lack of ocean bottoms. 

Mr. SmirH: I do not think there is much lack of ocean transportation. 

an bottoms are laying up everywhere. You can get them at a rate. The 

s are so low that they don’t move. 


Right Hon. Mr. Metcuen: From what you said I understood the reason 
is wheat goes by New York is that at times you can get ocean transportation 
ower price and more quickly available than at some times you can get 
it from Montreal. 
i Mr. Smiru: You know that ocean transportation, passenger liners and cargo 
move into certain ports. That has all to do with rates on cargoes going 
n these ports. 
Right Hon. Mr. Mricuen: I understand that. But if Canada wanted to 
ire all this movement at rates which would be beneficial to you, I am wonder- 
if it could not be done by in some way providing this ocean transportation for 
d whether it was going to cost too much from Montreal by rail to Senator 
oster’s port or to Senator Stanfield’s in the winter time. 
Mr. SmirH: I do not understand exactly what you mean, Senator Meighen, 
hink the incoming steamers, liners, passenger liners and tramps, have to 
‘inging a cargo into a port if they are to operate successfully. May I 
a statement, Mr. Chairman? 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. — 
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Mr. Smiru: On behalf of the Winnie Grain Exchange, which I repres 
I should like to say that my instructions are that they are not at all interes 
nor are the export trade particularly interested in forcing grain on any ro 
The general idea—if I have not explained it clearly, it is my fault—is thai 
they want the freedom of the export routes that now exist, and they believe tha 
that is in the interest of the producer of Western Canada. Although the Gr 
Exchange has sometimes been accused of being an institution that mixed eve 
thing up in connection with grain, they have at last identified themselves w 
the producer in this. 
Hon. Mr. DanpurAND: Isn’t the rail rate from the Georgian Bay ports to 
Saint John and Halifax the same as from Buffalo to New York? ee 
Mr. Smiru: But it is so high that no grain can be shipped by either ro t 
now. There was not a bushel of wheat shipped, as far as I know, after the 1: 
of December to Saint John and Halifax when the rate was put up to 9-10 ce 
The previous shipments were made when the rate was 6 cents, that was i 
November, and we made those shipments in the hope of being able to sell the 
grain in the winter. ss 
Hon. Mr. Foster: Your difficulty in selling the grain has not been th 12 
there was no tonnage at Saint John to take it away? es 4 


Mr. SmitrH: No, absolutely not. 


Hon. Mr. SHarpp: Mr. Smith, if this Bill goes through will there oe an} 
way, in your opinion, in which we can control the lake freight rates? a 
Mr. SmiruH: Well, the Board of Grain Commissioners has the right to fix 
maximum rates, as far as I know. 
Hon. Mr. Suarre: I was thinking of the idea of putting the rates under 
control of the Railway Commission. 

Right Hon. Mr. MrtcHen: The Grain Commission? 

Hon. Mr. Suarpe: No, they have it now. 

Mr. SmituH: I have not any fear, in the sense that you may have thoug 
that there is.any desire on the part of the Canadian boat owners to mak 
combination rate that is going to shut off the business to Montreal, but I si 
say that to eliminate a competitive route might make it a little more expe: 
to ship by the remaining route. I am not suggesting that there shoul 
any control over the Canadian vessel rates, any more than there is. T! 
seems to be sufficient control in the Board of Grain Commissioners to 
maximum rate. 


Right Hon. Mr. MricHen: But you are suggesting that a route woul 1 
closed, when it would not be. 


Mr. Smiru: Yes, if I cannot have the wheat diverted from Buffalo re 
suggesting that there is a route closed. 


Hon. Mr. DANDURAND: Partially closed. 

Mr. SmirH: Yes. 
Mr. P, F. Brept: Mr. Chairman, may I make a statement? 
The CHarrRMAN: Do you want to ask anything of Mr. Smith? 
Mr. Brepr: No sir. 2 
The CHarRMAN: First, are there any other questions to be asked of 1 


~ 


make a statement now. 


Mr. Brevr: I should like to make a short statement in connection with th 
ownership of that Pool terminal at Buffalo. It was mentioned repeniall 
yesterday and it was brought up again to-day. As I said yesterday, t 
terminal was purchased by the Saskatchewan Pool along with a line of count 
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elevators and some terminals at the head of the lakes from the Saskatchewan 
Co-operative Elevator Company some years ago. They had to take it; there 
was no choice in the matter, because they purchased all the facilities of that 
organization. It was really wished upon them. 

There might be a sug ggestion that the stand we are taking here is based 
upon ulterior motives. It is not. The ownership of that terminal has nothing 
whatever to do with the point that we are arguing here for the producers. 

Right Hon. Mr. MetcHen: Could you not have sold that terminal? 

Mr. Brent: No. I am a Manitoba representative and that is a Saskat- 
alee property. But so far as this amendment is concerned, whether it is 
_ passed or not, it will have absolutely no effect upon the earnings ‘of the Saskat~ 
Dacia organization in respect of that terminal, because I understand that that 
terminal is leased. It could not be sold but it is leased. 

Hon. Mr. Caserain: What is the capacity of that Canadian elevator near 
Buffalo? 

Mr. Brepr: Two million bushels. 

x The CuairMaAn: If it is agreeable to the Committee, perhaps we may now 
hear Mr. George Donovan, who represents the Union Transit Company Limited, 
the Foote Transit Company Limited and the Lake Steamship Company Limited. 
Hon. Mr. Grirssaco: Has Mr. Donovan submitted a statement? 

; Mr. Donovan: I have a memorandum to submit, sir, and I have already 
written Senator Meighen in regard to this. 

The CuairMAan: Mr. Donovan has a statement prepared and he is going 
_ to speak to that statement. 

z Hon. Mr. GrigrspacH: But he has not passed copies of the statement 
around? 

The CuHairman: No, he has not sufficient copies. 


S 
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Mr. Donovan: Mr. Chairman and honourable senators, there is one matter 
which I have not heard discussed in the last day and a half regarding the place 
of the American gateway in competition with the Canadian routes, and to me 
it is probably the most important of all factors. I refer to the importation of 
Welsh coal into the port of Montreal. That business, as you probably know, 
has been growing by leaps and bounds. According to the information I have 
there was imported into Montreal last year 1,200,000 tons of Welsh coal, and 
it is expected that during the year 1933 the importations will reach 1,500,000 
- tons. That is equivalent to 30,000,000 bushels of tramp ocean space. The ideal. 
arrangement in ocean shipping, as well as in lake shipping, is a cargo each 
way. In addition to that 30,000,000 bushels of tramp space there is liner space 
_ available of at least 60,000, 000 bushels, so that the port of Montreal in one year 
has available for ocean transport of. grain sufficient space for 120,000,000 
bushels. 

Right Hon. Mr. MricHen: How do you get 120,000,000? You gave us 
80,000,000 and 60,000,000. 


a Mr. Donovan: I made a mistake. I should have said 60,000,000 bushels 
of tramp space and 60,000,000 bushels of liner space, making 120,000,000 bushels 
n all. That is the reason why Montreal has been participating more heavily 
n the export movement in the last two years. The important factor to my 
mind, all things being equal, for the carriage of grain from Fort William to 
the seaboard is equal, is the ocean rate. It will determine which route the grain 
ill pass over. We have at the present time competition between all this 
cean tramp space in Montreal and the liner space, and that is giving us very 
ow rates out of Montreal. Probably never in the export business have we 
had as low rates as last year. I feel that that is the reason why we may 
ook for a greater volume out of Montreal next year. 
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Now, I should like to impress upon this Committee the importance o 
bringing Welsh coal into Canada. If, for any reason, it were made impossi 
to bring that coal into Canada in the present large volume, if, for instance, | 
more Canadian grain was shipped out of American ports, and consequenth 
there was a reduced volume of coal coming into Montreal, it would tend to 
reduce the volume of trade between Canada and Great Britain. That coa 
represents in value probably $12,000,000, laid down in Montreal, and there yo 
have an export trade which is of vital importance to the commerce of the. 
country. If all your grain were shipped through New York and it wer 
impossible to bring the coal into Montreal on this account, it would be a v 
serious factor, because one of the bright spots in the situation in the Ol 
Land to-day results from the fact that the English coal producer has foun 
an increased market in Canada for his anthracite coal, whereas his export t 
the rest of the world has been diminished. 

That is the most important thing I had to say regarding this situation 
of competitive routes, Mr. Chairman. 

I may say that I am in favour of what has been advocated by Mr. Enderby 
and Mr. Horace Smith. I should like to leave a memorandum with you which 
contains certain suggestions with regard to certain clauses of this Bill. I think 
I would go further than Mr. Smith in one respect, at least. I would follow — 
the American law in this respect, that no foreign built ship could engage in 
the coastwise trade of Canada. Aes 

The CuHairMAN: Would that be applicable to all Canada? 


Mr. Donovan: I am speaking only in regard to inland waters. I recently : 
made an anlysis of the ships engaged in the upper lake trade, and I was 
surprised to find that out of forty-seven ships ee: in Canada thirty were 
built in the United States. 
Hon. Mr. Cascrain: That is canallers? 3 : 
Mr. Donovan: No, sir, upper lakers. = 
aes Mr. Briqur: At whe price can Welsh coal be imported into Canada ; 
now 
Mr. Donovan: I do not know what the price is in the United Kingdom 
Hon. Mr. Gorpon: You said it represented $8. 
The CHarrmaN: The three companies that you represent are in the main 
in favour of the Bill as’ it is, we understand. es 
Right Hon. Mr. MretcHen: They are lake companies. ‘ 
Mr. Donovan: They are engaged entirely in the lake trade. e 
Right Hon. Mr. MeicnHen: What have you to say—and try to get th 
very centre of the case—what have you to say as to the effect of this Bill 
inasmuch as it will compel a certain proportion of the shipments via Buffalc 
to be made in Canadian boats, namely that proportion which ultimately will | 


be going out of Canadian ports? What do you say as to whether or not that 
will have a ees to raise rates on oa lakes? i he 


lakes. There is tie Lettie of délay: Phe is ae the most important 
factor. We get no demurrage at the present time for delays in loading ant 
unloading. I understand that on the Erie barge route they do get it. Wh 
demurrage should be paid in one case and not in another has not oe sat 
factorily explained to me. 

Right Hon. Mr. Granam: What causes the delay if it is greater than is 
customary ? 

Mr. Donovan: It is caused by the fact that the shipper ships his grain 
when it is not sold, or that there is no ocean shipping to take it out. The lake 
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‘Hon. Mr. Sep atan: Because there was no storage apace? 

Mr. Donovan: Because the elevators were full and there was no available 
tonnage. 

on. Mr. Danpuranp: But you have just said the importation of Welsh - 
1 will cure that evil. 


Mr. Donovan: That will tend to cure it. That is the one bright spot 
e have, and it seems to me that ev ery encouragement should be given to 
ake the grain flow through Montreal. 


Right Hon. Mr. Grauam: I understood you to say that there were undue 
ays at Port Arthur and Fort William rather than at Montreal. 


_ Mr. Donovan: The delays that we have experienced at Port Arthur and 
ort William have not been serious. The chief delays occur at the St. Lawrence 


Hon. Mr. Danpuranp: What do you mean when you say that the grain 
eft in the bottoms because it was not sold? 


Mr. Donovan: What I mean is this. There was not ocean tonnage booked 
ra Montreal to meet the lake boat on arrival. Until such time as we can get 
the grain into the elevators the boat has to remain in Montreal. 


Hon. Mr. Cascrarn: And they are not paying. 
2 _ Mr. Donovan: That is a chance we have to take. 
- The CHairmMan: Mr. reales don’t you carry grain on charter parties 


: : Mr. Donovan: Our grain is not carried on a time charter party; it is 
carried at a set rate always. 


ocr he aga Under the law, then, ieee cannot collect demurrage? 


les. The cies is that no demurrage has neh paid and consequently we 
ave not been able to collect it, even though suits have been threatened, I 
believe, at times. 


Right Hon. Mr. Meteuen: You take that into account in fixing your rates? 
Mr. Donovan: We do, but it is a most uncertain factor. 

- Right Hon. Mr. MeicHEeN: Your competitor has the same handicap. 

_ Mr. Donovan: So far as the barge canal is concerned, he collects demurrage. 
Right Hon. Mr. Mricuen: I am referring to your competitor in the business 


lat you are entitled to engage im. You are not entitled to engage in the barge 
s anal business? 


Mr. Donovan: No. 
= Right Hon. Mr. MetgHEN: Your competitor is in the same position? 
Mr. Donovan: Re domestic CoreeniOr, yes. 


‘Mr. Donovan: I believe it is not going to affect rates much. I believe the 
dian rate rules. If we put our rate down half a cent, to-morrow the 


a erican rate would probably go down; and if we put it up, it would probably 
BS a 
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Right Hon. Mr. Metcuen: Mr. Enderby told us the American rate away 
back in the early summer of 1932 was so ruinously low that they were prac 
tically all ruined in competing with it. 

Mr. Donovan: I understand there might be times, very occasionally, whe n 
it might be more profitable for an American to put in his boat at Fort Willia 
for grain at any rate rather than lay his boat up for ten days or two weeks until 
a cargo is available. The tendency in rates has been downward during the 
last three years, and the Americans are working at a very fine margin or lo 
the same as Canadians. 

Hon. Mr. McLennan: Are you speaking of the dull midsummer period 


Mr. Donovan: Yes, more particularly, although it might apply to a 
time of the year. 
Hon. Mr. Gorvon: Do you lead in the advancing or lowering of rates? 
Mr. Donovan: That is similar to the question whether the egg or the hen 
appeared first. We believe, sir, that Canadians really have set the rate. We 
carry the largest volume and it is natural that the rate should be set by us. 


Right Hon. Mr. Grauam: In a nutshell, will you tell us why you apie 
of this Bill. 


Mr. Donovan: I approve of this Bill, yes sir, as it pertains to the definition 
of coastwise shipping, the shipping engaged in it. 


Right Hon. Mr. GraHam: Why? ‘ 


Mr. Donovan: I approve of the Bill for this reason. As Mr. Meighen has 
said on two oceasions at least during these sessions, the Canadian vessel owner 
on the lakes has been in the position of a man with his hands tied behind his 
back. 


Hon. Mr. Gorvon: Why, if the Canadian controls the rates? 


Mr. Donovan: Because we have been shut out of the American coastwise 
trade, and they have been enabled to engage in ours, 

Hon. Mr. Caserain: That is the whole thing. 

Mr. Donovan: Apart from the question of rates altogether, they have 
been able to throw their boats into our trade, particularly in times of stress, 
and have been able to carry grain which otherwise would be given to Canadian 
vessels. JI venture to say that the greatest difference at any time between the 
rate of carriage of the Canadian and the American vessels would not be one 
quarter of one cent a bushel; it might possibly go to a half. 


Right Hon. Mr. Grauam: Is there any other reason? 
Mr. Donovan: Why I am in favour of this Bill? ‘4 


Right Hon. Mr. GraHam: There is some reason why some people favour — 
it and why other people are against it. What benefit will it be to you, and why? 

Mr. Donovan: The benefit of this Bill to the Canadian vessel owner will 
be this. I do not think it is going to make a great deal of difference in rates 
which he will receive, but he will get a much greater volume of Canadian grain” 
to haul. We have an excess of tonnage on the lakes to-day, and our loss occurs — 
from the fact that we have to lay up a large part of that tonnage. It is like 
any other business, if we can increase our volume there are certain charges 
in our operating expenses which will not be increased, such as overhead for 
managements and things of that kind, 

The Cuarrman: It would always enable you to keep your rates down if you 
had a larger volume of business? ; 


Mr. Donovan: The tendency is in that direction. 


Right Hon. Mr. Grauam: It would depend to a certain extent on human 
frailty. 
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Vn. Donovan: Human frailty exists in the lake shipping mind, senator, but 
my experience is you cannot keep compettion out of rates, even so far as con- 
cerns Canadian themselves. 


Right Hon. Mr. Grauam: This proposed change in the Act will not super- 
induce any tendency to increase rates; you have said it will not. But you will be 
~ able to keep down the rates to a reasonable point on account of the extra volume 
you will get if this Bill becomes law. 

Mr. Donovan: That is one feature, sir. Another, as I started out to explain, 
and perhaps did not succeed, is that I believe the more grain we can ship out of 
Montreal the more British tonnage, merchandise, we will import into Montreal, 
and that is for the benefit of the Canadian people as a whole. I am satisfied 
_ that the more grain that goes out of Montreal in British tramp steamers the 
more coal that will be imported into Montreal in those same steamers, and that 

_ there is an exchange of trade there which is natural and should be encouraged. 
The CuarrMAn: The coal you refer to does not compete with Canadian coal 
In any respect, does it? 
; Mr. Donovan: It does not, sir. It competes with American anthracite coal. 
It is superior to that coal. I might say that in addition to the million and a half 
tons which we expect to bring into Montreal this year, at least 500,000 tons of 
that coal will be moved from Montreal to Toronto and probably to some of 
the Bay ports, so for our Canadian boats you will have an extra tonnage of at 
least half a million tons in coal. 
Hon. Mr. Briquz: At a much cheaper price? 
Mr. Donovan: The price, of course, has to compete with American anthra- 
cite, but it is higher in quality and does compete successfully. 
The CHarrman: Any further questions? 
Mr. Donovan: Before I retire, sir, I might make one statement with regard 
-—to the importation of American vessels. It would be this. As I started to say, 
of 47 upper lake vessels operating at the present time, thirty have been imported 
from the United States. The tragedy of the whole thing i is this, that they were 
obsolete vessels when they were imported. It may have been expedient and to 
the slight advantage of Canadians at the time they were imported to bring 
those vessels in, but the fact remains that every time Americans sell us an 
obsolete vessel they have an opportunity of building a new vessel, and it is 
_only second rate powers that traffic in second hand tonnage. If one buys a suit 
of clothes in the United States or a tin of canned goods, or anything else of that 
nature, it is consumed in a short time after it is purchased; but when you bring 
an obsolete American vessel into Canada it is liable to be there indefinitely, 
because we do not know at the present time the life of a steel vessel in fresh 
-water on the lakes. 

Hon. Mr. GrizspacH: What was the duty paid? 

Mr. Donovan: I take it that it was 25 per cent. That to my mind should 
not be a factor, because the appraisal of a second hand vessel is necessarily small. 


Hon. Mr. GrinspacH: What do you suggest? 


Mr. Donovan: I would suggest very strongly no foreign built: vessels shall 
be allowed to engage or take part in the coasting trade of Canada. 

Hon. Mr. Cascrain: On inland waters? 

Mr. Donovan: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Griespacu: That is, the same provision as the Americans have? 

Mr. Donovan: The same provision as the Americans have. In fact it does 
not go so far the American law, because the American law says that a vessel 
which is engaged in international trade in the United States under the American 
flag must also be built in the United States. That suggestion would not go so 
far as the American law, but I think it would adequately cover our Canadians. 


ie. 
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The Cuatirman: Anything further feu Mr. Donovan? 


Hon. Mr. GrrespacH: In operating to carry a cargo of wheat you carry if: 
subject to the contingency that there may be delays at either end, but va 
absorb those delays? 


Mr. Donovan: We have to take all risks of delays in loading or unloading. 
Hon. Mr. GriespacH: Yes or no. You do? 


Mr. Donovan: We do that. The rate is supposed to contemplate that. Of 
course the rate does not cover, and has not covered, it for the past four gies. 


Hon. Mr. ‘Griespacu: Is there any loss? 


Mr. Donovan: There is no question of doubt about that. I have lost the — 
profit of one boat for a whole season through serious delay on one trip. a 


Hon. Mr. Gripspacu: For how long? 


Mr. Donovan: I would say under existing conditions if a boat were delayed 
for twenty days at any one time, the profit of the season would entirely vanish. 


Right Hon. Mr. MricHen: I am told you are wrong in your statement 


as to United States requirement that vessels engaged in international trade must 


be wholly built in the United States and under their registry. It is only if 
engaged in coastal trade. 


Mr. Donovan: I believe, sir, up to the last two years that was so, but 


I know this: I was in England a few years ago, and at that time two vessels os 


were being completed for international coastwise trade. 

Right Hon. Mr. Mrtenen: What do you mean by international coast- 
wise trade? : 

Mr. Donovan: <A vessel to be registered in the United States trading 
from New York. < 

Right Hon. Mr. MreicHen: To where? 

Mr. Donovan: To Brazil. It is not coastwise. 
Right Hon. Mr. Merenen: Did that have to be built in the United 
States? oe 
Mr. Donovan: Yes. The English yard had built two fine vessels for the 
trade, and when the Americans found it out they immediately changed their 
laws, so that vessels in the future would have to be built in the United States. 

Hon. Mr. McLennan: Was not that because the Brazil-New York line — 
was getting heavy subsidies, and it was made a condition that the boats should 
be built in the United States? 

Mr. Donovan: I do not know. 

Hon. Mr. Griespacu: The Americans could not buy a foreign ship. That — 
is what that would mean. 

Mr. Donovan: They could not buy a ship in England. 

Hon. Mr. GrizspacH: Anywhere. 

Mr. Donovan: Yes. The Americans are going so far at the present time 
as trying to change their law so that vessels going from New York on trips 
to Bermuda must also be of American registry. They are trying to stop foreign 
trade engaging in that which is essentially an international business. 

Hon. Mr. GriespacH: You are confusing what they are trying to do with 
what their law actually is, are you not? 

Mr. Donovan: No sir. I am sorry if I have not made myself clear. As 
I understand the situation at the present time, unless a vessel has been built 


in the United States she cannot be registered for United States international 
trade. 
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Hon. Mr. Gorpon: But could that be done if a vessel would forego the 
_ subsidy? 

e Mr, Donovan: I do not know to what extent the subsidy enters into the 
question, but I certainly had the understanding that it was necessary for a 
_ vessel to be built in the United States in order to get American registry for 
international trade. 


Hon. Mr. McLennan: You mean for trade between a foreign country 
and the United States? 

Mr. Donovan: Yes sir. I might say that so far as the enforcement of 
those coasting laws is concerned in the United States, and particularly with 
regard to the 75 per cent clause, they certainly know how to go about it in that 
country. I personally and some others in this room have felt the teeth of that 
legislation, and I am strongly in favour, Mr. Chairman, of an amendment to 
the Act which will allow for corporations which are 75 per cent owned within 
the British Empire to engage in coasting trade on the lakes. 

Hon. Mr. SHarre: Mr. Smith told us a little while ago that the Grain 
Commission had set the rate on grain at 64 cents a bushel for the Great Lakes. 
Do you consider that a fair rate? 

Mr. Donovan: That is a lower rate than has been set for the last few 
_ years on the opening of navigation, and I would consider the rate low, certainly 
not excessive. As Mr. Enderby pointed out yesterday, the ship has to pay 
charges for loading and unloading. When you take a rate of 64 cents, you 
have to deduct from that 14 cents for the trimming charges, the transfer 
charges for unloading, and the unloading at Montreal. Instead of getting 64 - 
cents you get only a five-cent rate. 

Right Hon. Mr. GranamM: That is for the transportation? 

Mr. Donovan: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. GrisspacH: And then the ship owner has to absorb the delays? 

Mr. Donovan: Yes, and he has to make his profit out of that—which is 
next to impossible, as Mr. Enderby said. 

Right Hon. Mr. MeigHen: [ think Mr. Sidney Smith would like to 
make a short statement right here. 


Mr. Sipney SmitH: Mr. Chairman and honourable gentlemen, in the 
midst of the matters that were referred to Just now I overlooked one point. 
The grain exporters in Winnipeg want to draw to your attention the fact that 
_ there is a large reciprocal business that comes to Montreal from Chicago and 
- Duluth of American grain in normal seasons, and we feel that since the Cana- 
- dian boat owners have an opportunity to bring that grain there they are having 
~ some advantages, at any rate, that have not been mentioned. And that has 
to be kept in mind in any action we take, it seems to me. The American 
coasting laws do not prevent that operation, at any rate. 


Hon. Mr. GriespacH: To what extent have Canadians participated in that 
trade, do you know? 

Mr. Smiru: They have participated as largely as they wanted to, in com- 
_ parison with the volume or trade, I presume. It has been on a basis of rates. 
pe Hon. Mr. Grrespacu: How many bushels have they actually carried? 

Mr. SmirH: I have not got the figures, but a tremendous amount of Amer- 
ican grain goes through Montreal in normal seasons. 

The Cuarman: Mr. A. L. W. MacCallum, manager of the Shipping 
Federation of Canada is here, and if it is the pleasure of the Committee we 
will hear him now. 
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Mr. A. L. W. MacCattum: Mr, Chairman and honourable gentlemen, I 
appear before you on behalf of the Shipping Federation of Canada, an organi- 
zation whose membership consists of ocean-going steamships that go to Eastern 
Canadian ports, and also certain coastal steamships engaged in seagoing 
voyages. Our Federation has nothing to do with the inland trade, so I do not 
speak on behalf of the inland trade in any way. 

Since we received copies of the Bill our members have been giving as careful 


a study of it as they could to the individual parts and all the sections. We are 


interested in the whole Bill, not only in that part of which refers to the coasting 
trade; whether the sections deal with registry, masters and mates, seamen, 
pilotage, or any other subject, we are interested in them. In the memorandum 
that we have distributed, Mr. Chairman, we have made certain observations 
on some sections, and I do not know whether you wish me to read it now or 
whether the Committee will prefer to consider our observations as the various 
parts of the Bill are taken up. 

The CuatrMaNn: I think ev ery member of the Committee has received a 
copy of this memorandum from Mr. MacCullum. Do you think it would be 
wise to take up the time now in reading it, or had we better digest it and take 
it up later on? 

Hon. Mr. Brtqur: I would suggest that if he has any objections to the 
Bill that he should tell us what they are. 

Mr. MacCativum: In general, Mr. Chairman, we welcome the Bill. It 
tends towards uniform legislation in different parts of the Empire, and we have 
not very many objections. We have some comments on certain sections, really 
suggestions to the Committee as to possible amendments. 

Hon. Mr. Danpuranp: Those do not bear on general principles, but on 
small points? 

Mr. MacCatium: Yes. The first part of the Bill has to do with recording, 
to which we have no objection. Part II has to do with registry, and we have 
no comment upon that. We have a slight suggestion in connection with Part III, 
referring to masters and mates. 

The CuatrMAN: What do you suggest with respect to masters and mates? 

Mr. MacCatuum: The only section upon which we have to make any 
comment is 147. This provides for a registration of a certificate of masters or 


mates every five years, and we think it might be clearer to show that the ~ 


section is intended to provide for re-registration only and not for re-examination 
at the end of every five years. 

Right Hon. Mr. Granam: Is that new or old? 

Mr. MacCatium: That is new in our Canada Shipping Act. 

The CuatrMan: I may say that I have received objections to that clause 
from people on both sides of the Atlantic whom I would call deep sea sailors. 
What are your objections? % 

Mr. MacCauuum: Our standpoint is that if the clause only provides for 
re-registration, that is so that the Department can keep a record of the certifi- 
cates, it is all ‘right. But we do not think that the masters should be-subjected 
to re-examination every five years. 

Right Hon. Mr. Mricuen: It is to check up on health, is it not? 

Hon. Mr. Cascratn: Upon eyesight, and so on? 

Right Hon. Mr. Mrigupn: A man may not have good eile five years 
after he had passed the examination. 

Mr. MacCatitum: Well, that is not a general provision under the Merchant 
Shipping Act, and I do not see why it should apply to Canadian masters when 
it does not apply to British masters. 
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The CHarrmMan: This provision is new. As far as I know it was not in 
the old Canada Shipping Act nor in the Merchant Shipping Act. It is applicable 
only to Canada. 


Hon. Mr. Bauiantyne: It is not in the British Act? 
Mr. MacCauuium: No, it is not. 


_ Right Hon. Mr. ernie The idea is to have a eighe They die, and it 
a is never known. The list is inordinately large. 


_ Mr. MacCauium: Part IV deals with the question of seamen. Section 
i 191, subsection 6, deals with running agreements. The subsection as drawn 
provides that any running agreement shall not exceed beyond the next following 
30th day of June or 31st day of December. Our suggestion is that this sub- 
section be amended to provide that running agreements are permissable, but 
that in no event shall they extend for a longer period than six months, or 
_ beyond the first return of a vessel to her home port after the expiry of the 
six months period. While this subsection follows the Merchant Shipping Act, 
we have seasonal navigation, and we think the intent is that you shall not 
have a running agreement for longer than six months. 

The same remarks apply to section 192. 

Section 209 deals with the question of seamen claiming discharge, and is 
taken, I think, from the International Convention of Seamen’s Agreements. 
_ This section provides that a seaman can claim his discharge, and if he can find 

a substitute and offer a good reason, the master shall give him his discharge and 
allow him to re-sign. on another vessel. We have no objection to that, but 
we submit that it has to be considered in the light of the immigration laws. 
For instance, if a seaman arrives in Canada on a vessel from overseas, he could 
- claim his discharge for the purpose of signing on another vessel; but that does 
not relieve the ship signing off that seaman from its liability to return him to 
his place of birth two or three years later. 
>. Hon. Mr. GriespacH: I am just wondering, Mr. Chairman, whether there 
is any advantage in hearing this. A lot of this material could be referred to 
the draftsman. 

Right Hon. Mr. Mricuen: It is not fair to shut off Mr. MacCallum. He 
has certain things that he wants to emphasize. 
: The Cuatrman: I think his viewpoint is important. Is there any other 

- feature, Mr. MacCallum. 

Mr. MacCatium: I simply refer to that. 

Section 280 deals with penalties on stowaways, in regard to which we 
- make a suggestion also. 

- Now we come to Part V. 

Right Hon. Mr. MertacuHxn: You are speaking from the standpoint of the 
- practical operation of vessels? 

Mr. MacCatium: Yes. 

Right Hon. Mr. MricHEen: You are representing the owners of vessels? 

Mr. MacCatutum: Ocean going and sea going coasting vessels. 

In Part V, which deals with the relief and repatriation of distressed sea- 
men, there are only two small points—section 345 and 354. I do not think 
ay. there is anything important there. The Committee can discuss this as they 
go along. 

Next is Part VI, which deals with the hospitalization of sick mariners. We 
have recommended in regard to section 368 that the fishing industry be ex- 
cluded from the provisions of this part. 

Hon. Mr. Danpuranp: It is included in the Bill? 
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Mr. MacCatuum: Yes, seamen with registered fishing vessels. The pro- 
posal is that all fishing vessels should come within the provisions of the Sic 
Mariners’ Fund. The purpose of the sick mariners’ dues is to see to it t. 
no vessel leaves behind sick seamen who later have to be taken care of by th 
country. We feel that domestic tonnage, which can take care of its own sea 
men, should not be included, as under the duty it is not paying in proportion - 
to the service it is getting. We think the Sick Mariners’ Fund provides for th 
foreign going and the ocean going vessels, and makes Pee we by duty 


seamen. That is as far as at ‘should g0. st “ 


The CHatrMaAn: In other words, you have in mind that in the ae 
fishing trade, as we will call it, there is a very large element of accident, and 
that it would be unfair to have those casualties imposed upon the Sick 
Mariners’ Fund, the primary purpose of which is to take care of ocean goin; 
seamen. 

Mr. MacCatuium: That is it in effect. We also think it applies to te 
small domestic trade. The owners are here, in this country. 

In regard to pilotage we have practically no recommendations, except as 
to section 406, which provides that if a master moves a vessel from one plac 
to another in a pilotage district and does not use a pilot, he shall pay 
pilotage dues. We think that is intended to apply to the removal of a vessel 
in a pilotage district where pilotage dues are for the time being compulsory 

Hon. Mr. Caserain: You do not need a pilot from wharf to wharf? 

Mr. MacCauium: If you ‘are within a pilotage district. 


Hon. Mr. BALLANTYNE: What do you think of the pilotage provision, gen-— 
erally speaking? 
Mr. MacCauuvum: It is quite satisfactory. 
Hon. Mr. BALuantyNeE: As the pilot system now exists? 
Mr. MacCatutum: Yes. At the present moment that is satisfactory in gen- 
eral principle. 
We also deal with the question of public harbours and port wardens. There - 
is one point I would like to speak about before we adjourn. Part IX of the Bill 
deals with wrecks, salvage, and investigations into shipping casualties. Part X 
deals with lighthouses, buoys and beacons. They are quite satisfactory to us 
There is one slight suggestion, as to Part XI. It has to do with the drafting and 
~ need not be taken up here. 
Part XII, port wardens, is quite satisfactory except that we note the penal- 
ties have been considerably changed. We question the necessity for any increase ~ 
in penalties. 
Right Hon. Mr. Grauam: Just where is the provision for this penalty. of 
$500? Is that the maximum? 
Right Hon. Mr. MeicHen: The maximum is fixed by SooaOM 593, cat 
the end. 
Mr, MacCatutum: Navigation, collisions, limitation of liability. There are 
certain suggestions there. 
Hon. Mr. Danpuranp: You say, in reference to section 762: 
Tht is respectfully submitted that this section be deleted, and that the 
carriers’ responsibility for passengers’ baggage be left as a matter of 
contract between the carrier and the passenger. 
The contract appears on the ticket sold. 
Mr. MacCauutum: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Danpurannb: Which is not read by the passenger. 
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art XIV, coasting trade of Canada. We have no criticism to make of this 
t as drafted, but I aes like to refer to the proposal which was made that - 


~The CuarrMANn: You do not refer to inland waters at all? 

‘Mr. MacCativum: No, sir. 

Right Hon. Mr. Mricuen: Nobody has urged it for salt water. 

Mr. MacCautum: The Bill as drafted, sir— 

Right Hon. Mr. MricHen: It does not put any duty on any British built 
ps for any purpose. | 

Mr. MacCauuium: But Mr. Smith, I think, suggested it. 

The CuarrMan: It was only a suggestion. 


Right Hon. Mr. MeicHen: That is for inland waters only. You are not 
interested in that. 


Mr. MacCauium: I ehoueht it was suggested for other than inland waters. 
Right Hon. Mr. Meicuen: It was restricted afterwards. 

Hon. Mr. DANDURAND: That is not for Nova Scotia. 

Right Hon. Mr. MricHen: No. 


Mr. MacCatium: Mr. Smith dealt with the question of coastal trade from 
Nova Scotia up the St. Lawrence. We have a similar coastal trade on the 
Pacific coast. 
Right Hon, Mr. Meicuen: Mr. Smith afterwards confined his request 
merely to inland waters—fresh waters. 

~ Mr. MacCauuum: J thought it was intended to cover all coastal waters. 
The CHARMAN: You will be here later on, Mr. MacCallum? 
Mr. MacCauutum: Yes, Mr. Chairman. 
The CHatrMAN: Thank you. I understand a number of other gentlemen 
want to be heard. If they will kindly hand in their names to Mr. Hinds we will 
: ine to hear them this afternoon. 


We will adjourn now to meet twenty minutes after the adjournment of the 
‘Senate this afternoon. 


_ The Committee adjourned at 1 p.m. 


The sitting of the Committee was resumed at 4.40 p.m. 


The CHariRMAN: Honourable members, we have a number of gentlemen 
here who would like to give us their views on the subject under discussion. 
en your permission I will call upon Mr. Roy M. Wolvin of Montreal to speak 
to us first. 

_ Mr. Roy M. Wo.vin: Mr. Chairman and honourable senators, I thought 
would like to come before you as I have spent most of my life in the inland 
ter navigation business. 

In the early days there was not much to such Canadian business, but it 
as been so built up and developed that we can all be proud of it. We as steam- 
ship. operators and ship-builders have always looked forward to the time 
when the Canada Shipping Act could be consolidated and constructively im- 
proved so as to give the steamship lines, that have now become so great, an 


opportunity to hold their own and to further develop with the country. 
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I am going to ask you to bear with me for a few minutes while I give y 
a brief picture of the past. I have been associated with lake transport 
since 1896. Between that time and 1902 the shipments of Canadian grain 
comparatively infinitesimal as compared with those of the present. Most 
that grain was moved to Georgian Bay and from there by Canadian Pacifi 
Railway and Grand Trunk Railway to Montreal and by the Canada Atlan 
Railway to Coteau and floated by barge to Montreal. A relatively sms 
portion came by water. In 1902 I was managing lake boats on the America 
side. In that year we chartered five wooden steamships to trade between t 
upper lakes and Montreal. These wooden steamships were the only U.S. shi 
outside of a few engaged in the lumber trade, that could go through the Wella 
Canal. They were the remnants of a once large fleet that operated from la 
Ontario to the Upper lakes. 
During this same year, 1902, we built ten steel ships of full Welland Canal 
size for the St. Lawrence river trade under the American flag. They were 0! 
full canal capacity at that time, carrying 72,000 bushels of wheat on 14 feet. 
as compared with the present improved canal vessel carrying now on the same — 
draught of water approximately 90,000 bushels. This fleet was at that time 
the largest individual fleet of steel modern steamships built exclusively for the 
St. Lawrence river trade. =~ ae 
In 1909 I became interested in the vessel brokerage business in Winnipeg. — 
At that time the grain shipments through Montreal were small and difficult 
for Montreal to influence their way. We were offered a commission, as brokers 
by the Montreal Harbour Board to obtain business for the port of Montreal 
Senator Ballantyne will remember, as a member of the Montreal Harbo 
. Commission, but previous to the time when he was Chairman and while Maj 
George Washington Stephens was Chairman, the contract that was made 
them with private individuals to lease the only elevator the Montreal Harbour 
Commission had for a period of twenty years, with an option of twenty addition 
years, and with the provision therein that the contract was not binding upon th 
private interests unless they obtained the lease of the Port Colborne elevato 
then about to be completed by the government. Senator Graham, who w 
Minister of Railways and Canals at that time, will recall a contract worked o 
in the minutest details covering a lease of the Port Colborne elevator for 
similar period, which the Government of the day decided not to approve. 
Since then there has been a tremendous growth in this lake transportation, 
in the amount of grain moved, and a wonderful improvement of the facilities — 
for moving it. The steamship companies on the Canadian side have had mu 
to do with making this development possible. I think that in recent years t 
increase in vessel tonnage has been perhaps a little too rapid, especially bo 
for the lower canals. I say this as I consider this construction ill advised 
almost immediately prior to the opening of the Welland Canal. I think it was 
also partly due to the Wheat Pool, supported by the Government and assist 
by the banks in their effort to make a world speculation in wheat, holding o 
Canadian wheat for higher prices. They changed vessel contracts from trai 
portation to storage. Boats that they would charter that would make a - 
from Montreal to Port Colborne and return in seven days would then rem 
in port sometimes thirty days awaiting an opportunity to unload. This of — 
course created an artificial demand for tonnage but not for transportation,—_ 
the demand was for storage. Roe 
Now, let me try to draw a picture covering the conditions on both sides | 
of the international line in the lake country. We have a Canadian lake marine 
and there is a lake marine in the United States, where they have the most 
highly developed and most wonderful water transportation facilities in the 
world for specialized trade. During a big year they will move 65,000,000 tons — 
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1 ore, large amounts of coal and other commodities. The U.S. Steamship 
anies make their contracts for their real business before the opening of 
igation. They close their contracts for the season for each fleet for large 
yunts of iron ore and coal, and when they put a certain number of boats into 
mmmission they know they have continuous work for them. That is an en- 
sly different situation from the one on the Canadian side. Canadians have 
bulk freight business other than grain, except certainly reasonably small 
ges of coal to Port Arthur and Fort William and Hamilton, and iron ore 
he steel plants at the Soo and at Hamilton. The ship owner in Canada must 
ut his boats into commission at the opening of navigation very much in the 
rit in which are farmer puts his seed in the ground and depends upon the 
rain and sunshine for his crop. The Canadian boat is possibly chartered for 
her first cargo, and from then on for each cargo as required and she must fit 
erself into the ever changing conditions of markets, delays, competition, etc. 
_ When the end of the navigation season approaches and our Canadian grain 
is pressing for shipment, then those American boats are available to assist in 
at movement, provided the rates are profitable. This happens at the very 
ime of the year when the Canadian boats have a right to look for a little 
ream to improve their average earnings, which they certainly are entitled to 
n serving the trade throughout the year. These American boats are available 
because the American owners ordinarily reserve some space for the fall in the 
expectation of a profitable grain movement. However, should it so happen that 
as the close of the season approaches the United States steel plants want to 
‘imcrease the tonnages of ore, then word will go out from those steel companies 
to the steamship lines who are their contractors for carriage, that they want 
the use of every boat that the steamship lines have. In such an event it would 
be almost impossible to obtain American boats at any price for the carriage of 
Canadian grain. 
In the fall rates on grain are quite often affected by freezing weather. 
When the United States weather bureau announces a prospective low tempera- 
e during the night and for two or three days, orders will go out to discontinue 
the work of the steam shovels and the loading of cars with ore, which freezes 
in the cars. The result is that boats will commence to pile up one behind the 
_ other at the ore docks, and they are hurriedly offered for grain. The conse- 
_ quence is that, as often has happened, that a freight rate can drop two cents per 
bushel on grain between one afternoon and the next morning. 
: In this development that has taken place on the American side, the loading 
and discharging docks have improved their facilities and the boats have increased 
ry much in size. This has resulted in a number of what I must call obsolete 
ips. They are obsolete very largely on account of their types of construction, 
hich do not fit the new type of unloading facilities. Furthermore, these boats 
ve a smaller carrying capacity than the modern ships. They have generally 
reached the stage where they are having trouble in passing boiler inspection in 
the States, and a great many have come over to Canada, where they arrange 
in one manner and another to continue operations for some years without 
4 oilering. They take the place of new ships that should be built in Canada. 
No large and economical type of lake vessel built in the United States has ever 
tered Canada while new. In the long run there is no economy in this for us, 
nd our country actually suffers a loss through not building new ships in Canada, 
o meet the requirements. 
The Bill before the Committee deals with the suspension of the coasting 
laws. I would like to refer to that. I have always felt that there should not 
be any power that could suspend the coasting laws. We should have the same 
permanent and unchangeable pretection for shipping that they have in the United 
States. In that country there is no way to suspend the coasting laws, except 
rough Congress. Now, if the Canadian Government feels that they must have 
1-33 
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this power, I would like to make a suggestion. There would be no reason 
a suspension of the coasting laws except in the case of an emergency, an 
would like to have the Bill as drawn amended so that the Governor in Cou 
could only suspend the coasting laws with the condition that a foreign ship so 
engaging in the coasting trade must pay twenty-five per cent of the gross freight — 
earned for transportation and storage, or, if preferred, a fixed rate of, say, 
cents per ton on the cargo carried. Canada now has more ships than are needed 
to carry the grain between Canadian ports. However, there may and probab! 
will come times when due to congestion at the unloading ports, grain will ‘Pp 
up back into Port Arthur and Fort William and the country. 


Right Hon. Mr. MricueEn: This Bill contains power to suspend the _coastin 
laws. 


Mr. Wouvin: Yes. 
Right Hon. Mr. MreteHen: You are against that? 


Mr. Wotvin: Yes. But I would say that if the Government wishes to hav 
that power that it should be arranged so that the owner knows what is going to_ 
happen, and that the foreign ship must pay a duty or a tax, as I have already 
suggested. 

Now, may I refer to past suspensions of the coasting laws? The coasting 
laws have been suspended here when it was not necessary to do so except to tak 
care of the freight speculation by shippers. Every shipper forms an opinion on — 
the freight market. Often they make their sales and speculate to obtain lower — 
rates than those that are quoted. [ recall particularly one suspension of the — 
coasting laws where certain shippers for a long period before sold their grai 
and would not take the beats to fill their contracts. Business increased, conges 
tion at Georgian Bay elevators developed and there were no more Canadia 

ships available to fill those contracts. It was then that those shippers came to — 
Ott: awa and insisted upon a suspension of the coasting laws. The result was — 
that they obtained United States boats to save themselves from losses, but they 
did not increase the number of bushels of grain that could be carried to Georgian 
Bay. The only result would be to load an American boat and put her in the — 
line waiting for the elevator at Georgian Bay, and she would be there when 
Canadian boat that had finished discharging after her arrival again returned 
with another cargo. There is no need to suspend the coasting laws for th 
transportation of Canadian grain. There are in existence sufficient Canadia 
steamships to carry all the grain that can be unloaded and moved Hast. 

However, there is a situation that may develop where a suspension of th 
coasting laws is needed more fer the purposes of storage than for the purposes 
of transportation. There may be times when it is most advisable to have large 
amounts of grain in storage at Georgian Bay ports, due to congestion an 
inability to move the crop out. Then again there are years with late harvest 
and big crops when it might be most necessary to arrange large amounts 0 
floating storage at the head of the lakes. This has happened in the past, and 
can see reason in permitting the coastwise privilege to foreign ships to meet 
such an emergency. But being an emergency, I must say that it would be only — 
right that a duty or tax should be imposed upon a cargo moved in a fore 
ship. There must be something definite that a Canadian owner can have 
his mind when he puts money into an investment in the form of a new shi 
He has no regular season contract business and he must at least have an — 
exclusive arrangement reserving the coasting trade and one that cannot be easily — 
taken away. 

In the matter of duty on the gross freight of a foreign ship it would simply 
mean that if the rate to Georgian Bay had reached 4 cents and foreign ships — 
were permitted to coast, the shipper would probably pay 5 cents for that 
foreign ship and the Government would receive 1 cent, or the shipper woud 
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ay 4 ae and the Government would still receive 1 cent, depending on the 
wailability of American ships, which would govern the rate they demanded. 
I happened to operate vessels in the coastwise trade of Mexico during the 
ter of 1903-04 and 1904-5, when the lake season was closed. I found there 
eculiar arrangement. The law provided that-no ship except one of Mexican 
registry could engage in the coastwise trade, but there was a provision that 
oreign ships could carry cargoes between Mexican ports upon the payment of 
certain tax per ton. If I remember correctly it was $1 per ton. I never knew 
f such a law in any other country, but it could be applied in connection with 
he Canadian coastwise trade on a tonnage basis instead of a duty basis, if it 
ere desired. 


Right Hon. Mr. Mricuen: Is Mexico a good country to follow? 
Mr. Wotyin: I only mentioned that as an idea. 


The Canada Shipping Act deals of course with the navigation laws of our 
country. These laws can be made most constructive nationally and now is 
he time when Parliament is passing this new Act. The Bill as prepared is 
very good, but I criticize it principally on account of the absence of constructive 
effort now open to Canada. | 

In dealing with the coasting trade one must realize that Canada has a 
very large coast line, I think second to no other country in the world. It has 
been customary for all nations to reserve to their own national vessels their 
oastwise trade, possibly the only outstanding exception being Great Britain. 
That country, mistress of the seas, has always been in a peculiar position. 
‘There are always some conditions peculiar to each country. Our great coast- 
line implies future possibility for the ship-building industry in Canada, which 
I consider to be a natural industry for this country. 

- On parts of the coast of Canada, outside of the inland waters, we have 
really only seven months of navigation, and ships engaged in the trade on that 
coast must for five months of the vear go into competitive world trade. It 
_ would be a wonderful thing if Canada could have the opportunity to build 

the ships for our trade on the coast, but under present conditions we must 
consider the effect of the five months’ competition with our more expensive 
operation, or the alternative of laying up these ships during the winter the same 
as is done on the lakes. 

- It would be most advantageous and protective if all the ships engaged in the 
_ Canadian coastwise trade were of Canadian registry. As with immigrants, 
- we really do not want the immigrants unless they become Canadians. So with 
- ships that come to participate in our domestic business we should nationalize 
_ them. With these ships on Canadian registry we have a nucleus to meet any 
_ condition. It is not always war conditions that take foreign registry ships 
away, but other emergencies can do that as well. A fleet registered in Canada 
would be under the direction and possibly the requisition of our government. 
-: Ships used on the inland waters should be built in Canada. This would 
_ mean sufficient work in the shipyards to help in the continuing of the necessary 
plants for ship repairs. It would also assist in developing the country and 
would give us an added protection in the actual possession of facilities for 
ship-building. May I suggest that it is not good judgment to depend too much 
on others, nor upon others for too many services which we can provide our- 
selves. All services that we get elsewhere must be paid for in Canadian money 
which leaves our country. Let us keep in Canada all possible of the too few 
cents now paid for Canadian grain at the Atlantic seaboard. 
; If our coasting privileges are to be restricted in any way—and I am for 
estricting them—there will be good results. If it is considered that restriction 
is not advisable from a national standpoint, one must at least give consideration 
to the influences other than national that should be reckoned with. In this 
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traffic on the international waters it would seem only reasonable and fai th ‘ 
the privileges accorded to United States vessels should be reciprocal in na 
and that no more should be granted to them than the United States gra ts 
our vessels. ; : 
I mentioned the fact that the American ships that come over he 


See. and that I have never known of a new ship being sent from the | 


on oe old ships? < + 
Mr. Wotvin: We do not want these old ships. In the end, they are rot. 
economy to this country. They are brought here based on a low sale price 
worn-out, second-hand article, and a duty of 25 per cent is paid on that price 
In the long run, however, Canadian grain would be moved cheaper by. filling ar 
increasing “demand that may exist with new, big, modern, cheap carrying vess 

Right Hon. Mr. MrreHen: Do you mean there is a dumping of those 
vessels over here? 

Mr. Wotvin: You could not call it dumping under the Act but its fe 
Canada in the long run would be serious in preventing a lowering of freigh 
rates. 

Hon. Mr, Danpuranp: How far back were the large lakers built in 
shipyards? eee 

Mr. Wo vin: Since 1912 I suppose there have been ten large ships bu 
have there not, Mr. Enderby? 


Mr. Enpersy: Twelve. 


Mr. Wotvin: During that time there have been brought into ‘one 0 
two old American ships of a size sufficient to be considered in any way economica 
carriers, and they are not to be compared with new tonnage, such as would noy 
be built here. The rest of the ships that came over were too old to be economi 
cally useful. ae 


Hon. Mr. SHarpe: How many of those came? 
Mr. Wotvin: There must have been abouty forty. 
Hon. Mr. Griespacu: We heard this morning that there were thirty out or 
forty-seven. 
Mr. Wotvin: Yes, there would be all of that. I know at one time there w 
eleven in one block. T have bought a few from time to time. 
Now, may I refer to building in Canada as against Great Britain? Th 


payment methods that the shipy ards have been able to arrange, that I de 
think there is the smallest chance that it will be necessary to build anot 
grain ship of that size for the next fifteen years. So there is nothing on 
lakes for Great Britain to be interested in except special types of ships, lik kK 
oil carriers, package freight vessels, cement carriers, or some other special typ 
If times became reasonably good, there might be from five to ten ships built 
year. This would be open to ship yards in Halifax, Saint John, Levis, Montr 
and on the lakes. There is plenty of builders competition for that class of boat. 
The cost in Canada would be a little more, but ordinarily the cost has noth’ 
to do with the freight rates. In the long run it might have a little effect. — 

Hon. Mr. Griespacu: We were told that the cost of building in the Unite 
States was much higher than it is here. 


Mr. Wotvrn: It would be pretty much the same as in Canada for a lake 
boat. ¥ 


Mr. Wotvry: He was speaking about war time. The Canadian ship yards 
they thank you all for the business) did build ships during the war for 
1 lower prices than paid in the United States. 


Hon. Mr. Griespacn: What do you think now? 


Mr. Wotvin: I think it would cost very much the same to build a large boat 
r lake ship yards as it would cost in the United States. But there is no use 
ring on new boats when those old ones that have become obsolete keep 
coming over here. I should like to see some provision whereby ships engaging 
‘in our coastal trade should be Canadian built. If that is not done there should 
a duty placed on foreign built ships or a tax per ton on the freight they carry. 
Some such provision as that would help to build up our country and keep our 
mey at home. If built in Canada we would have the ships and have the 


As to the shippers and the complaints they make, I may say that I have 
ved with them for many years. All they want is equal treatment among them- 
oe They can always ship grain to Buffalo on Canadian ships and there are 
plenty of boats to carry it there. But these boats must carry it at a living 
wage. They cannot carry it at a cent and one- ies per bushel, as do American 
boats at distress times. 


_ Now I wish to pay my respects to the part of ie Bill that deals with trans- 
shipment at Buffalo. I am very happy to see it there. I think there was such 
a provision in the old law—I always did—and I think that if proper action had 
een taken, the grain carried between the head of the lakes and Montreal on an 
American vessel would have been confiscated. I am surprised that the banks 
: _ were ready to lend money or collateral of this precarious kind. 


I recall arguments that raged throughout this country some years ago as to 
whether we should build the Welland Canal or the Georgian Bay Ship Canal. 
entertained on the largest lake ship of that time the Government engineers 
shen they went West on the investigations. There were a great many reasons 
dvanced against the building of the Welland Canal, and fear was expressed that 
Iswego and Ogdensburg in the United States would be developed as against 
ingston and Prescott. I mentioned that the first boats that I managed that 
used the canals were the remnants of a U.S. Lake Ontario fleet. You may again 
ee a U.S. Lake Ontario fleet, and very soon you will have to apply the present 
uffalo. transhipment situation to Oswego and Ogdensburg. When you are 
linking of this present transhipment at Buffalo, think of it as at Oswego and 
Ogdensburg, as you must provide for the future. 


- Right Hon. Mr. MeieHen: That is to say, they may become transfer 
- points for grain? 


Mr. Wouvin: They will. The State of New York has been working for 
two years at Washington to get the Federal Government to take over the 
canal and deepen it. The Hudson River has been deepened to Albany, where 
reat improvements are going on and where a great elevator has been built. 
They are hoping to secure some of our grain. Once Albany and Oswego are 
reloped there will not be so much demand for Kingston and Prescott, and 
you let American boats carry grain to Oswego for furtherance to Montreal 
re will not be any business reserved for Canadian boats. Oswego and 
densburg are almost all the way to Montreal. 


_ Right Hon. Mr. MreienHEen: That is because they are so close to Montreal? 


Mr, Wotvin: Yes, and with these big United States fleets I do not think 
ve Canadians would have much chance. 
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The main point that I make is that we should try to build our coa 
ships in Canada, and should stop old American boats from coming Over. 
the Canadian boats, Canadian sailors, and Canadian ship yards a chane 
continue; keep the money here that we are sending abroad for new boats. 


We meen never be concerned about the supremacy of the port of Mont 
It is the leading port on the Atlantic coast, and will continue to be. But 
must attend to these other things so that Montreal will not be satisfied t 
the first grain port working about sixty per cent efficient but with effici 
at one hundred per cent. 

Hon. Mr. McRar: Mr. Wolvin, you referred to some of the ships co 
from the United States as out of date. How much cheaper can a new, — 
boat carry wheat than these antiquated ships that you refer to? 

Mr. Wotvin: Well, we will put it this way. The ship that carries 200,0 
bushels of grain is an obsolete ship. Another ship with an equal crew, or m 
be two more men, will carry practically twice as much grain. She will be 
new ship, will be easier on fuel, and will make better time. Taking it all 
all, I would say she would carry the grain for from sixty-five to seventy pel 
cent of what the other boats could carry it at. That is approximate, 

Hon. Mr. McRan: That would be one-third less. 

Mr. Wotvin: Pretty close to one-third less. 

Hon. Mr. McRar: Am I right in assuming that our fleet at the present 
time is not very modern, that we have many old boats that, from the standpoint 
of economy, should be withdrawn. 

Mr. Wo.yin: You have sufficient modern mae to carry all the grain. 
you need is despatch, The trouble here is that these boats sell storage inste 
of transportation. A ship is nothing but a contractor, he contracts to do som 
thing he thinks he can do within a certain number of days, and if he is tied 
up he loses. 

Hon. Mr. McRar: Where do the tie ups occur? 

Mr. Wotvin: At the unloading points. 

Hon. Mr. McRaz: At Montreal? gre Ps 

Mr. Wotyin: At Montreal and other points. Montreal congests and t 
grain backs up. ea 

Hon. Mr. Danpuranp: I have seen a big laker, the Wolvin. What is 
tonnage? ane 

Mr. Wotvin: She is a small boat now. She is about 532 feet long and 
has a beam of 56 feet. Her capacity is 10,000 tons. What is the Lemoy 
Mr. Enderby? ; 

Mr. ENpDERBY: 636 feet by 70 feet beam. 

Mr. Wotvin: There are plenty of 15,000 ton boats. This shows- how 
rapidly things progress. The Wolvin is not obsolete to-day; she was built just 
at the time the big change came, when they opened up the decks so that those — 
big unloading grabs can go down into the hold and take out all the cargc 
without shovelling, and spouts can be run into hatches which are at twel 
foot centres instead of twenty-four foot centres. In addition to the heavier cos 
of carrying grain on the old boats, it would cost five to ten cents a ton mot 
to take coal and ore out of an old boat than it would to take it out of ¢ 
modern boat. ie 

Hon. Mr. McRas: In order to avoid this congestion at Montreal do y 
think there should be more storage? 

Mr. Wotvin: No. I think we already have more than we need. There 
a difference of opinion on that. 
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: Hon. Mr. MoRan: What could be done to avoid this undue congestion? 


Mr. Wotyvin: Well, we should stop trying to take everything down to the 
‘si aboard where the foreigner can buy it on a minute’s notice. You are giving 
og much accommodation. First thing you know you will have a Grain 
Exchange in Montreal trading in grain at Montreal. The place for our grain is 
n Kingston and west. Of course we need a good portion at Montreal, but I 
do not think we need any such quantities as we have had down there. This 
would give steamship men and shippers a better chance to do business intelli- 
»- gently. 

Hon. Mr. Danpuranp: I remember seeing a string of boats from the 
lakes tied up at the port of Montreal for days and days. 


* Mr. Wotvin: That used to hurt me very much. Talk about extrava- 
gances of the past few years—thirty or forty ships lying there for thirty days, 
for nothing but storage, seemed to me one great waste. 


» Hon. Mr. Danpuranp: Was that grain already sold? 


— Mr. Wotyin: It was not sold. It might have been sold for shipment sixty 
days later, but instead of paying storage on it at the elevator it was in the boats. 


Hon. Mr. Grizspacu: You are advocating the exclusion of Americans from 
- coastwise shipping, and the imposition of a heavy duty on foreign built ships? 


Mr. Wotvin: If we want to continue to give ships built within the British 
Dominions the right to register and take part in the lake trade, then I say they 
should pay a duty. Ships are the only commodity coming into Canada, paying 
their own way, and then enter free of duty. 


ee - Hon. Mr. Grizspacu: If we had those two things how would it affect the 
freight rate to the producer? Is he going to have to pay more for his freight 
rates or not? 

Mr. Wotyin: I do not think so. There are so many ships now, and com- 
petition is so keen, it will be very difficult to see any increased rate due to 
_ this. We have opened up Vancouver. That has taken a big load off the Great 
Lakes during the last two months of the lake shipping season, which is the 
time of our peak load. You have a route through Vancouver, one through 
Hudson Bay, one through Montreal and one through United States Atlantic 
_ ports. They are all going to continvously compete to make the through rates. 
A few boats on the lakes cannot monopolize or hold a rate. Those routes are 
in competition all the time. There will come a time when Canadian owners 

will get profitable rates again. They need them. They are entitled to get and 
I hope they soon will get some real earnings to cover their bad years. 
Hon. Mr. Griespacu: Of course, that is the big question, whether, if these 
things are done, they will result in an increase of rates which the producer claims 
he will bear. 

-Mr. Wotvtn: I do not think they will. The difference in the cost of the 
ship is infinitesimal when spread over the tonnage it carries. It amounts to 
__-very little. 

hak Hon. Mr. Suarre: Why did the Government have to suspend the coasting 
laws in 1923? 
Mr. Woxvin: I don’t just recall 1923. They have been suspended twice. 
- I was not in touch with the matter in 1923. 
: Hon. Mr. Grisspacu: They are suspended now. 
Mr. Wotvin: The coasting laws are suspended now? 
Hon. Mr. Grirspacu: Yes. American ships are engaged in our coastal 
‘ trade. * 
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Mr. Wotvin: They are only in in violation of the law, in my opinion, 
There was congestion one fall and freight rates went up because there was n 
going to be sufficient tonnage—I am sure it was old contracts the shippers had. 
ral ‘they got American boats and lined up behind the Canadian boats. It wa: 
a case of Saving the shippers loss. We would have carried just as much grain 
with the Canadian boats alone. But when it comes to storage, sometimes the 
is a need for tonnage. 

ae have never known the Canadian vessel owners to raise any great objection 


the a Ts. ie can remember only once that we had winter conaesuae a 
Port Arthur and Fort William. It was said that a large number of ships were 
needed, that one hundred were wanted. 1 arranged for many of them all at 
once. One company sent a small fleet with the idea of rendering service. They 
received reasonably good rates. It was felt that there was going to be a need 
up there for that class of winter storage, and these U.S. boats were all loaded — 
and were given permission to discharge at Canadian ports. Out of the lot, I~ 
do not think more than three or four discharged at Canadian ports. In the 
spring the traffic all moved out in the usual way. a 

The Crarrman: Are there any further questions? 

We have some other witnesses here who want to give evidence along the 
line of what we have already heard; on the other hand there are representatives 
who desire to speak with reference to the regulations regarding pilots and 
pilotage. I sould like to ask those men if they would object to our continuing 
along the present line and taking up pilotage afterwards? 


Mr. Pierre Cascrain, M.P.: That is satisfactory to us, Mr. Chairman. 


The Cuatrman: Now we will ask Mr. Boyd, who on oar the Bay Port 
Elevators, to give us some information. ~ 


Mr. Leste H. Boyp: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am here to support 
the memorandum which Mr. Campbell spoke of yesterday, in connection with — 
the position of the Bay port elevators. I happen to be operating an elevator — 
at Collingwood, with a capacity of 2,000,000 bushels. The Georgian Bay — 
elevators as a whole have a capacity of about 28,000,000 bushels. Now, if we 
could have more grain moving through the Bay than we have been receiving 
in the past few years, it would keep our facilities operating most of the year; — 
and if we got a continuous movement or a transfer movement through those 
houses, we would be able to reduce the tariff as a consequence. As it is now, — 
with the movement only commencing in the latter part of the summer or the 
early fall, prior to the close of navigation, very few months are left within 
which we can do business. 

Some of these elevators have been built for many years, and I would like ; 
to point out to the Committee that at the time they were built we did not have — 
the alternative Vancouver route. When the Vancouver elevator was first bui 
I happened to be chairman of the Grain Commission, and the grain that moved 
through Vancouver into the elevator there amounted to only 100,000 bushels — 
the first year. That business has steadily grown, and six or seven years ag 
the elevators there handled almost 100,000,000 bushels. This year it looks 
as if the Vancouver elevators will handle about 130,000,000 bushels of our crop. 

Now, I should like to say firstly, that when the grain started to move to 
Vancouver it moved only from Alberta; but the line has gradually crept east 
ward until at the present time the movement to Vancouver reaches as far 
east as Regina. So that with a dividing line almost dividing the Prairie 
provinces i two, the Vancouver port has taken away from the movement of 
grain to the east practically half the crop each year. That leaves the Georgian. 
Bay elevators in a very critical position to-day. We feel that unless something: 
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to bring to the Georgian Bay that grain which naturally belongs to it, 
| of having it pass through Buffalo, the position of the Bay elevators is 
to be very serious. 

may say that in conjunction with those elevators at the Bay, we link 
vith ourselves both the Canadian Pacific and the Canadian National Railways, 
because without their assistance our elevators at the Bay cannot move our 
n further east. So with the co‘operative movement between the Bay 
levators and the railways, we are quite satisfied that with the capacity we 
have got and with the continuous transfer movement we can very well take 
care of the Canadian crop; that is, including, [ mean, the movement through 
mtreal proper. 

i ‘Now, as Mr. Campbell has told you, the suggestion in this Bill is very 
sa sfactory and acceptable. to the Bay elevators. We feel it is only fair that 
‘should get this protection. 


_ Right Hon. Mr. MeicHen: What is the provision that affects the Bay 
levators? 


rly spring, which we have not got now. 

Right Hon. Mr. Metanen: I am not just clear why it will. I hope it will. 
~ Mr. Born: We feel that. 

_ Right Hon. Mr. MricHen: Just why? 

- Mr. Boyp: We feel that if this regulation, which says that this grain must. 
ove—I am not referring to the six cent preference, because that is a question 
: entirely by itself—but we feel that this prohibition on an American bringing 
grain to Buffalo, unloading or transferring to another American vessel, and 


taking it to Montreal, will have a tendency to bring more grain to the Bay 
ports and transfer it by rail to Montreal and east to Saint John and Halifax 


Fe Pe Bight Hon. Mr. MeicHbn: You say you feel that. I hope your feelings 

e true and faithful to the facts. But why would it do so? I cannot get that 
-my head. 
Mr. Boyp: There is a natural movement to Buffalo, senator. 

Right Hon. Mr. MeicHen: Yes. 
Mr. Boyp: There is, I might say, an unnatural movement to the Bay port 
elevators and transfer by rail. If we can get a water and rail route from the 
Bay port elevators to Montreal and to Saint John and Halifax which is a com- 
petitive rate, we feel that the Bay elevators will benefit that much. 
aes Right Hon. Mr. MereHeNn: Sure they will; but that is not in this Bill. 
Mr. Boyp: But the coastal law falaiicn is going to affect us. That is 
ur feeling, anyway. Whether that will work out in practice or not, we hope and 
feel that it will. 
The Cuatrman: Is it because the American boats cannot take the grain 
st to Buffalo and later on down to Montreal, therefore that grain would not 
go to Buffalo, but to a Bay port elevator? 
Mr. Boyp: Yes, we feel that. Whether in practice it will work out or a 
remains to be proved. 
_ Yesterday Senator Meighen referred to the regulation and its effect on the 
movement of grain through Montreal. From my experience on the grain com- 
sion for several years, I know there was a great movement of American grain 
ugh Montreal, and one year I think some ‘90, 000,000 bushels moved through. 
re was a peculiar reason for that movement. At that time there was a big 
mM nd i in Germany for a particular kind of barley. They called it a malting 
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barley, but it was really harley taken over tiene for hue feed. There was a 
a big demand for off grade Amber Durum wheat, which was brought to Mont- 


Chicago and Duluth was cheaper, and, seoontllys hee found by bringing it into 
Montreal they could get seaboard inspection, which was a more favourable — 
inspection, being an inspection as to milling value rather than the inspection 
they had to take out of New York, = was a mechanical TmSpervey 


fae quantity ‘of ‘ia trade moved iran ” Montreal. The trade fell off for 
some reason, but I feel Montreal will get that business back again if it returns, 
because it is the best route as between New York and Montreal. e 
Hon. Mr. McLennan: In the old days a great deal of corn was shippec 
out of Montreal, one of the advantages being the cooler route rendered the 
corn es ae to heat. eee 


of uate ae the erain has less tendency to heat going in that divechaa 
Hon. Mr. McLENNAN: Has that. trade all disappeared? 


tion ie Aah aca and Argentine corn, which comes around now ia Mont 
real, has offset that. To-day in Montreal there are quite a few bushels of 
Argentine corn, but South African corn is at a premium. I understand to-day ~ 
there is a firm looking for a boat which has 220,000 bushels of South African 
corn on it. The boat is on its way to England. They are trying to divert it to 
Montreal. 

Hon. Mr. GriespacH: Why should it go to Montreal? 

Mr. Boyp: It is sold out through the West. It is brought out this way. 

The CHarrMAN: It is a stock feed. 

Mr. Boyn: Yes. 

Right Hon. Mr. MeicHen: Do you mean to say they bring in corn from 
South Africa to feed stock in Western Canada? 

Mr. Boyp: I feel, senator, that they must really use that corn for other 
purposes. 

The CHARMAN: Eventually the hogs eat it. 

Mr. Boyp: Yes, as mash. ea 

Right Hon. Mr. Mrignen: Mr. Boyd, you were chairman of the Grain 
Commission for some years? : 

Mr. Boyp: Yes, twelve years. : 

Right Hon. Mr. MetcuHen: In your opinion, will the putting into effect on 
this definition as to coastal traffic, thereby reserving to Canadian vessels the 
Fort William-Buffalo- Montreal trade, have a tendency to raise rates on the 
lakes as against the producer? 

Mr. Boyn: I do not think so, senator. My reason for saying it is this. 
There is, as you know, a statute The Inland Water, Lake Freights Act, which 
gives the Grain Commission the right to regulate those rates and fix a maximum ~ 
rate. If the Grain Commission passes a maximum rate, it makes no difference | 
how low it goes, and that power is there. If the Act is not sufficient, ees 
it can be made so. 

Right Hon. Mr. MetcHen: It was in effect when you were chairman. 

Mr. Boyp: Yes, it came into effect during my time. 

Hon. Mr. Danpuranp: In 1923? 

Mr. Boyp: Yes. 


i 
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_ Mr. Boyp: Why the Act was suspended? 

_ Hon. Mr. Danpuranp: Yes. 

_ Mr. Boyp: Was it in 1923— : 

_ Right Hon. Mr..Mrtcuen: Yes. The fall of 1923. A very strong coasting 
w had recently been passed. 

_ Hon. Mr. Danpuranp: There was a crisis, and I think the American boats 
were involved. _ 

____-Mr. Boyp: If that is the explanation you want, I will give it. When the 
“Act was passed—I think Senator Meighen knows this very well, too—it was 
found impractical in that it applied to an international situation; that is, the 
fixing of rates on the Great Lakes could only be applied to Canadian vessels, 
and the American vessels refused to abide by it. 

Right Hon. Mr. MrtcHen: That is the point. 


_ Mr. Boyp: It was found necessary to clear up the situation, because it 
became very serious when the American boats would not come in. We had 
a big crop, the movement was on, and these boats refused to come in. 
_ Hon. Mr. Danpuranp: Because you were fixing a maximum rate? 
_ +Mr. Boyp: No, but the Act said that every vessel owner had to file his 
tariff with the Board of Grain Commissioners. Now, the American boats said, 
and they told me themselves, ‘“We will not agree to that because we have never 
submitted to the Interstate Commerce Commission, and if we agree to that 
Canadian statute the Interstate Commerce Commission will say, ‘come in under 
us.” At that time they were not, and that was the reason. 
nae Right Hon. Mr. Meteten: I see. The result was that the American 
competition was driven out even as respects rates from Fort William to Buffalo. 
Mr. Boyp: Yes, because they would all have to file their tariff. 
Right Hon. Mr. MeiaHen: Yes. It comes back to me now. 
_ Mr. Boyp: Some arrangement was made temporarily whereby we could get 
_ the grain moving. That is all the Grain Commission was interested in, to 
-move the crop. When we made the shipper, instead of the vessel owner file his 
charter, the rates had gone up to twelve and thirteen cents while the crisis was 
on. The moment we changed that regulation and the shipper had to file his 
charter, the rates dropped to six or seven cents, and dropped quickly. 
: Right Hon. Mr. Mricuen: If this traffic is reserved for Canadian vessels, 
do you think the protection afforded the western producer by the Grain Commis- 
sion will be really effective? 
= “Mr. Boyn:.I do, sir. 
. Right Hon. Mr. MetcHen: Do you think it will be necessary? Do you 
_ think the competition of the Buffalo route will be a sufficient controlling factor? 
Mr. Boyv: I do not think if the regulations as proposed in this Act are 
_ adopted the farmer need fear there will be a rise in rates. 
: Right Hon. Mr. Meteuen: Will there be a rise at all? 


my Mr. Boyp: I do not think so. I really feel that. I am entirely disinterested 
now, and I honestly feel from my experience that Canadian ship owners operat- 

ing on the Great Lakes will not attempt unduly to raise rates. 

el Right Hon. Mr. MrtauHen: How can they raise rates in respect of any 
‘shipment if the shipper can ship his wheat via Buffalo and New York at his 

option by American boats? 

Mr. Boyn; There is a statute which says that the shipper has to file his 

charter rates. Those charter rates have to be filed with the Grain Commission 
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for the reason. I feel that the effect. of the Act was to hold the rates down 
a fair and reasonable basis. I believe to-day that that Act is applicable. 
Hon. Mr. McLennan: Is it applied? of 
Mr. Boyp: When necessary. I know that when I was in Winnipeg Tat f 
—at the time of which I think Mr. Bredt was speaking—I think the Gr: 
Commission advised the boats that that rate was high enough and had to 
down. I think Mr. Bredt mentioned it. “ 
Right Hon. Mr. Meicurn: That was last fall? ee 
Mr. Boyp: Yes. I happened to be in Winnipeg just on that day. ‘aa 
Right Hon. Mr. Mricren: I suppose the case of the American boa 
seeking distress cargoes, and the consequent temporary reduction in rates ti 
would take place in that event, will not be possible under this Bill? 
Mr. Boyn: I do not think so. 


Right Hon. Mr. MreteuHen: Then in individual cases there would be a i ‘ 
to the producer, would there not? 


Mr. Boyp: The only loss to the producer would be if there was not sufficien 
“Canadian tonnage to move the crop. Of course, as you ree senator,— — 


Right Hon. Mr. MetauEn: We know there is. 


Mr. Boyp: Yes. But at a particular season of the year when the crop sta 
to flow to Fort William and certain shippers of grain want to move it to ates 
east point, or to put it in a forward position, as Mr. Smith said, there may be 
a demand for a lot of tonnage, as there is always a like demand for anythi 
else during a certain period of time. At that time there may be a demand fo 
tonnage which cannot possibly be supplied. But I have sat here for the last 
two days listening to this discussion, and I have come to the conclusion tha’ 
the producer would not suffer any injury by an increase in rates by the puttin 
into effect of the proposed Act that you are discussing here. 


Right Hon. Mr. Metcuen: Do you think, though, it would result in a les 
quantity going via the American Atlantic ports? 


Mr. Boyp: I feel from my experience that that would result. = 
Right Hon. Mr. Meteuen: It would be better for our own eastern ports? x 


Mr. Boyp: I think so. That is the only way in which Halifax ane Be 
Saint John are going to benefit. : 


Hon. Mr. McLennan: We hear a good deal from the President of th 
United States about reciprocity and more favourable trade relations with other _ 
countries. What effect would that have on a proposal by them to put their 
coasting laws on as favourable a basis for Canadian ships as our coasting laws - 
at the present time are for American ships? = 


Right Hon. Mr. MeigHen: We should be glad to have that. 


Mr. Boyp: I do not know what effect it would have, but anything reciproc 
under which Canada is going to benefit, I think we ought to be glad to have. — 


Hon. Mr. GriespacH: Has Mr. Baya anything to suggest as to what the 
situation would be if the St. Lawrence waterway is carried out; how would th 
affect the situation? es f 

Mr. Boyp: You mean in what respect, senator? 


Hon. Mr. Grrespacu: If the canalization of the St. Lawrence river is co = 
pleted, and ocean-going ships can come up to the head of the lakes if they w 
to—I do not say they will—would that affect the general rate situation on thi 
lakes? 


a 
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Mr. oD: It is ane my opinion, senator, but I will give it to you for what 
orth. I do not think you will find any ocean-going boats coming up the 
nal, because I do not think it will be profitable for them to do so. In the 
rst place, these ocean-going boats cannot be built the way our lake carriers 
re built. Our lake carriers are nothing but great big hulks, whereas ocean- 
gol ng boats have to have between decks to stabilize them. So it will not be 
_ profitable for those ocean-going boats to come up to load and unload grain, 
cause it costs too much to trim it and to load and unload it. 


_ Hon, Mr. Griespacu: _The light boats will go down to Montreal? 
Mr. Boyp: Yes. 
Hon. Mr. Griespacu: Will that affect the situation? 


_ Mr. Boyp: The Georgian Bay situation, but I do not think it will affect the 
ther situation. 


Hon. Mr. Cascrain: The ocean boat is so much heavier. 


_ Mr. Boyp: Yes, and I cannot see how those boats can move up to the docks. 
he water would have to be deepened at the docks, all your facilities would 
ave to be changed. 


Right Hon. Mr. Grauam: The St. Lawrence project is more a power than 
‘ a navigation project. 


Mr. Boyp: It is—a great part of it, anyway. 


Right Hon. Mr. Mreiguen: You have not said anything about the Hudson 
Bay route as a rate controlling factor, Mr. Boyd. 

_ Mr. Boyp: I am only giving my own opinion now, Senator Meighen. The 
Hudson Bay route as a factor can only be gauged when the grain moves through 
the Hudson Bay elevator and its facilities on the same basis as it moves through 
the other competitive elevators. To-day it does not do that. To-day they 
get free storage—I do not know whether they get free elevation—which the 
_ other elevators do not get. I think as a comparison to-day the time is not 
ripe to judge it. 

Right Hon. Mr. Metcuen: Is there any grain moving even with the free 
storage? 

Mr. Born: No, there is only capacity, as I understand it, of 2,000,000 
ushels at Hudson Bay, and there is only a certain period of navigation when 
boats can come in. If you get your grain there after the last boat goes out, 
you will have to pay one cent per bushel per month on your grain, and that 
for nine months is nine cents. I do not know any company that would want 
o keep its grain there for that period of time. You may say to me that Montreal 
s closed for five months of the year. That is true. But in regard to the 
_Hudson route there is uncertainty yet as to the facilities both in the way of 
boats and, as one witness mentioned the other day, insurance. There are so 
many factors entering into the question of the Hudson Bay route that I do not 
hink to-day you can put it on a comparative basis at all with Montreal, 
Georgian Bay or Vancouver. 


- The CuHarrMAn: Any further questions? I thank you, Mr. Boyd. 


Is Mr. Gordon P. Campbell here? He is said to be representing the Norris 
Gr n Company, Limited. 


~ Gorpon P. CAMPBELL (representing the Norris Grain Company, Limited): 
Mr. Chairman, I have a telegram from Mr. C. C. Field, President of the Norris 

ain Company, who are very large shippers of grain and members of the 
xchange, I will file a copy of the telegram. It reads as follows:— 
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New York, N.Y. 12.10 p.m. : 

G. P. CAMPBELL, f 
Chateau, ‘Ottawa. ee 

In connection with proposed new Shipping Act I Sathowae you 
express my views which are as follows Quote I favor the protection 
Canadian ship owners provided these interests will haul the water bor 
grain from Lake Superior at fair and equitable rates as these ships a 
hiring Canadian labour and purchasing all their supplies and equipme: 
for operation in Canada and are therefore entitled to the same protection as 
other industries STOP It is very evident that some protection must 

afforded Canadian ships othewise this industry will go into decay in fact — 
practically all Canadian Shipping Companies in past few years have 
suffered very heavy losses STOP I would point out that the competition — 
of American tonnage on the Upper Lakes is quite unfair as owing to their 
profitable ore and coal contracts which are not available to the Canadian 
tonnage they can afford at certain times of the year to carry grain below 
cost on account of the aforementioned ore and coal contracts STOP 
To my mind it is essential that the Canadian Shipping interests be — 
allowed to exist under fair and equitable conditions STOP I might also | 
mention that in addition to the unfair competition by United States Lake 
tonnage the Canadian water transportation business has been badly 
injured by the excessive amount of grain which has been diverted by the ~ 
Canadian Railroads to Vancouver as against the movement via Fort 
William STOP The Canadian Shipping industry has provided in recent 
years ample carrying capacity to move a much larger amount of grain 
than has been available at Fort William also terminal facilities every- 
where from Fort William east have been greatly increased during the pas 
few years so that this industry is now geared up for much greater volume 
than has been available during the past few years and unless this business ~ 
is provided this industry can never exist. : 


C. C. Frevp Norris Grain Co. Lp. 
Winnipeg, President. 


Right Hon. Mr. Mreiauen: The Norris Company are shipping grain, but 
are they in the shipping business itself? 


Mr. Camppetu: No, they are not, sir. 

Right Hon. Mr. MeicHen: They are not on the Council of the Grain 
Exchange, apparently? 

Mr. Campsetu: Well, I do not know what their position is on the Grain : 
Exchange, except that they are members. 

Hon. Mr. Cascratn: They are a big concern. . 

Mr. Camppetu: Yes. I might say that I spoke to Mr. Field on the tele- — 
phone and he expressed the feeling after considering the provisions of the Act 
that Buffalo is not cut off at all from the movement, that is to say that when 
they ship grain from Fort William or Port Arthur and they do not know 
whether it is going to move through Montreal or threugh New York, they can — 
still move it in Canadian vessels and when they get it to Buffalo they can move 
it either way. They also feel that the Bay ports are offering very good facilities 
for the storing of grain. As a matter of fact, I think they have stored during 
the past winter between seven and eight million bushels of grain at Bay ports. 
As I say, they do not feel that the provisions of this measure will cut off that 
Buffalo movement in the least. 

As to the possibility of increase in rates they feel of course that the rates 
should not be increased. At the same time Mr. Field pointed out that we are ~ 
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dent upon the Canadian tonnage to move the grain, and it is only in certain 
seasons of the year that American tonnage will come in. Therefore unless the 
Canadian ships are suppoted so that they can operate, the situation would work 
to the great disadvantage of the shippers in the end. 
- The Cuatrman: We have now heard all those who have come here to speak 
to us on this phase. If it is your pleasure, we will next hear representatives of 
the pilotage interests. Mr. Jean St. Germain is here representing the pilots of 
the Montreal district. 
Mr. Jean St. Germain: Mr. Chairman and honourable members, I have 
made up a memorandum, and you will notice that it does not contain any sug- 
estions for radical changes in the Bill as drawn. The object is principally to 
efer to what we consider are discrepancies. First I should like to refer to 
rticle 3, paragraph 70, on page 8 of the Bill. This reads: 
-  Pilotage Authority means any existing pilotage authority and any 
persons authorized by the Governor in Council to appoint or license 
pilots or fix or alter rates of pilotage; if the pilotage authority is the 
Minister of Marine, it includes the Deputy Minister of Marine. 


Now I will refer to article 382, which says: 

Subject to the provisions of this Part, or of any Act for the time 
being in force in its pilotage district, every pilotage authority shall, within 
its district, have power, from time to time, by by-law confirmed by the 
: Governor in Council, to 

do certain things. 
Right Hon. Mr. Mrtcuren: That says what the powers of the pilotage 
authorities will be. The first clause that you read merely said that if the 
pilotage authority is the Minister of Marine it includes the Deputy Minister. 
But they would have no more powers than are conferred on them by section 382. 
Mr. Sr. Germatn: I thought that the Minister could not give his powers 
to anyone else because he is governed by this article 382, and paragraph (p) 
of that article reads:— 

to authorize the pilotage authority to delegate to any person or persons 
either generally or with reference to any particular matter all or any 
of the powers of such pilotage authority. 


Right Hon. Mr. Mrtcuen: You are saying that if, for example, the Gov- 
-ernor in Council constitutes the Minister a pilotage authority, the Minister 
then could not constitute the Deputy a pilotage authority? 

Mr. Sr. Germain: I believe that the Minister himself is the pilotage 
‘authority, and it is my impression that he could not delegate his power unless 
duly authorized by the Governor in Council. 

- Right Hon. Mr. Metcuen: By by-law confirmed by the Governor in 
Council. 

y Mr. Sr. Germain: Yes, quite. But it says now that the Minister of Marine 
includes the Deputy Minister. Furthermore, it says here that the pilotage 
authority may fix or alter rates. That is covered by paragraph (h) of 
article 382. 

Right Hon. Mr. Mereuen: As I understand it, you do not want the Deputy 
- Minister to be a pilotage authority? 

e Mr. Sr. Gurmarn: Not unless he is appointed such by by-law confirmed by 
the Governor in Council. 

eB Right Hon. Mr. Mricuen: I do not think he can be a pilotage authority 
in any other way. My advise is that the Justice Department rules that the 
- definition you read has not the effect of enabling the Deputy Minister to be 
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a pilotage authority and therefore in the position of the Minister. It is neces 
sary that he be named specifically in the by-law and that this be approved 
Order in Council, even if the Bill is left as it is now. The Department of = 
Justice has ruled ‘that, and that is the way it struck me when I read it. 


Mr. St. GrrMAIN: It is a new clause. 
Right Hon. Mr. Mretcuen: We shall look into it. 
Mr. St. Germain: We propose a change in paragraph (n) of article ¢ 
to make it read as follows:— 
Limit the period during which any licence to a Pilot shall be 
force, elsewhere than in the “pilotage district of Montreal, to a tern 
less than two years from its date, ete. 


That is, we propose the insertion of the words “ elsewhere than int 
pilotage district of Montreal.” int 
Right Hon. Mr. MricuHrn: That is, that there should be no limit in 
Montreal? i emt: 
Mr. Sr. GerMatn: Yes, that is the object, and I will explain why. Th 
is a pilot fund created by the Minister in Montreal. 
Right Hon. Mr. Mriguen: On account of the existence of that fund you 
say it w 5 not be fair to limit the licences to two years in Montreal? 
Mr. GerMAIN: Yes. Furthermore, I humbly submit to this Heenan 
body thet ii it is a case of checking on the pilots, this is already provided 
because every year at about this season the pilots are submitted to a very. 
strict examination of eyesight, hearing, so on, and there is a record of t 
conduct. ne 
Hon. Mr. Cascrary: When you speak of the Montreal pilotage district, do 
you mean from Montreal and westward or between Montreal and Quebec? __ 
Mr. St. Germain: I mean between Montreal and Quebec, but I do not 
include panes cams Ly is Katee excluded by paceen oe Gb gal believe 


laws of their own, 
Hon. Mr. Cascrain:. There are pilots west of Montreal. 
Mr. St. Germain: No. : 
Hon. Mr. Caseratn: I do not know where fies come from, but pilots a are | 
obtained west of Montreal. 
Hon. Mr. McLennan: But there is no pilot board there. 


Mr. St. Germain: May I now draw your attention to article 3987 We 
would like to see this changed to read as follows:— zi 
Every pilot compelled to retire under the provisions of this ae 

account of age or of mental or bodily infirmity and every widow an 

child of a deceased pilot shall be entitled to the pension or assistal 
granted to him or her out of the pilot fund of such district by the pilotag 
authority, pursuant to the by-laws made under this part. 


Here there is discretionary power left to the pilotage authority, and 
think that he cannot have this discretionary power on account of article 


Right Hon. Mr. MrticHeN: What you say is that instead of the pilo 
authority being able to fix the pension, the pilot should be entitled to St 
pension as he would have by virtue of by- law confirmed? Hs 


Mr. St. Germain: Yes. 2 


Right Hon. Mr. MricHen: J am not clear why it is put in the way i 
in the Bull. Bee 
Mr. Hawken: It is section 439 of the Canada Shipping Act as at presen 
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Right. fon ite MetcHEN: I suppose the pilotage authority always has 
n certain definite amounts, according to the earnings of the pension fund. 
‘Hon. Mr. GriespacH: There must be a regulation. 


r. St. Germain: Every pilotage authority is governed by a by-law, as 
the distribution is concerned. 


ight Hon. Mr. Meicuen: And the pilotage authority has just followed 
by-law in the past? 


‘Mr. Sr. Germain: Exactly. 


Right Hon. Mr. Meigen: But you do not want the pilotage authority to 
in the position in the future where he can follow it or not follow it as he 


‘Mr. St. Germain: That is right. 
Then article 416 as it appears in the Bill reads: 


3 _ The following ships shall, subject to the next following sections, 
be xempt from the payment of pilotage dues: 


(c) Ships of any nationality, used exclusively for pleasure, of not 
over one hundred feet in length and not over nine feet in 
draught. 


We = that this should be reduced to seventy feet in length and seven 


_ Mr. Hawken: No sir. 
Right Hon. Mr. Meicuen: Your argument is that a ship of seventy feet 
more really requires pilotage? 


Mr. St: Germain: Yes, because very often those pleasure ships come 
___ down in the channel, which is only about 450 feet wide in some places, and 
they do not know much about the St. Lawrence in that part. There are some 
pilots here who have experienced very many difficulties on account of those 
people. 

Hon. Mr. L’Esperance: What is the present law? 


Mr. Piprre F. Cascrain, M.P.: Section 457 of the Canada Shipping Act, 
~ which states what ships shall be exempted, makes no reference to pleasure 


Hon. Mr. GriespacH: What about pleasure ships? 

Hon. Mr. Caserarn: I do not see anything there. 

_ Mr. Sv. Germain: It is new. 

Hon. Mr. L’Esperance: We have some pilots here. They might tell us 
what the rule is. 

oa Right Hon. Mr. MricHEen: They all had to be piloted up to now. 
The Cuamman: No. 

Mr. Pierre Cascrain: Apparently they had to be. 

The CuarrMan: That is if they came from foreign cathe but not if 
came from the provinces. 

‘Mr. Pierre Cascrain: Oh, no. 

ight Hon. Mr. Metcuen: I should like to hear Captain Robertson explain 
at to the Committee. 
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Captain G. E. L. Ropertson (Director of pilotage): The reason we 
this into the Act now is that heretofore we had many American yachts com 
around, and we felt that we should encourage them, because they bring money 
into the country. We never had the power by law to do it, but we did it, and 
now we want you to give us that power, and we have arbitrarily struck on 
vessels not exceeding one hundred feet in length. If it is thought advisable 
that figure could be reduced or increased. The idea was to give American | 
yachts the privilege of coming in. They are too small to give us any money © 
for pilotage. 

Hon. Mr. McLennan: Do they not carry pilots anyway? 

Mr. St. Germain: I think so. 


The CHarrMAN: Any person coming up the St. Lawrence for the first time 
would take a pilot for his own peace of “mind. 
Hon. Mr. GrigspacH: The point is that the ship might be a menace 1 
navigation, ae 
Mr. Sr. German: That is the way we feel about it. That is what the — 
pilots feel. ~ 
Hon. Mr. GriespacH: Is it a serious matter? 
Mr. Sr. Germain: It is very serious. Some of the pilots have had the 
experience of meeting these vessels. 
Hon. Mr. GriespacuH: You do not consider that not hiring a pilot is” a 
menace in itself, but is there any danger to the traffic in the river by reason of 
these fellows barging around? : 
Mr. Sr. Germain: There is. es 
Hon. Mr. DAnpuRAND: Have there been any accidents? 


Mr. St. Germain: I aé not know of accidents, but I have been told that, 
last summer there was a vacht in the St. Lawrence, between Montreal and — 
Quebec, which was a pleasure yacht in every sense of the word. I do not 
know what nationality it was. 


Right Hon. Mr. MrigHen: What was on board? 
Hon. Mr. Grisspacu: Were you on board? 


Mr. Sr. Germain: I don’t know what was on board, but cna they 
yelled at the pilot of one of the big boats that passed by “Couldn't you see us?” 
I don’t know whether their lights were going or not. Anyway, there was a vey 
close call. 

Hon. Mr. Caserain: There is no objection to reducing the size of the boat. 
A one hundred foot boat is quite a large boat. - 


Right Hon. Mr. MreicHrn: We will look into that. 


Mr. Sr. Germain: Article 483: As far as this article is concerned, I thin x 
we have come to a certain agreement with the Department of Marine and the 
Department of Finance. The article reads as follows: 


All superannuation, retirement and annuity funds in pilotage districts 
for which the Minister is the pilotage authority, except the pilotage 
district of Quebec; or any other pilotage district which may so elect, 
after sanction by the Governor in Council; shall be administered by th 
Ministers of Marine and Finance and any funds on deposit with t 
Receiver General shall draw interest at the rate fixed by that ee 
ment from time to time. 


Right Hon. Mr. MricHen: What department? 


Mr. Sr. Germain: We want to draw your attention to that question. We 
do not know to which department it applies, whether Finance or Marine. We 
want to make it one of the two. oe 
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r. Sr. aoe We ae no ana As a matter of rane we eee 
) you. Besides, we want to add to this article, after the words “ from time 
e” a clause which will provide for the reinvestment of the moneys. 


Right Hon. Mr. Metcnen: Yes. I have that in your memorandum. 


Hon. Mr. McLennan: The definition clause says “ ‘department’ means 
he Department of Marine of Canada.” 


Mr. Sr. Germain: Article 654: There is a question of interpretation in 
ard to this. It pertains to the words “a court of summary jurisdiction.” We 
could: not see exactly what that meant. 


- Right Hon. Mr. Mrtcuen: It has no meaning in the province of Quebec. 
We will have to see if we cannot make another deseription that will be applicable 
the province of Quebec. 


_ Mr. Sr. Germatn: Now, the same article says: 


If the court find that the loss or abandonment of, or serious damage 
to, any ship, or loss of life, has been caused by his wrongful act or 
default, provided that, if the court holding a formal investigation is a 
- court of summary jurisdiction, that court shall not cancel or suspend 
a certificate unless one at least of the assessors concurs in the finding of 
the court. 


We are all in favour of this. Of course, we did not know what a court of 
ummary jurisdiction meant, but in every case we would like one of the 
ssessors to concur with the court. 
Mr. Prerre Cascrain: In section 388 there is authority given in para- 
raph (e) to grant certificates and licences. I think the powers are sufficient, 
because it says: 

fix the terms and conditions of granting licences to pilots and apprentices, 
the terms and conditions of granting such pilot certificates as are in this 
part mentioned to masters and mates, and to settle the form of such 
licences and certificates and the fees payable for such licences and 
2 _ certificates, and to regulate the number of pilots. 


Boot renewal of such licence for a period of years. 
Right Hon. Mr. MricHen: That is covered in the memorandum? 
Mr. Pierre CascraIn: Yes. So I think (n) and (0) could be eliminated, 
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pains Committee on Banking and Commerce to whom was referred 
“An Act respecting Shipping in Canada,” resumed this day at 11 a.m. 


Mr. Black in the Chair. 
e CwHatrMAn: Mr. St. Germain, did you finish your evidence yesterday? 
r. St. Germarn: Yes, thank you. 


‘he ee Mr. Frederick Dorion, representing the pilots of the Quebec 
t, is here 


r. Frepertck Dorron: Mr. Chairman and honourable gentlemen, I have 
ared a memorandum containing suggestions that we wish to make to this 
mmittee on behalf of the pilots in the district of Quebec. 
irstly, may I refer to paragraph 70 of section 3, on page 8 of the Bill. The 
st part of this paragraph says “If the pilotage authority is the Minister of 
arine, it includes the Deputy Minister of Marine.” We would like it provided 
in the pilotage district of Quebec, the pilotage authority is the Minister 
arine only.” We wish to keep in the new law the provisions that we have 
e present law with respect to the pilotage district of Quebec. Paragraph 
(e) of section 391 of the Canada Shipping Act, which is chapter 186 of the 
ised Statutes of Canada, 1927, says:— 
expressions referring to the pilotage authorities of the district for which 
pilots are licensed, as applied to pilots for and above the harbour of Quebec, 
~ mean and include only the Minister; 


ection 395 of the same Act says:— 
_ _The Minister shall be the pilotage oe of the pilotage district 
of Quebec, and all the powers vested in the Harbour Commissioners of 
) Quebec, previously to the twentieth day of July in the year one thousand 
nine hundred and five, as such pilotage authority, shall continue to be 
- vested in the Minister. 


Hon. Mr. Danpuranp: You want to exclude the Deputy Minister? 

Mm Dorton: Yes. 

Right Hon. Mr. MetcHen: The Deputy might be better than the Minister. 

Mr. Dorton: He might be, but we prefer to deal with the Minister. 

Hon. Mr. Danpuranp: The Minister might be a changing quality. 

Hon. Mr. L’Esperance: Are you willing to take a chance? 

Mr. Dorton: Yes. We prefer to deal with the Minister himself. 

Right Hon. Mr. Mricuen: There is no Deputy now. 

Mr. Dorton: Our second suggestion is in connection with section 374 of the 

his section states that the pilotage district of Quebec shall comprise that 

the river St. Lawrence from the western limits of the Harbour of Quebec 

imaginary line drawn from the pilotage grounds off Father Point on the 

hore and the anchorage grounds off Cape Colombine on the north shore 

the river St. Lawrence and so on. The proper name of the Cape is “ Colom- 

or. We suggest that the words “ the pilotage grounds off Father Point on the 

h shore and the anchorage grounds off Cape Colombine on the north shore” 

eple ced by the words “ Father Point Lighthouse on the south shore and Cape 

ombier on the north shore.” We say that there are no pilotage grounds off 

he int. 
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Right Hon. Mr. MricHen: Perhaps Conan Robertson can tell us why tk 
section is drawn in this way. 
Captain Rospertson: The old Act takes the imaginary line from the Fat 
Point shore to the other shore. We must have a line there. All ships must ca 
at Father Point to pick up a pilot. ; 
Hon. Mr. L’Esprrance: Is that in the law now? 
Captain Ropertson: Yes, and it is on the chart too. 
Hon. Mr. Cascrain: You want the ships to come to Father Point as the 
have been doing for a century or more? 


Captain Roserrson: Yes. But we must keep our district from shore t 
shore. 


Right Hon. Mr. Mricuen: I do not understand just what is ‘suggested. 


Mr. Dorion: The Bill says that the imaginary line is drawn from the pilotag 
grounds off Father Point and the anchorage grounds off Cape Colombier. Wi 
submit there are no pilotage grounds off Father Point, and that the line shoul 
be drawn from Father Point Lighthouse. 


Hon. Mr. Cascrain: Perhaps the difficulty is due to the use of the wor 
grounds. To a French person that suggests land, but the word is used in t 
English language to indicate not only land but certain areas of water. Fo 
instance, there are grounds in the Harbour of Montreal. a 


Right Hon. Mr. Meicuen: Captain Robertson tells me that it would not — 
do to have the imaginary line drawn from Father Point Lighthouse to Colombier, 
but that there must be a district within the neighbourhood of Father Point into 
which the ships have to come, otherwise there would be collisions. I do 
know whether I have stated it properly, but that is what I understand Capt: 
Robertson to say. 

Hon. Mr. Cascrarn: All the ships have been coming to Father Point. Th 
river there is 26 miles wide. According to the law as it is now ships can go ri 
up to Quebee without a pilot, if there is no pilot offermg. How could a pilo 
staying at Father Point spot a ship 26 miles off? It would be below the wate 
line. That is ridiculous. Here is an amendment I want to submit: 


Every incoming ship except those exempted will take on a pilot 
Father Point. Penalty five hundred dollars. 


Right Hon. Mr. MricHen: I see some objection to the way the section read: 
now. It says the imaginary line shall be drawn from the pilotage grounds off 
Father Point. Now, pilotage grounds are an area, and you cannot draw a lin 
from an area but only from a point in an area. It may be necessary to say 
from some particular point on the pilotage ground. 

Captain Rosertson: It is a technical term used by shipping men. It has 
been understood and has worked out satisfactorily. We must not confine our- 
selves to any close place, otherwise there may be as many as twenty ships comi 
to one spot in a day, and there would be the possibility of collisions. ae 

Hon. Mr. Danpuranp: Nevertheless, all the ships must draw near to Fathe 
Point to pick up their pilots. 

Captain Roserrson: I have a book here which is used by mariners 
over the world. We issue a notice to mariners and it is sent to the Admiralt: 
in London, and they spread it around through their notices. Every ship th 
traverses the high seas knows that the pilotage station is Father Point.- : 

Mr. Dorion: We want it stated in the law as well as in that book. Wh 
we are saying is that there are no pilotage grounds, the law does not define them 
We want the law made clear. 

Right Hon. Mr. Metcuen: I am inclined to agree with Mr. Dorion. A line 
should be described from one point to another. 
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‘he Cuarrman: Now that we have heard what the witness has to say about 
I suggest that we consider the matter later when we are going over the Bill 
tail, and that we ask the witness to pass on to his next point now. 
Mr. Dorion: In section 375 the pilotage district of Montreal is defined as 
‘WS :— 
2 The pilotage district of Montreal shall comprise that part of the 
river St. Lawrence from the eastern end of the Lachine Canal to the 
eastern limit of the harbour of Quebec together with those parts of all 
rivers, waters, harbours, creeks, bays and coves within the said limits. 


‘The district of Quebec starts from the western limits of the harbour, but 
- this section says that the district of Montreal shall extend as far as the eastern 
mits of Quebec harbour. That would mean an overlapping of the two districts. 
Hon. Mr. Caseratn: A Montreal pilot can bring a ship up from Quebec. 
Mr. Dorion: That is covered by subsection (2) of section 406. We do not 
ant the Montreal pilots to have the same rights in the harbour of Quebec that 
he Quebec pilots have; and I may say that the Montreal pilots do not oppose 
r suggestion that the Montreal district should extend only to the western limits 
of the harbour of Quebec. 

Mr. Sr. Germain: We do not object to that. On the contrary, we think the 
word “ eastern’’ was put there in error, and that it should be “ western.” 
Captain Ropertson: No. 
Right Hon. Mr. MeicHEen: Captain Robertson differs with you. It is 
other intance of experts failing to agree. 
Captain Ropertson: There must be an overlapping to enable the Montreal 
ilots to take ships up from Quebec harbour. 
Mr. Dorion: But that is covered by subsection (2) of section 406. And if 
ection 375 remains the way it is Montreal pilots would have Quebec harbour in 
heir district. 

_ Captain Ropertson: Under the present Act the pilotage district of Montreal 
starts at Portneuf, which is-20 miles above the harbour of Quebec. Now, we 
cannot transfer pilots at Portneuf, but we take them down on some steamer to 
he dock in Quebec, or wherever they are going. Perhaps we could meet the 
difficulty by making the harbour of Quebec neutral territory. 

Mr. Dorion: Section 406 of the Bill reads:— 

~ (1) If any master of a ship which is not an exempted ship removes 
such ship or causes such ship to be removed from one place to another 
within any pilotage district, without the assistance of a licensed pilot, he 
shall pay to the pilotage authority the same pilotage dues as he would 
have been liable to pay if he had obtained the assistance of one such 
licensed pilots. 

(2) This provision shall not apply to the master of any ship actually 
proceeding to Montreal or elsewhere above the harbour of Quebec, in 
charge of a pilot for the pilotage district of Montreal. 

We suggest that the words “or coming from” be inserted after the words 
proceeding to” in subsection (2). 
~ Hon. Mr. Cascrain: Where is the western limit of Quebec harbour? 
_ Mr. Dorion: Near Quebec bridge, just a little bit above Quebec bridge. 
Then we come to section 381. 
Hon. Mr. DanpuraNnp: There is no change there. 

Mr. Dorion: Oh, yes there is. Article 413 of the old law reads: 
_--—«*‘The pilotage authority of any district other than the pilotage 
authority of Quebec. 
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What we want is the insertion of this expression “other than the pi 
authority of Quebec” after the words “of any district.” 

Captain Rorertson: The reason of that, sir, is that in 1906 all pil 
districts in Canada were under a pilotage authority composed of three 
men. Since then we have brought a number of districts, namely Mor res 
Quebec, Halifax, St. John, Sydney and British Columbia, ‘under the min. : 
Therefore, as the Crvil Service Commission automatically takes care of 
officials working under the minister, we do not require ,a secretary-treas r 
If it is necessary to have a secretary- -treasurer for Quebec, we should ha 
secretary-treasurers for Montreal, Sydney, St. John and Halifax. 

Mr. Dorion: We submit that this will bring to the Quebec pilots 
expenses that they now do not have to pay, because in 1906 there was an 
agreement between the Minister of Marine and the Quebec pilots—and you have 
the letter signed by the Deputy Minister of Marine at the time—which was 
passed when “the pilots of Quebec, instead of embarking on the ships at Barn 
Island, went as far as Father Point. Then the Minister of Marine wrote a lett 
to the ‘Quebec pilots saying that the Government would pay the board of pil 
and everything like that. If we change the whole article and include Queb 
district in article 381, that will mean further expense to the Quebec pilots 
they will have to ask a higher tariff. : 

Hon. Mr. DanpurAND: What effect will it have? 


Mr. Dorion: It will bring more expenses. Those expenses for the se 
tary-treasurer will have to be paid by the pilots themselves. 

Hon. Mr. DanpnurANpD: Have you now a secretary-treasurer? — 

Mr. Lancuots: We have our own secretary. 

Hon. Mr. Danpuranp: What would be changed if this clause were passe 

as it 1s! 

Mr. Laneuors: It depends on what the pilotage authority would do. te 
said that they may appoint a secretary and treasurer. We have our own seer 
tary to look after our business. j es 

Hon. Mr. Danpuranp: You pay him? 

Mr. Dorion: Yes. : 

Hon. Mr. Danpuranp: What difference would there be in cost? 

Hon. Mr. Caserain: There would be two. 

Mr. Laneiois: We made a contract with the Government in 1906. V 
asked to raise the tariff, and that was not granted to us, but the Governme: 
paid an officer in Quebec. That is what we seek for. We are still ret 
ated. All our rights of handling our own business were taken away by t = 
Government. 

Right Hon. Mr. MetcHen: You want to keep your own secretary, 
do not want to have one appointed for you? 


Mr. Dorion: Yes. We want the old article. 
Captain Ropertson: The change is in conformity with what we are doir 
now. The proof of the pudding is that the Government pays the secretar 
ee “ the same wey that a does in Montreal, Bos and Saint Joh 


if we are going to put in ee for Quebec we smuld do the same 
Montreal, Halifax, Saint John, Sydney and British Columbia. 

Hon. Mr. Caseratn: The Quebec pilots were in a different position. Th 
were there before Confederation. 

Captain Ropertson: But their powers were taken away from them in 
1914, and we are now only putting them in the same category as those of M 
real and the other districts, under the minister. 
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Mr. Dorton: “We were exempted, a we want to be in the future. 
Cs ptain Rogpertson: We are trying to get uniformity. 
Right. Hon. Mr. Metcuen: Does the Government pay your secretary now? 


_ Mr. Lanewots: No, not our secretary, their secretary. They are taking 
arge of everything; they are doing the collecting and everything, and give 
Is our money back. 


a Right Hon. Mr. Mricuen: Is there any authority in respect of the pilotage 
istrict of Quebec? 

Mr. Lanetors: Just the collecting. They pay us every half month. 

_ The CuarrMan: They do not interfere with the distribution? 

Mr. Laneuois: Not at all. 

_ The Cuairman: And you get this extra secretary? 

3 Right Hon. Mr. Mricuen: We will try to meet you, Mr. Langlois. 
Mr. Dorion: What we say is that we have some vested rights under the 
I law, and we think we should be allowed to retain them. 

The CHAIRMAN: Now, the next article. Section 382. 

Mr. Dorton: In my memorandum there is a reference to paragraphs (b), 

, (f) and (h). That was discussed yesterday by Mr. St. Germain. We drop 
at and we come to paragraph (n). All we have to submit is that the amend- 
ment of Mr. St. Germain should read “ for Montreal and Quebec” instead of 
x Montreal alone. 

Mr. Prerre Caserarn: I suggested that (n) and (0) might be eliminated 

ecause the power seems to be given in paragraph (e). 

_ Mr. Dorion: Oh, yes, I see. 

_ The CuarrMan: What do you say to that, Captain? 

Captain Ropertson: I have no objection to eliminating (n) and (0). 

Mr. Dorion: There is a new paragraph, (p), in this article. We do not 
know whether this should stand, because it gives extraordinary powers to the 

-pilotage authority. 

Hon. Mr. Cascratn: That is the minister? 

_ Mr. Dorion: If it is the minister. 

Right Hon. Mr. Meteuen: It has to be confirmed by the Governor in 
cil. I should think that was all right. 

Mr. Dorton: Then we come on to section 384. We submit that there 
‘should be a paragraph 3 of this section in accordance with article 419 of the 
old law, which reads:— 

7 A copy of every by-law made by the minister under this part shall 
be furnished to the Quebec Pilots’ Corporation, twenty days before such 
__ by-law is submitted to the Governor in Council for the purpose of being 
confirmed. 

~ We submit that the Quebec pilots should have the same right that they 
iously had, and that these by-laws should be submitted to them before being 
itted to the Governor in Council. 

Hon. Mr. Danpuranp: Why should it be limited to Quebec? 

Mr. Prerre Cascrain: Add Montreal too. 

_Mr. Dorion: We have no objection. Article 419 referred to Quebec only. 
Hon. Mr. Danpuranp: It should be a general enactment. 

ptain Ropertson: We have given all the same opportunity. What we 
e done has been to level down instead of up. 

don. Mr. L’Esprrance: You have no objection to these suggestions? 
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Captain Ropertson: Why should Ga receive different treatment? : 
Right Hon. Mr. MrIcHEN: Should you submit every by-law and Orde 
Council a month before? 
Captain Ropertson: We do it, but we do not want to do it for Queb 
alone. We are doing it for all districts. 
Right Hon. Mr. MricHen: Then, why not put in a clause saying au 
Captain ROBERTSON: All right. The only reason we did not put tha 
is that it is hard to say who is the shipping interest that is to be consulted. 
Hon. Mr. Cascrain: We are dealing with the pilots. 
Captain Ropertson: The interests will have to be brought in as well. 
We will have to consult both sides on the situation. 4 
Right Hon. Mr. MricgHEen: You have no objection to a clause provi 0 
that you submit it to the pilotage associations? 
Captain Ropertson: Of every district. 
Hon. Mr. Danpuranp: Is there anything in the Bill that compels you. 
do the same for the shippers? oF 
Captain Rosertson: We do it. 
The CHAIRMAN: There must be two parties. 
Mr. Dorton: Then we come to section 389. It says:— i 
Every licensed pilot shall, on receiving his licence, be furnished with 


a copy of the tariff of dues and of the by-laws established within the — 
districts for which he is licensed— 


We submit that the following words should be added, “ and of the regulatio 
governing all harbours within his pilotage district,” because under section 3: 
the pilot is obliged to show those regulations when requested to do so. 
Mr. Hawken: There is nothing to prevent any pilot getting those regul 
tions now. We cannot force the Montreal Harbour Commission or the Quebec 
Harbour Commission to give those regulations. The pilot can get them himsel: 
Right Hon. Mr. MercHen: If he can get them, it is all right. <o 
Mr. Dorton: He should receive them when he receives his a : 
Mr. Hawken: It is up to him to get those regulations. 
Hon. Mr. DANpURAND: They would not be denied him? 
Mr. Hawken: Oh; no. 
Mr. Pierre Cascrain: Where is it provided in the law? oo 
Right Hon. Mr. MeicHen: It stands to reason that a man is entitled to 
the regulations under which he works. 
Mr. Pierre CascraIn: Has it been questioned? Have any pilots been 
refused? ee 
Hon. Mr. Cascrarn: No, they were never refused. Drop it. 
Mr. Dorion: Article 392 in this Bill is a new one. Previously ie pilot 
was not obliged to carry these regulations. 
Right Hon. Mr. Meicuen: Is that important, Mr. Hawken? 
Mr. Hawken: It is important in this way. We think the pilot shee 
have the regulations so that he can advise the* master when he is coming to. 
the port. 
Right Hon. Mr. Mrtcuren: If you compel him to have them, shoulanas 
you make sure that he gets them? 
Captain Rogpertson: At the different ports the masters ask for th 


quarantine regulations. We put it in that the pilot has got to get them. 
furnish them free. We don’t know whether he has got them or not; y 


ay 
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1ay lose them. It is for him to come and ask, and we will give him as many 

copies as he wants. I am not in a position to go around every day and say 

_“ Have you a copy in your pocket?” 

_ Right Hon. Mr. MetcHen: But should he not in the first place be furnished 

with a copy by yourselves? 

Captain Rosertson: We do furnish them. The regulations are being 

anged. We have to get them from the other departments, for instance, the 

uarantine department and the cattle people. If we haven’t got them, how can 

we furnish them? ; 

- Right Hon. Mr. MetcHen: It doesn’t make much difference. They are 

entitled to them. 

Mr. Dorion: Section 393. The old article, No. 430, says:— 

Every branch pilot or licensed pilot who passes two full and con- 
secutive years without acting as a pilot, except in case of sickness, 
unavoidable absence or special permission from the pilotage authority 
shall forfeit his licence. 


We should like to have the words “except in case of sickness, unavoidable 
absence or special permission from the pilotage authority ” in the new section. 
Captain Rosertson: That change has been made on account of the other 
districts being brought in under the minister. Outside of Quebec we have a 
pension fund. It is the pilot’s own money, and if we allow a pilot to stay in 
_the service indefinitely the pilots themselves will have to pay him. Therefore 
we say that when a man does not work for two years and does not pay any 
money into the pension fund, he should automatically drop out and get the 
pension that he is entitled to according to his years of service. 

Mr. Dorton: For Quebec and Montreal there are special provisions for 
the fund. 

Captain Ropertson: Montreal is under the minister. Quebec is under the 
Corporation of Pilots. 

- Mr. Dorton: According to the new Bill, if a Quebec pilot goes two years 
without acting, he will lose every right he has. 

Captain Ropertson: Not at all. He only loses the right to continue as a 
_ pilot and to make other pilots pay for his pension. 

; Mr. Dorton: We do not see why the change is made. The old article is 
fair enough. 

Right Hon. Mr. MeicHen: That is to say, if a man claimed to be unavoid- 
ably absent he would have an absolute right to stay on? 

Hon. Mr. Danpuranp: If he is sick for two years you do not put him out? 
Mr. Dorton: No, and according to the new Bill, if he is sick for two years 
_ he must take his pension. 

Right Hon. Mr. Metcuen: Unless the pilotage authority says there is 
justification for his getting on again? 

iy Mr. Dorion: Yes. 

Right Hon. Mr. Mricuen: I would say that was pretty fair. 

The Cuarrman: Now, the next section. 

Mr. Dorton: Section 394. we submit that the words “ without delay ” 
should be changed to read “ within a month” or fifteen days, or something like 


is 


The Cuarrman: “ Without delay’? means a reasonable time. That is all 


— Mr. Dorton: There is a penalty of $40. 


a 
ce 
ae 
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Then I come to section 399. We apie ae $3 i is ab Se ick when a 
is taken to sea. This section applies, I should say, only to the Quebec pi 
When they are taken to sea they have to go as far as Europe and spend 
of the month before coming back, and I think they should be entitled 103 more 
than $3 a day for losing all that time. a ie 

The CuarrmMan: Wouldn’t you think that $3 a day and food was a 
good wage in these days? E 

Mr. Dorion: No. A pilot works only six or seven months. 

Right Hon. Mr. MricHen: He is entitled to that over and above the pi 
dues? 

Mr. Dorton: Yes, but there are no pilotage dues when he is taken to s 

Hon. Mr. Cascraty: He does not earn any pilotage dues while he is 
England. —s 

Hon. Mr. L’Esprrance: Doesn’t he share with the others? I thought 
money was divided. 

Right Hon. Mr. MreigHen: That is something we could not very well deci 
without careful inquiry. They might elect to take a nice trip. : 

Mr. Dorion: Oh, no. 

Mr. Prerre CascRAIN: They are taken away only when it is unavoidal 

f Hon. Mr. Casarain: It happens in a big storm, when they cannot be eo 
off. 

Right Hon. Mr. MetcHen: What have you to say, Mr. MacCallum? — 

Mr. MacCatuum: I object very much to the proposal. I think Mr. Dori 
might tell you that under the old Act the allowance was $2 and that it applic 
only to pilots and not to apprentices. This Bill changes it to $3 and the shippir 
interests have not objected. I think Mr. Dorion is asking too much. If a sh 
goes out to Father Point and the weather is very bad and there is no chan 
to land the pilot the master would take him along, but it is a hardship on tl 
ship. It does not happen very often. This is simply,a request to penalize tl 
shipping interests further. We claim that in the course of eight months t 
pilots receive very good remuneration. 

Hon. Mr. Bravpren: Isn’t it a very rare occurrence for the pilot to 
taken to sea? 

Mr. MacCatuum: Very rare. 

Mr. Dorton: There should be provision for the apprentices. 

The CuarrMAN: We will go on. 

Mr. Dorion: The next section is 406. An amendment has been_ 
posed by the Shipping Federation, and we wish to add_ after the words 
“licensed pilot” in the fourth line, the words “for such district.” The sec- 
tion as it reads now means that the pilots from Saint John, Montreal, or Hali- 
fax could come to Quebec and move the ship in the district of Quebec. 

Now, 415 says:— 

Every ship which navigates within any pilotage district thee 1 
limits of which dues are, for the time being, made compulsory under this 


part shall pay pilotage dues, unless such ship is on her inward vo 
and no licensed pilot offers his services. 


The line dividing the Quebec district from fhe sea is twenty-six miles a 
extending from Father Point to Cape Colombier. The St. Lawrence Rive 
twenty-six miles wide at that point. Therefore if a boat is coming up the 
river near the north shore she may avoid the pilotage dues because the 
cannot offer his services if he does not see the boat. 


Hon. Mr. Cascratn: That is where my amendment comes in. 


the CHAIRMAN: What do you say, Captain Robertson? 

Captain Rosertson: We make limits for all districts. We cannot con- 

ne ourselves to one spot. We have to give the ships room to manoeuvre, and 

cannot order every ship to go to Father Point and look for trouble. 

_Mr. L’Esprrance: I think what Mr. Dorion is asking is how a pilot can 

a his services if the ship chooses to pass right in the middle of the 

nel. 

_ Captain Ropertson: We make regulations which we circulate through- 

| the world stating that the pilot’s boat will be found within a certain radius. 

Hon. Mr. L’Esprrance: Suppose the ship chooses to pass? 

_ Captain Rogertson: We collect our dues. 

Hon. Mr. L’Esprrance: It is not only a question of collecting dues. If 

‘Ship comes up without a pilot a serious accident may result. This has 

ened before. I think you should make pilotage compulsory. 

Captain Roperrson: If the Government makes pilotage compulsory we 

have to take responsibility for the actions of the pilots. 

_ Hon. Mr. Caserarn: Isn’t it true that for a hundred years and more the 

hips have gone to Father Point to take the pilot? 

Captain Ropertson: Yes. 

‘Hon. Mr. Cascrary: The river is twenty-six miles wide. The pilots must 

ve a place to congregate. You could say “in the vicinity of Father Point,” 

rou liked. 

The Cuatrman: Has the present regulation caused any disturbance in 

Navigation of the St. Lawrence? 

- Hon. Mr. Caserain: No. 

The Cuarrman: Then, why have you regulations? 

Captain Ropertson: This is not a new regulation. There is no necessity 

tor new regulations, because I can recall only two cases during the last ten years 

in vhich ships passed Father Point without a pilot, and we immediately got the 

money from them. 

_ Mr. Pierre Cascrain: Oh, that is all right. 

Hon. Mr. Cascrain: What about the safety of the other ships? 

Captain Ropertson: It is only the ignorance of the shipping company, the 

foreigner, that causes them to pass. We cannot penalize everybody for the sake 

yne man. 

_ The Cuarrman: I think we can pass on. There is a proposed amendment 

to 416 that comes from Halifax. They ask that in paragraph (ii) in line 26, 

she word “Ontario” should be added. That.comes from the Interprovincial 
amship: Lines, Limited, of Halifax, who operate five medium sized boats. Is 

re any objection? 

ptain Ropertson: We are open to conviction. 

n. Mr. Beavusien: It is a very involved paragraph. What does it mean? 


‘he Cuatrman: Is Captain Mitchell here? 
aptain MircHEetu: These vessels of the Interprovincial Steamship Com- 
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Right Hon. Mr. Mricuen: Should they pay or should they not? 

Captain Mircuett: I have no opinion to express on the matter. 
is just a representation that I have been asked to make. 

Hon. Mr. Danpuranp: What is the law and practice? 

Captain Mrrcuett: They pay pilotage when they come from Hamilton | 
‘Toronto. aie: 

Hon. Mr. Danpuranp: They are penalized for going to Toronto. = 

Hon. Mr. Cascrain: Are there many ships coming down from Ontaric 

Captain MircuEe.ti: This is a new company that was started two or three 
years ago to trade from Halifax to the inland waters. They carry sugar and 
that sort of cargo from Halifax, and midland products back to the Maritimes. — 

Right Hon. Mr. MetcHen: What is the principle behind es them? — 
Isn’t it that they travel the route all the time and know it? 


Captain Mircurtu: They know the route. 


Right Hon. Mr. MriagHen: Why would they know the route any i= if they 
travelled between Kingston and Halifax instead of between Montreal anc 
Halifax? 

Captain Ropertson: Ships travelling from the Maritime Provinces to M t- 
real operate under the International rules of the road. When they get above t. 
Lachine Canal they operate under the Great Lakes rules of the road. 


Right Hon. Mr. MricHen: Anyone, as long as he is in that territory 
operates under the rules of the road. 


Captain Roprertson: Yes. But when that was taken out of the ‘Act. 
didn’t figure that vessels would come from the Maritime Provinces and we 
debarred the lake boats coming down the river because they did not know our 
regulations. But the condition is changed to-day to a certain extent, he 
the deep water ship is going up. 

The Cuarrman: I have no brief for this company. It is carrying on a 
package service and doing an interprovincial trade in the products of the 
provinces. If it is reasonable that those ships should go to Montreal without 
pilotage it is equally reasonable that they should go to Ontario. 


Mr. Pierre Cascrain: Mr. St. Germain has something to say on this point. 


Mr. Sr. Germatn: This question was debated in 1908. I have here the 
debates of the House of Commons for 1907-8, volume 7. At that time Hon. M es. 
Brodeur, Minister of Marine, outlined the reasons why Ontario should not be 
included. Of course, we quite realize that some of the pilots that come from — 
Halifax know how to navigate the St. Lawrence River, because they navigate 
according to the International rules, but the people from Ontario don’t know 
anything—well, they might know something—(laughter). 

The CHarrMAN: Captain Robertson said conditions had changed. 

Mr. St. Germain: I did not finish my sentence. They are not so famili 
with the International rules as the St. Lawrence pilots are. I do not inten 
read all this debate— a: 


Right Hon. Mr. MricuHen: I should hope not. 
Mr. Srv. Grrmarn: —but I would refer the Committee to page 12855. The 
debate took place on July 13, 1908. ee 
Right Hon. Mr. Mercuen: Apparently these are Eastern people. T 
are not the ignorant Ontario people. They would know the rules. Pen 
Mr. Sr. Germatn: I agree. But if the article were changed it would include 


the Ontario people, and they are not as familiar with the International rules as 
the people of the lower provinces. 3 
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The ‘Cuarrman: No doubt there is room for an argument there. I suggest 
hat that be left. Your objection is that if “ Ontario” is put in, pilots can come 
own. 


Mr. Pierre Cascrain: Yes. That is the objection we have. 


_ Mr. Durute: All navigators, wherever they come from, before they are 
llowed to enter the district below Father Point are supplied with coasting licences. 
Those coasting licences are obtained only after years of experience in coasting 
waters, and the men who have them are perfectly familiar with the coasting routes 
and also the International rules of the road. They know that as soon as they 
reach Montreal harbour they are travelling under International rules; even when 
they go only to the foot of the Lachine Canal they know they are travelling under 
International rules. 

In regard to the twenty-six mile line from Father Point to the north shore, 
I may say that a great many of the pulpwood boats travel the north shore. They 
go down light to get their load, and coming back they are on the north shore even 
if they are bound for Thorold or New York State points. They would rather 
do their own piloting, and pay for it than cross to Father Point. Sometimes the 
weather is extremely rough, and it would take them a couple of hours to get 

_ there. 

“ There is no compulsory pilotage in Canada, as Captain Robertson pointed 
out. He happened to mention a couple of cases when no pilotage was taken. He 
oy was probably referring to ocean steamers. I myself have O.K’d dozens of bills. 
It is rather remarkable that the only accidents we had with pulpwood cargoes 
between Quebec and Montreal happened when there were Quebec pilots on board. 
They are very skilful pilots and know the river well, but they do not like these 
-8-knot boats, and they take short cuts. 
aa In the Act of 1908 there was a different clause about exempted ships having 
a draft not exceeding sixteen feet when loaded, and employed exclusively in 

voyages between any port or ports on Lake Ontario, Lake Erie, Lake Huron, 
Lake Superior, Lake Michigan or any of the waters connecting those lakes, and 
any port or ports on the St. Lawrence River or between any ports on the St. Law- 
rence River. 

It is our intention to put in writing an amendment to restore that to the Act 
but leaving out the word “ exclusively ” because exclusively may mean anything. 
Right Hon. Mr. MetcHen: You think Ontario should be in? 


Mr. Durie: With the restoration of the former Act you will not need it. 

I would rather put in the old clause. It was taken out under rather peculiar 

‘circumstances. It resulted from this fact. An American steamer that only had 

a pilot licence as far as Ogdensburg was navigating in the harbour of Montreal. 

Nobody on board had a certificate. There was objection, and later it was taken 

out and never put back. 

i. Although there is exemption from pilotage under the Act between Montreal 
and Quebec, still on account of the length of the voyage, it is customary to take 
a pilot. But below Quebec the river is very easy. Father Point is not the nicest 

place imaginable—you cannot forget the Empress and the Storstadt, but the 

river is well marked, and we have never had an accident except when we had 

a pilot aboard. We would be quite satisfied if the old clause was restored, leaving 
out the word “ exclusively.” 

: The Cuarrman: What do you say to that? 

Captain Rosertson: I am open to conviction. 

Mr. Pierre Cascrain: Leave it the way it is. 


Captain Lanpry: I am a practical captain on inland waters, and I am here 
on behalf of the Canadian Navigators. My opinion is that this should stand as it 
_ stood in the old Act, because, as captains on the Great Lakes, we have the right 
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to do our pilotage. We are used to the Great Lakes rules of the road. 
pilotage district between Montreal and Quebec has a by-law of its own; 
different signals in fogs from what we use on the upper lakes, and when w ha 
to go down to Quebec the rule in the book is correct for us, but with th 
law we will have to learn all these rules, and they are altogether differen 
might cause a misunderstanding and a big accident. 
The CuarrMan: You refer to the whole of section 416? 
Captain Lanpry: No. TI refer to including the province of Ontem 
Mr. Duthie said, we have to pass by the International rule and the Inland 
rule. But we have on the Great Lakes a practice of passing that the Internati 
men don’t know, and in the by-law from Montreal to Quebec they have 
restriction that we don’t know. : . 
The Cuatrman: You don’t want the word “ Ontario ” added? 
Captain Lanpry: No, sir. ee 
Hon. Mr. McLennan: May I call the attention of the Committee to lie ae ts 
bearing trade from Nova Scotia and Cape Breton to Montreal. Ships in that 
trade go to Montreal without pilotage. Why should they not go to Onta: 
without compulsory pilotage? Bese 
Hon. Mr. Cascrain: They would have to be canal boats. sas 
Hon. Mr. McLeynan: The small boats could go up, and have gone y to 
Cornwall and Valleyfield. Why, because a boat does-that once in a season, 
should she be penalized, whereas ‘on the trip to Montreal she has free pilota, 
The CHatrMAN: Now we can proceed. 
Mr. Duruie: [ should like to know whether Captain Landry » is speak ng 
for himself or for the Canadian Navigation Federation, and whether the que: 
tion was ever put before that Confederation. Half of our captains are member; 
of the Federation, and I do not believe that any one of them would oe the 
same views as he has expressed. oer 
Captain Lanpry: I am talking only about the practical point of view 
myself. 


The CHAIRMAN: Suppose the rules for the Great Lakes and the Tne 
national rules were the same— 


Captain Lanpry: Then I would have no objection. 

Mr. Dorton: Regarding paragraph (e) of section 416, we submit tha it 
should read “steamships registered in any part of Canada.” The word 
“ Canada” should replace “ His Majesty’s Dominions.” As it-reads now a ship 
coming from any Dominion may be exempted. 

Right Hon. Mr. MetcHen: What does an Australian ship know ab 
that part? 

Captain Ropertson: If they come into our coasting trade and comply 
all its sections they would be exempted, but if they came from Australia 
Montreal they would not be exempted. 

Mr. Dorion: Now, section 482. = 

The CHAIRMAN: What is your suggested oe or objection to that 


Mr. Dorton: The objection is that it is very inconvenient for the pilot 
to carry such a flag with them, and they contend they do not need it. Ma 
Mr. Langlois can give us an explanation, 


Right Hon. Mr. Mricuen: That is the old Act. 


Mr. Dorion: No, the old Act does not require the pilot to eee a flag 
with him. 

Right Hon. Mr. MricHEen: According to my notes it does. 

Mr. Dorton: Old section 483 requires the pilot to display a flag. 
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ht Hon. Mr. MeicHen: That is all this section requires. 

. Laneuors: In former days there were three stations, one at Bic, one 
doussac on the Saguenay river and one at Brandy Pot. Suppose a ship 
cked up a pilot at the eastern station, then the pilot would have to carry a 


ity _ HAWKEN: In every part of the world when a pilot is in rohan of a 
a he displays a i 


oi CHAIRMAN: This says, “ not i than 5 per cent.” It may be 7 


Captain Rosertson: It may be 20 per cent, if they want to pay that 
centage. 
The Cuarrman: The new section simply says you may not go below 5) 
per cent. What is the next question? 
; Mr. Dorton: Section 437. We ask that January be changed to February. 
Captain Rospertson: That is in the present Act. We are not particular 


Right Hon. Mr. MeieHen: February will do, then. 


Mr. Dorton: Section 447 provides that a pilot shall be liable to suspension 
cancellation of his licence by the pilotage authorities of the district for any 
the offences mentioned upon such evidence as the said authority deem suffi- 
nt, and whether he has or has not been convicted of or indicted for such 
offence. We cannot understand why a pilot should be liable to suspension after 
investigation if he has not been found guilty. 
Right Hon. Mr..MertcHen: You say the pilotage authorities should have 
) Jurisdiction unless there is a previous conviction? 
Mr. Dorion: Yes. If the pilot is not found guilty of such offence, I do 
Lot think the pilotage authority should have power to revoke his licence. 
: - Right Hon. Mr. Meicuen: It may be too cumbersome. What do you say, 
r, Hawken? 

: -HAwKEN: No, sir. We want to take action by the pilotage authority 
_ before ‘the case comes into court. 
ae Right Hon. Mr. ‘Meighen: Suppose the pilot has been found not guilty, you 
could not go ahead in the court. 
Mr. Hawken: No. 
_ The Cuarrman: He would not be suspended if he were not found guilty. 
Mr. Pirrre Cascrarn, M.P.: There should be no cancellation of licence until 


: Mr. Hawken: We have no on to that. 
; ight Hon. wo MetcHen: Strike out “or cancellation of his licence.” 


ight Hon. Mr. MeicHEN: You want to get off easy. 
ek: - I think the pa section worked very well. 
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Right Hon. Mr. Mricumn: He might demand and receive a thongs 
dollars, and under the old section all he would lose would be $40. 


Mr. Dorton: It worked very well in the past. 
Hon. Mr. Brausten: What is the reason for this new section? ¥ 
Captain Ropertson: Certain dues are permitted to be collected. We ins 


that the pilot confine himself to the regulation dues and not ask for an i let 
amount. : 

Hon. Mr. Beausien: How is the pilot going to get more than the law allows? 
The company is not going to pay anything in excess of the legal dues. 


Captain Ropertson: The captain does not know the tariff. He may pay 
$80 when the legal rate is $40. 

Hon. Mr. Brausren: Do you think there is any danger of the compan 
paying $100 instead of $40? : 

Captain Ropertson: Yes. In fact it has been done only within the oe 
six weeks. 

Hon. Mr. Brausren: Does it happen often? 

Captain Ropertson: No, but it has happened. 

Hon. Mr. BEAUBIEN: Ana the corporation has received money that it w 
not entitled to receive? In that case the company owning the boat could g 
the money back. The corporation is a solvent body. I cannot see any serio 
danger. 

Captain Rosertson: We have had a case recently. 

Hon. Mr. BEAvuBIEN: Ne one case? 

Captain Ropertson: Yes. The pilot got the master to sign a card far 


rate that was not according to the law. The court decided that having signed | 
the card he had given his promise to pay. 


Hon. Mr. Beausiren: Notwithstanding that the law says the rate Shenma 
not be more than $40? 
Captain Roprertson: Yes. | 
Mr. Dorion: I was one of the lawyers in that case. We got judgment in 
our favour. I think that is the best answer I could give the Committee. 
Mr. MacCattum: When you went before the court was the master who a 
signed the card available? 
Mr. Dorton: I do not know. 
Right Hon. Mr. MricHen: You got judgment perhaps because they could 
not produce the master. e 
Mr. Dorton: They asked us to wait a year or more. 
Right Hon. Mr. Mrtcuen: I know, but they could not get the master, so you 
won out. a 
Hon. Mr. Breausren: How could you get judgment for more than the la 
allows you? 
Mr. Dorion: Perhaps Mr. Langlois will explain. 
Mr. Lanecuois: In the fall of the year when the weather is bad and thereg is 
lots of ice around, the pilot may advise the captain that he cannot take the 
ship alone beeause he might be away six or seven days. So the captain tak 
two pilots, and then he has to pay those two pilots. That is what. Mr. Dori 
is referring to. 
Hon. Mr. Breavusren: In the case you mentioned, Mr. Dorion, there was 
one pilot? 
Mr. Dorion: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Beausien: And that pilot claimed more than he was entitled to 
by law: Is that right? 
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Mr. Lanctois: No. 


= Hon. Mr. Foster: The law provides a fee for each pilot, but under the 
circumstances mentioned two went on board the ship, and they charged the 
_ double rate? 

Mr. Lancuors: Yes. 


Right Hon. Mr. MeicHen: Is not the great danger the dishonest master? 
Perhaps he is standing in with the pilot and gets something for signing the card. 
Does it not open the door for fraud on the ship owner, and is not the new sec- 
tion an attempt to stop that? 
Mr. Lancuois: No. A pilot under the conditions in the fall cannot stand 
the work long. 
eS Right Hon. Mr. Meicuen: Where two pilots are necessary they have to 
be paid, and that is allowed here. Where more than the right fees are paid the 
master would be party to the fraud. 
Hon. Mr. Beausren: The money is paid to the corporation. 
’ Right Hon. Mr. MeicHen: But the pilots get the benefit in the end. 
Mr. MacCatium: The point is this. The master of a foreign ship reaches 
Father Point late in the season. He may not know all the pilotage regulations. 
- There is a higher pilotage fee payable at the end of the season. Only one pilot 
: is supposed to pilot his ship. In this case the second pilot went on board. We 
claim he induced the master to sign a second pilotage card, and was paid through 
the courts. If pilots are allowed to do that they will bring the whole system into 
disrepute. We desire to prevent pilots doing anything of that kind. We claim 
_ that we pay them very well on the St. Lawrence. 

en Mr. DanpuraAnp: Is there such a practice as two pilots coming up on 
a ship? 

Mr. MacCatuum: No, it is not the practice. Sometimes in the fall an extra 
man may be taken on gratuitously by the master. He is paid a flat sum of money 
as a pilot’s mate, but the pilot has no right to it under the law. It is a gratuity. 

Mr. Dorion: That is what happened in this case. We submit that if the 
word “ or” replaced “ and” it would be fairer to everybody. If the pilot makes 
an error and charges a little more than he is entitled to he will be suspended. 

The Cuatrman: We will consider that. 

Mr. Dorion: Section 651 provides that formal investigations shall be held 
in some town hall or county courthouse, or public building, or in some other 
suitable place to be determined by the court. We submit that it is a well known 
principle of law, in commercial as well as in criminal cases, that the proceedings 
should take place in the district in which the cause of action arose. 

Right Hon. Mr. Meicuen: There is no change from the old law. You want 
a change? 

Mr. Dorion: Yes, to provide that the investigation shall be held in the dis- 
trict where the cause of action arose. 

Right Hon. Mr. MetcHen: There might be no place in which to hold the 
investigation. 

Mr. Dorion: There are only two districts in Quebec, Quebec and Montreal. 

Captain Rosertson: We follow the ship. If the ship is in Halifax, say, it 
is quicker to take one pilot down there than to bring the whole crew to Montreal 

and tie up the ship. 
Mr. Dorion: But if the pilot has to go to Saint John or Halifax to make 
his defence, he will be put to considerable expense. 
Hon. Mr. L’Esperance: Has it worked any hardship in the past? 
Mr. Dorion: I do not know. 
623392 
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Mr. Lanauors: Yes. An accident happened in the river, and the investiga 
was held in Halifax. The pilots had to pay their own expenses. ; 
Right Hon. Mr. MeicHen: If they were innocent, were they not allo 
their expenses by the court? Bee 
Mr. Lanenors: There is no law to provide for it. 
Right Hon. Mr. MricHen: Oh, yes, the court has discretion as to costs. 
is all a question of keeping the costs down. ; Pe: 
Mr. Lancuors: If it is covered it is all right. _ dase 
Hon. Mr. Cascrain: Section 656 covers it. The costs of investigation are 
dealt with by the court. ay 
Right Hon. Mr. Meicuen: I thought so. 
The CuHarrMan: Next. ; 
Mr. Dorion: Section 656. We wish to be certain “that this Bill contains — 
a provision similar to that in old section 776, that every investigation shall be 
conducted in such a manner that if a charge. is made me aS any person, suc 
person shall have an opportunity to make his dence. I think that should be — 
inserted as paragraph 2 of section 656. on 
Right Hon. Mr. MricHen: Are you sure that is not in some other par 
of the Bill? teal 
Mr. Dorion: We could not find it. 
Right Hon. Mr. Meigen: We will make a note of that. Go ahead. 
Mr. Dorion: The last one is section 662, paragraph 3. Under the old ay 
right of appeal was given to the pilot before the Superior Court of Quebec. We — 
have no objection to go before the Exchequer Court, but this paragraph 3 does 
not give a pilot the right of appeal when he has been found guilty and has been — 
condemned to pay a penalty only; it gives that right only when he is suspende 
Captain Ropertson: We are following Old Country procedure. 
Mr. Dorion: This right of appeal was given to us in the old law. It w: 
made specially applicable to Quebec by sections 538 and 539. : 
Captain Ropertson: That was repealed in 1914. : 
Mr. Dorton: ‘Those sections are in chapter 186 of the revised statutes of 


1927. 
Hon. Mr. Beausren: Then those sections could not have been repealed. 


Captain Ropertson: The minister has all the power of the corporation of 
Quebec. Everything was vested in him other than the pilots’s pension func 
They have no vested rights to-day that are infringed upon. a 

Right Hon. Mr. MeicHen: If it is in the revised statutes it is law, no 
matter whether it was repealed or not. 

The CuHairMAN: Any further questions you would like to ask this witness? 

Mr. MacCattum: Mr. Dorion asked that section 419 of the Canad 
Shipping Act be revived and put in the new Act. It calls for twenty days’ 
notice of new by-laws. I suggest that as notice is not given to Monee 
Halifax or to any other place, it should not be given to Quebec. 


Mr. Dorion: We have no objection. 


Mr. MacCauivum: I do not think it is necessary that ae any wie cho ld 
be given twenty days’ notice of change. 


Right Hon. Mr. MreicHen: Or that you should? 


Mr. MacCattum: No. It is only in the case of Quebee under the old 
Act. 


Hon. Mr. L’Esperance: What objection do you find to it? 
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oC. LLUM: I object to Quebec being singled out. We do not get 
Ss notice of change of by-law, nor should the pilot. 

Dorion: We do not object. 

Es. ee There should be no objection to your getting the 


'’ ae ee te any other witnesses Te now? I have no 


r. DurHie: Mr. Chairman, we have quite a number of amendments 
ne forward. We shall not be able to present them this afternoon, but we 


. The Cuatrman: Will you give ieee to us as early as possible. 


Mr. Durute: We could have them ready by Tuesday, or at the latest 
‘ednesday. The amendments refer to fifty or sixty sections. 


ie CHAIRMAN: You are representing the Canada Steamships? 

Mr. Dutute: Yes. I could go over them right now. 

Right Hon. Mr. MricHen: You had better try to have them ready for 
day. Perhaps you can shorten them up. 

‘The CHatrMAN: We will meet this afternoon at twenty minutes after the 
se adjourns. Then we will fix the date of our next meeting. 


e Committee adjourned at 1 p.m. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


THE SENATE, 
Monpay, April 10, 1933. 


The Bending Committee on Banking and Commerce, to whom was referred 
” resumed this 


the Bill J, intituled: “An Act respecting Shipping in Canada, 
day at 3 p.m. 

Hon. Mr. Black in the Chair. 

The CHArRMAN: Gentlemen, at one of our sessions last week a question was 

asked as to what the other parts of the Empire were going to do with respect 

to the nomenclature of their shipping. We have heard from New Zealand. 
_ Their ships will be known as “British ships of New Zealand Registry.” A 

& ~ reply has not yet come from Australia, but we have reason to believe they will 

use the same form. The Irish Free State advise us that they will call their 

© ships “Irish ships.” That was to be expected. 


aa) 


___ —Hon. Mr. Griespacu: Have they any? 

‘ The CHairMAN: We shall have to get further “2 oan 

We have just received a pretty lengthy submission from the Canada 
Steamship Lines, Limited. There are not enough copies to go around, but the 
submission will appear in the report of to-day’s proceedings. 

Mr. H. McClymont, assistant operating manager for the Canada Steamship 
Lines, Limited, is present. Do you propose to speak to this memorandum? 
Mr. McCuiymont: Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman: Is it the pleasure of the meeting to hear Mr. McClymont? 
Some Hon. Mempers: Carried. 

as The following is the memorandum submitted by Mr. McClymont: 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES LIMITED, MONTREAL 


' April 10, 1933. 
To the Honourable Chairman, 
. Standing Committee on Banking and Commerce, 
- The Senate, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 
he: Bill J. 


Honourable Mr. Chairman and Senators:— 


The Canada Steamship Lines Limited, owning and operating 104 
ships in the Inland waters of Canada, and the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
respectfully begs to submit, for your consideration, the following state- 
ment in regard to the proposed changes to the Canada Shipping Act. 
We are in favour of a very considerable number of the proposed 
changes and will briefly state our approval of these Sections of the Act 
where we think it is necessary to offset objections which have been raised 
by others to the inclusion of the respective Sections. 
Certain Sections we also feel require more or less amendment before 
they should become part of the Statutes of Canada and others are entirely 
objectionable and we submit should be removed from the Bill. 
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On the whole, the new Bill is definitely an advancement over the 
present Canada Shipping Act inasmuch as it clarifies a number of matter 
which were uncertain and ambiguous. 


In our opinion, the two most important matters are those relating | 
to the Coasting Trade of Canada and the ownership of Canadian tones 
and these we will deal with in the order they appear in the Act. 


Commencing with the opening Part of the Act, under the heading 
of “Interpretation,” very few of these require any comment from us, 
being perfectly satisfactory. There is, however, the following to be 
said in regard to Section 3. 


INTERPRETATIONS—SECTION 3 


erie 


We have no changes to recommend in respect to the expressions and 
meanings assigned to “the various words and clauses interpreted under — 
this Section. 


Subsection 12—Coasting Trade of Canada. 


We desire to give our unqualified approval to this interpretation. ‘ 
It is the equal of, ‘and will be no different in practice from the mse 
laws of the United States of America. 


Subsection 38-——Home-trade voyage. We do not object to hare 
present limit of Coasting waters, viz., 40 degrees South Latitude (Bahia — 
Blanca, South America) being changed to the 36th parallel of North 
Latitude. 


Subsection 41—Inland waters of Canada. The definite limit of — 
the line drawn between Father Point and Point Orient is not objected to — 
by us and is preferable to having two different boundary lines as the 
limits of Inland waters as in the present Act. 


Parr I. 


Section 18—Qualification for owning British Ships. 


At the present time the Act permits American-owned ships to be 
registered as Canadian and to participate in the Coasting Trade of — 
Canada. We ask for regulatory measures, similar to those which apply 
to American ships under their own Navigation Act. 

Subsection (d) affords some measure of protection, but “it is 
questionable whether it is sufficiently definite in defining the meaning” 
of bodies corporate, having their principal place of business in His 33 
Majesty’s Dominions. f 

We believe it could be made more definite and clear that the directa 
ing power, as well as the financial and operating management of the i 
Company, shall be in Canada, so that it will be impossible to evade — 
the requirements of the Act by merely maintaining a registered office, — 
or an agency, or an operating office, subject to the control and direction — 
of a management or ownership located in a foreign country. 

Arguments have been advanced, by those not in favour of the chandeee 
in the new Act, that by restricting the Coasting Trade of Canada — 
to British vessels it will create a monopoly which will tend to increase 
freight rates, and in fact, result m a proportionate loss to the Producer. — 

No monopoly can well exist where tonnage of available Steamships 
represents a cargo-carrying capacity at least twenty-five per cent in 
excess of the greatest peak load of traffic borne. a 


oe 
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In addition to this, there is the protection afforded by the Inland 
Water Freight Rates Act, Chapter 208, of — 1927. 

_ Under this Act, Sections 4 and 5 provide for the filing of grain 
freight contracts with the Board of Grain Commissioners. Provision is 
made that whenever, in the opinion of the Board, the freight charges 
are not reasonable, or are excessive, or amount to unjust discrimination 
against any person, the Board, may prescribe such maximum rates as 
it considers reasonable. Very explicit rules are laid down to provide 
for variation in the rates as may be required during certain periods of 
the season, and there is no doubt that full protection is afforded to the 
producers and exporters in regard to grain transported for foreign or 
export trade. 

_ There is the further protection of competition of other routes, 
viz.:— 

(a) The Vancouver route. 

(b) Via Buffalo and Rail to the Seaboard. (Summer and winter 

movement). 
(c) Via Buffalo and Erie Barge Canal. (Navigable season move- 
* ment). 
(d) Via Oswego and Albany. 
(e) Hudson’s Bay route. 


Further to this, both under the Customs Act and the Canada Shipping 
Act (present Act, section 938—new Act, section 774) the Governor 
in Council has power immediately to suspend the Coasting Law. We 
_ believe that the authority given under these Acts should not be exercised 
without the fullest investigation of the conditions prevailing at the time 
~ that such request or application is made by any Association or body 
for the temporary suspension of the Coasting Law. 
: Tt is our belief that the grain producer is not interested in any way 
in the rates charged for Lake freight, the grain having passed out of 
the producer’s hands before freighting contracts are made. Even 
although the producer were interested, the reasons given above show 
that he would be fully protected from any rates which he might consider 
were unjustifiable. 

We are producing in a separate memorandum a statement of Lake 
vessels, all of which are classed, or have been classed, for the carriage 
of grain cargoes. 

Part III 


Sections 127-165,—Masters and Mates and Engineers. 
We have no objection to qualifications of Masters and Engineers as 
stated in Bill J., nor to the provision that if a Second Mate is carried he 


must be a certificated man. 


or other reason. 


Section 147—We have no objection, nor have any Masters or Mates 
with whom we have conferred, any objection, to applying for renewal of 
certificates after five years, provided the object is, as stated by the 
Department of Marine, that it will be required merely to verify the 
number of certificates in use and those which have elapsed through Death, 


Part LV 


Sections 166-343—Seamen. 
__We desire to protest most emphatically the consolidation of the former 
Part IV of the Canada Shipping Act, Chapter 186, entitled “Shipping of 
Seamen on Inland Waters,” which has now been merged into one Section 
covering Seamen on foreign and home-trade ships. 
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The conditions under which Seamen are engaged on Inland waters, the 4 ; 


number of ports at which many of them call, and the brevity of a voyage 
or round trip, make it impracticable to observe regulations which may be 


entirely suitable for foreign-going vessels. 
Special regulations and laws for shipping of Seamen on Inland waters 


have been in force, not only since the Canada Shipping Act, Chapter 118 


of 1906, was passed, but before that date, shipping on Inland waters was 
not governed by the regulations which applied to foreign vessels. 

In the present Act, Chapter 186, there are fifty-five sections dealing 
exclusively with the shipping of Seamen on Inland waters, and while 
several of these Sections may be out of date, the present Act, with some — 
slight adjustments, is satisfactory. 

Lake practice and conditions are so different from Ocean service that 
it is impossible to make regulations: to cover both branches of service 
without doing injustice to one, and in the case of Bill J., it is the Inland 
waters ship which suffers. 

In many ways the employment of men and Lake conditions are little 
different from ordinary commercial or industrial practice. 

We do not wish to deal at length with every clause relating to Inland 
water navigation now included in Part IV of Bill J. It probably will be 
sufficient for us to say that we wish a separate Part entitled “Shipping of — 
Seamen on Inland waters” reinstated in the Act as in the present Act, 
Chapter 186, with some amendments we may suggest as being necessary. 

We will enumerate the numbers of the Sections in Part IV, Bill J., 
from which all reference to Inland navigation should be deleted and 
whichever Parts are satisfactory should be transferred to a new Section. 


Section 188—There is nothing objectionable in this Section except 
that on account of the reference to Inland water ships and Minor water 
ships, all subsequent Sections become applicable to these two classes of 
vessels and therefore, the words “Inland waters ships” and “Minor waters 
ships” should be deleted. 

The following Sections contain some clauses we consider objectionable 
if made to apply to Inland and Minor water ships: 190, 193, 194, 195, 
196, 200, 206, 207, 208, 210, 211, 212, 215, 225, 229, 231, 252; 304, 205, 306, 
310, 314, 317. 

Of the above-mentioned Sections it is necessary in some instances to 
emphasize the undesirability or impracticability to comply with the 
requirements of the Act. 


Section 196—No Officer of Customs shall clear any ship until the 
Shipping Master’s certificate is produced to him. West of Montreal the — 
Customs Officer acts as Shipping Master and there will be no difficulty, — 
but in Montreal, vessels frequently arrive during the night and clear 
within a few hours, and it might cause delay to a Steamer during the pro- 
cess of obtaining the Shipping Master’s certificate. 


Section 210—-Where a Seaman is discharged before a Shipping — 
Master in Canada, he shall receive his wages through, or in the presence 
of the Shipping Master, unless a competent Court otherwise direct. It — 
would be decidely inconvenient to take the crew to the Shippmg Master’s 
office to pay wages, and it would be costly to requisition a Shipping Master 
to come aboard to see the men receive their pay. 


Section 212.—Requires that a Seaman before beimg paid off, shall be 
given a full account of his wages. This would be inconvenient and unne- — 
cessary for Inland ships. 


2, 
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Section 225.—If, by reason of a wreck or loss of a ship, a Seaman’s 
employment terminates before the date stated in agreement the Seaman 
shall be entitled to receive two months’ pay unless other employment can 
be secured. 

This Section is in accordance with the International agreement for 


- Sea-going vessels, but it is not suited to Inland and Minor waters, nor are 


those waters embodied in the International agreement. In the present 
Act, Chapter 186, Section 338, it is provided that if the services of a 
Seaman terminate by reason of the wreck or loss of the ship, the Seaman 
shall be entitled to wages for the time of service prior to such termination 


_ as aforesaid, but not for any further period. 


We respectfully request that this clause be reinserted in a separate 
Part reserved for the Shipping of Seamen on Inland waters. 


Section 229—Stipulates that after signing the crew’s agreement a 
Seaman, when discharged, if he has not earned one month’s wages, is 
entitled to compensation not exceeding one month’s wages and may 
recover that compensation as though it were wages duly earned. This 
was in the old Act, not only under Section 160, but also in Section 337, 
Part IV, relating to Inland Seamen. 

On account of the short distance covered during voyages on the 


Great Lakes and Minor waters, it quite frequently happens that the 


duration of the trips extend for only periods of a few days; sometimes 
one week and invariably less than one month. It often becomes necessary 


_ to pay off the crews at the end of a trip, either through lack of cargoes, 


or the prospect of excessive delay in port. It is therefore neither logical 
nor practicable, under these conditions, to render a vessel liable for the 


payment of one month’s wages. 


Section 229 should not be operative, as regard Inland and Minor 
water voyages, and it also should not be applicable to home-trade voyages. 


Section 231—Requires that a Master shall pay each Seaman his 


-- wages, if demanded, within three days after delivery of the cargo, or 


upon Seaman’s discharge, whichever first happens. 
In the Inland waters a Steamer may be discharged of her entire 


cargo twice weekly, such as in the Montreal-Toronto trade, or once every 


week, such as in the Lake Erie, or Lake Ontario to Montreal grain and 
coal trade. Between Montreal and Quebec the Steamers discharge once 
every day. It can readily be seen how impracticable it would be to pay 
wages on demand within three days after the discharge of every cargo. 


be Section 231 should not be applicable, therefore, to Steamers trading in the 


Inland and Minor waters. 


Section 240. The power of the Court to rescind contracts appears 
very objectionable. This Section seems to invite dispute and litigation 
should Seamen get into the hands of unscrupulous lawyers, resulting in the 
expense of defending suits and Court costs to be shared by Ship Owners. 


_ This Section appears to be a new addition and we recommend that it be 


deleted. 

Under Part IV of both the present and former Canada Shipping 
Act, a Master, under all conditions, is permitted to sign on members of 
the crew and discharge same before a respectable witness, or he may, 


if he so desires, sign and discharge them in the presence of a Shipping 


Master or Officer of Customs. 

Should it be compulsory to sign on crews and discharge same in the 
presence of a Shipping Master or Customs Officer, and pay all wages 
similarly, the expense ‘incurred by the payment of Shipping Masters’ 
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and Customs Officers’ fees would amount to a contribution, by our Com- 
pany alone of upwards of $10,000 each season of navigation, on account 
of the frequency with which we have to lay off and re-engage crews. — 


This is the primary reason why the Shipping of Inland Seamen ~ 


should be in a separate Part with almost similar provisions in the Sections 
as are contained in the present Act, Chapter 186. 


Parr V 


Sections 344-865—Repatriation of Distressed Seamen. : 
This Part more particularly applies to Sea-going vessels. There 
are some Sections which would apply to vessels trading to United States 
Ports on the Great Lakes, but we have no objection to any of these — 
Sections. 


Part VI ae 


Sections 366-373—Sick Mariners and Marine Hospitals. 

The principal objection to the levy of Sick Mariners duty as applied 
at present is the fact that all benefits terminate at the end of each 
calendar year, unless a Seaman be already in hospital. : 

As regards vessels on Inland waters, the duty only becomes payable 
after a vessel arrives at a port in Quebec, from a port in the United 
States. If a vessel trades from ports in Ontario to ports in the Province 
of Quebec, no dues would be collected. In consequence of this, there is 
considerable dissatisfaction amongst Seamen, who find that some Seamen 
are entitled to hospital treatment by reason that their vessel has made 
a call at a port in the United States and paid Sick Mariners duty, whereas 
the Steamer on which they are sailing has made only trips between 
Ontario and Quebec and, therefore, has not contributed duty. 

It would be preferable if all Steamers arriving in the Province of 
Quebec were treated exactly alike in this respect, so that all Seamen, 
in case of illness, would be entitled to hospital treatment.. Instead, how- 
ever, of a compulsory payment of three amounts of Sick Mariners duty, 
based on a rate of two cents per nett registered ton, it should be sufficient — 
if two payments were collected from all Steamers. We, therefore, respect- — 


fully recommend this change provided the maximum payment during _ 


twelve months is fixed at two contributions per vessel. 

In advocating that the duration of the benefits should continue 
twelve months from the first payment, we might state that we have 
known a case where the dues were collected during December on the last — 
trip of the season, and a Seaman, who took sick during the laying up 
period, but did not apply for hospital treatment until the third day of — 
January, was refused admission to the hospital, because he had not — 
applied before the 31st of December. 

We would also point out the difference in the Act regarding a vessel 
arriving from a place out of Canada. According to Section 367, sub- — 
section (b), certain ships will only pay duty once on the same voyage. — 
This privilege i is accorded to a vessel, coming from a place out of Canada, 
which may arrive at Prince Edward Island, then a port in New Brunswick 
and another in Nova Scotia. According to the Act, the Master, if coming 
from Ontario, would require to pay duty at each Maritime Province at 
which he called, even on the same voyage, that is, discharging or loading 
part cargo en route. 

The same condition should govern for a vessel calling at more than 
one Maritime Province on the same voyage, regardless of whether whe 
vessel arrived from a place out of Canada, or from Ontario. 
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Part VII 


Sections 374-452.—Pilotage District and Authorities. 


Section 385 refers to a possible establishment of a pilotage district 
between Lake Ontario and Lachine. We have no objection to the word- 
ing of Section 385 as it occurs in Bill J. We do not, however, see that 
the establishment of a pilotage district in these waters is required. 

We believe there may be considerable difficulty in successfully con- 
trolling pilotage between Lake Ontario and Lachine, principally for the 
reason that about half the number of vessels proceeding to and from 
Lake Ontario do so via Cape Vincent, which is American water, the 
remainder passing by Kingston. For a considerable distance the vessels 
are navigated in American channels, approximately fifty miles down- 
bound and forty-four westbound, if proceeding via Cape Vincent, and 
fourteen miles less if passing to the North of Wolfe Island via Kingston. 

It seems likely to cause considerable complication to frame rules 
to which vessels of the United States and pilots of that Country would 
be subject, in like manner to Canadian pilots. 

We are satisfied to leave the clause in Bill J as at present without 
making any regulations beyond the requirement of a certificate of com- 
petency as provided in new Section 385. 


Section 416-——Ships Exempt from the Payment of Pilotage Dues. 


“We respectfully request that subsection (v) of Section 477 of 
Chapter 113, which was repealed on the 20th July, 1908, be reinstated 
in the Act, and included as a part of Section 416 of Bill J. We recom- 
mend the exact wording of the former Act, with the exception of the 
word “ exclusively,” which it is important should be deleted. The clause 
would then read:— 


having a draft when loaded not exceeding sixteen feet, and 
employed in voyages between any port or ports on Lake Ontario, 
Lake Erie, Lake Huron, Lake Superior, Lake Michigan, or on any 
of the waters connecting those lakes and any port or ports on the 
river St. Lawrence, or between any ports on the river St. Lawrence. 


Masters of vessels trading in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, carrying 
cargoes of pulpwood and woodpulp, are holders of Coasting certificates, 
which they obtain only after the required experience in Coasting waters 
and a full understanding of the International Rules of the Road. These 
men are fully acquainted with the route from the lower St. Lawrence to 
Quebec and are capable to pilot their own ships between Father Point 
and Quebee. There are other vessels which trade from ports in Nova 
Scotia to Montreal and occasionally make trips to the Great Lakes and 
return. These vessels, if only making trips between a Maritime Province 
and Quebec or Montreal, are, by law, exempt from the compulsory pay- 
ment of pilotage, but should they proceed beyond Montreal to the Great 
Lakes they become liable to compulsory payment of pilotage whether a 
pilot is taken or not. 

May we respectfully point out that there is no justification why 
vessels trading between the Province of Quebee and any port of the 
United States of America on the Atlantic, North of New York, should 
be exempt from the compulsory payment of pilotage, while Masters of 
Steamers, who have for years been trading between Great Lakes ports 
and the lower St. Lawrence, and are fully accustomed to the route and 
conversant with the International Rules of the Road, should be compelled 


to pay pilotage. 
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Furthermore, as a considerable portion of the pulpwood trade is 
carried from ports on the North shore of the St. Lawrence river, it is 
decidedly inconvenient for a vessel to cross over to Father Point to pick 
up a pilot, and in periods of gales and stormy weather, it adds to the 
perils of the voyage. 

We have no intention, and never have had any intention, to permit our 
Masters to navigate the River St. Lawrence below Quebec without pilots, 
unless they are absolutely familiar with the route, and, therefore, we are 
prepared to make the statement that we are, in no way, suggesting any- 
thing that would be a menace to the navigation of Ocean-going Steam- 
ships by the re-instatement of the aforementioned sub-section, so that the 
class of vessels referred to may be included amongst those which shall be 
exempted ships. 


Part XI 


Sections 696-710.—Public Harbours and Harbour Masters. 

Section 707 is new and provides for payment by a ship moored or 
anchored in a harbour in excess of a period of thirty consecutive days. It 
is evident that this not only includes a Steamer laid up in the Summer 
months, but will include all ships laid up during the idle Winter season. 

The new section will incur heavy expense to owners of ships which 
are required to be laid up through lack of business and, naturally, during 
the seasons that there is the least business and the most vessels are 
inactive in port, earning no revenue, the greater will be the charges 
incurred for moorage dues. 

There are Steamers in the passenger trade only navigating three 
months during each year, which means that if laid up in a Public Harbour 
they will be compelled to contribute eight months moorage dues. 

We estimate that the fleet of the Canada Steamship Lines, con- 
sisting of 104 vessels, will, in an ordinary season, be required to contri- 
bute in excess of $48,000 for moorage or anchorage dues, if this section 
is included in the Act. 

We feel bound to strenuously protest such a heavy charge being 
incurred when there is absolutely no revenue to be derived which will 
offset this heavy liability. We have no objection to a small Harbour fee 
being charged for a Steamer, such as prevails in some ports at present, 
amounting to $20 or $40 for the use of a Winter berth, for the season, but 
we feel that the present is a most inopportune time to add to the burdens 
of the ship-owner by imposing such a heavy charge for the protection 
afforded by a Harbour during periods of inactivity. 


PART. XII 


Sections 711-744—Port Wardens. 


Section 714, Sub-section (3)—This relates to the carriage of grain 
cargoes on Inland vessels. The three last words “ by efficient means,” are 
liable to cause controversy from time to time, as to the exact meaning. 

If the paragraph ended at the word “Shifting,” it would still provide 
for reasonable precautions being taken and we recommend that the three 
last words “ by efficient means” be struck out. 


Section 718.—Although this appeared in the Old Act, it is quite unfair 
in reference to a vessel arriving from the Great Lakes, to say that the 
absence of the Port Warden, at the time when hatches are removed, shall 
be considered “ prima facie’ evidence of improper stowage or negligence. 


ig eee. Beer 
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_ Damage to cargo, as a rule, is not generally discovered until the 
discharge of the cargo has been in process for some time and frequently 
not until the cargo is almost discharged. The Section, therefore, is most 
objectionable, particularly in regard to voyages on the Inland waters. 

It states in Section 711, in regard to the application of this Part, 
that it does not apply to the Harbours of Quebec or Montreal. It would, 
however, apply to such grain-unloading ports as Port Colborne, Kingston, 
Goderich and the ports in the Georgian Bay, and in these ports there is no 
person filling the office of Port Warden. 

We recommend that Section 718 be struck out entirely. 


Part XIII 


Sections 745-769—Navigation, Collisions, Limitation of Liability. 

Section 760.—This imposes upon Carriers the obligation to carry 
passengers or goods, whether desirable or not. This Section appears in 
the present Act, but we believe is obsolete and should be deleted. 


Section 761.—Requires diligence in the safe-keeping and punctual 
conveyance of goods. We respectfully suggest the omission of the words 
“and punctual conveyance” as being liable to cause controversy. 

The section is a copy of the former Acts, but we submit that delays 
in navigation frequently occur quite beyond the control of the Carrier, 
there having been no want of evidence to this fact during recent years, 
particularly in regard to grain congestion. 

It is due to our experience with the transportation of grain cargoes 
that we object to the reference to “ punctual conveyance” being included. 
It is the practice to ship most cargoes of grain from the Head of the Lakes 
in large Upper Lake vessels, transhipping same at Port Colborne, King- 
ston or Prescott. 

It has frequently happened that through circumstances, quite beyond 
the control of the Carriers, transhipment has been delayed. For instance: 
the congestion which has prevailed at Montreal has backed up and its 
effect has reached the transhipping point of Port Colborne, where Lake 
Steamers have been delayed in unloading. The inability to unload Canal 
Steamers promptly at Montreal has prevented them reaching Port Col- 
borne to relieve the situation, thereby causing unpreventable delay to grain 
in transit. In addition to this, numerous mishaps occur in the canals 
which tend to prevent the “ punctual conveyance of goods.” 

It is the custom of the trade for Carriers to convey goods as punctu- 
ally as possible and, therefore, it seems unwise to have this included as a 
law, leaving the way open for legal action to be taken when the cause of 
delay resulted from circumstances beyond the control of the Carriers. We 
think no harm will result, nor any undue delay be caused in the trans- 
portation of cargoes, merely because of the fact that the words “ punctual 
conveyance” are struck out from the Section. 

Should it not be considered advisable merely to strike out the words 
“ yunctual conveyance ” then we respectfully suggest that the entire Sec- 
tion 761 be removed from the Act. The conditions of the Section are 
already taken care of under The Water Carriage of Goods Act, and in the 
customary Bills of Lading. 


Section 762.—This section, which limits liability for loss of personal 
baggage of passengers, we believe should be deleted. “As has been 
stated in the Preliminary Memorandum prepared in explanation of the 
amendments to the Act “the conditions of passenger traffic under many 
circumstances make it seem hardly fair to expect the Carrier to be an 
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insurer of passengers’ luggage.” The Manager of the Shipping Federation 
has already stated to the Honourable Members of the Committee that 
he is in accord with our opinion that both sections 760 and 762 should be 
deleted. 

Part XIV 


Sections 770-775——Coasting Trade in Canada. 


We approve of the five Sections in this Part, but in regard to Sec- 
tion 774, dealing with the power to suspend Coasting Laws, we repeat 
that the authority contained in this Part should not be exercised without 
the fullest investigation of prevailing conditions, as outlined in Page 3 
of this Memorandum. 

Part XV 


Sections 776-784—Delivery of Goods. 


Reference is made in Section 776, under the delivery of goods, that 
subject to there being nothing in the charter party, bill of lading or agree- 
ment, to the contrary, the time to take delivery shall be seventy-two 
hours. After that time the owner of the Steamer is permitted to land 
the goods on some whart or in a warehouse. It may happen, however, 
that there may be no available warehouse or grain elevator to receive 
the cargo and, therefore, it appears right that provision should be made 
for the payment of demurrage for delay caused by failure to discharge 
the ship. 

We suggest the addition of a clause which shall state that a consignee 
failing to take delivery of a cargo within the period of seventy-two 
hours from the time of arrival, Sundays and legal holidays excepted, shall 
be hable for demurrage, this charge to be based on the earnings of the 
vessel at a daily rate calculated on the freight which would have been 
earned had the vessel been discharged within the period of seventy-two 
hours. 

Sections 777-784—These two Sections are new to the Canada Ship- 
ping Act, but we approve of both being included in the new Act. 


Part XVII 
Sections 808-821 —Supplemental. 


Section 816 is new to the Canada Shipping Act, but is taken from 
the Merchant Shipping Act. We believe the rights given to certain 
Officers or Shipping Master to go aboard a Steamer and demand the 
production of Log books and documents can be very objectionable, 
especially in cases of collisions, and we do not consider that this is a 
desirable Section to include in the Act. 

We suggest the inclusion, in some Part of the Act, of a new Section 
by which foreign vessels, other than vessels of the United States of 
America, engaged in trade through Canadians canals and Inland waters, 
should furnish a Bond as a guarantee of damage they might cause to 
canals, other ships or property. 

Having regard to the number of foreign vessels using the St. Lawrenee 
Canals, the Welland Ship Canal and St. Mary’s Canal, and the possi- 
bility of extensive damage being caused by any one of these vessels — 
engaged in trading in the Inland “waters of Canada, every such Steamer, 
when arriving at Montreal on the first trip of each Season of Navigation, 
should be required to furnish a substantial Bond of not less than $10,000 
obtained from an approved Bonding Company as a guarantee in case 
of loss of life, damage to other vessels, or damage to canals and other 
property. 


ot. 
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Even extended to include United States vessels, it could not be 

considered as an unfriendly act in view of the fact that our ships are 

oe compelled to furnish a Bond covering every Port of Call on the Great 
Lakes in the United States of America. 

We may say that Canadian vessels are required to furnish a Bond 
of $5,000 at Ports of Call in the United States. We are particularly 
desirous of directing attention to the necessity of obtaining protection 
from the ubiquitous Scandinavian and other foreign vessels engaged in 
our waters and canals, which vessels for the most part leave our waters 
se ot the close of each season of navigation and, therefore, are out 
Ss of reach. 


Respectfully submitted, 
CanapA STEAMSHIP LINES LIMITED. 


~ 


ESTIMATED COST OF MOORAGE IN PUBLIC HARBOURS OF CANADA STEAMSHIP 
LINES’ FLEET OVER PERIOD OF TWELVE MONTHS, BASED ON YEAR OF 1932 
OPERATIONS, IF FLEET BECAME LIABLE FOR MOORAGE DUES AS 
PROPOSED IN SECTION 707. 


Steamer Monthly No. of Costs 
charge months 

; $2 te: $ cts. 
es Mire Fer AG ere Oe Rey Co. oie Se cae old ba ae es 55 00 4 9,020 00 
ee DlOTRY rer tee rn ee cn ey a hey 55 00 12 9,900 00 
io oRapig Ae pies hin es Ran a 168 00 6 1,008 00 
90 00 6 540 00 
96 50 6 579 00 
nly Fob ep ge Pie eee lies “iti pe tte aa Re, oc 181 25 6 1,087 50 
ie re er are ie ce 5 i's cea Wc MY vind wk vu» 144 38 4 57752 
rr ae eat, ey eT TENN ae ke 178 80 6 1,072 80 
ee er a ete oe eda aes 75 46 12 905 52 
eg a hee et Oe Wee poise vlad oc tua yf 136 08 4 544 32 
co ERIN fea iia Oe nee ND age Sa i ln 162 25 4 649 00 
Dr te RR eel ge Been ow et 70 20 12 842 40 
DINE -cU-aU Scien Gg binic Boa be Sc Or a Biche eet Seatay, Sar erie peace nn 221 55 6 1,329 30 
MURR eo. ic Tate -2 He Ta rata 86 50 6 519 00 
; Midland Kang... 5.0.6. 90 00 6 540 00 
_ Midland Prince ae 128 15 4 512 60 
Irma ee eee ME a Ok oh oak 142 80 6 856 80 
77 44 12 929 28 
128 00 6 768 00 
76 14 12 913 68 
er ee ere Ye oc eo ee ee oe wns vk 83 38 7 583 66 
Res a oe Seat ee a AS ee 50 54 12 606 48 
YS ve Ein Gir Go 8 a GSS Bi sg ene gene 86 64 6 519 84 
SIS TaTEVCT TITER Sie he Sr i Sch ns ee eg ae 159 50 4 638 00 
: eerie eee eer see LR A A ieee 174 60 6 1,047 60 
(ECT BTS chee ge STs RUAN US RS nr nae a eae 40 00 4 800 00 
ESTPTOLE scx Baya SS Ae ain 87 45 12 449 40 
MeELerUONIGe Vann ett ett oh. nga. See Voit oa iy. dk aioe ey 87 50 4 350 00 
SP YIININN Cee ee Coe Ta toe a i ay poe ee ao at 69 02 4 276 08 
INIGHONICE S320 cts er ee ee Oy ec ia eye ees 94 12 8 752 96 
PeripeeeEnerMitye Hee ee eT ee State ke. gi tie ood 51°87 12 622 44 
Seipucmibriniiar oe eee at oe enh i a ee ee BL 46 20 12 554 40 
56 43 6 338 58 
55 62 8 444 96 
43 20 12 518 40 
15 84 8 414 72 
48 42 8 387 36 
49 40 12 592 80 
aPE RUGS, LET TVR Go BNE ee aa NE ae ee oe yaa a 46 20 12 554 40 
eB fuials) TRO y iy RR A leg se Oh ON eine Nee Ok ec nara 36 45 8 291 60 
PgR ay ae es eater hoe ee Sede Te 52, 8 620 16 
(| SEREETTET SSS SEE ae I Re a 55 00 12 660 00 
SepsuemarvNCR Ge nemesis Ca Pe Sk ak eS een GOS SS ee 112 02 8 897 60 
TUE GSREVE SOAS CSE SOE Ral SO rete CR rn oe 122 50 ti 857 50 
Be te se ee Derr a hi eo rake Oe ss aan 122 50 7 857 50 
Se peace Fee Becca © AR ee SRE A a 41 25 12 495 00 
48,226 16 
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Total Carrying Carrying Carrying 
grain capacity capacity capacity 
shipped upper canal package 
from lakers steamers freight 
Season : Montreal available available steamers 
received deliver load, carrying 
ex vessel grain at Port grain direct 
and Port Colborne Fort 
railway Colborne and unload William- 
Montreal Montreal 
bushels bushels bushels bushels 
LSPS Tea AR gine i ge a A en aR i ee CE 120, 107,990 165,233, 00 | 172,221,000 2,488,000 
Tt p2 ee eer aenin aces abnyanre ont Eat asus CN 165,139, 399 182, 558, 000 181,062,000 3, 640,000 
1G PO ERR eee eR AN sew NG Pe rare it te 166, 212, 335 203, 103, 000 199,500, 000 3, 640, 000 
QZ 6) © yin ser Rete Ok Seeder ARN aetna oes 135, 897, 882 216,318,000 180, 285, 000 8,344,000 
11) PAs caah Melanie ses Mote AUB Saree Fieaican fuenony or ctAa 195, 247,914 278,963,000 201,495,000 9,496, 000 
AOS eRe Ss EN an ar sc ot eat ere ame 211,295,379 | 278,963,000 | 231,630,000 9,496,000 
11) SS ae See oy CaO OE Ae ae ae 4 90, 674, 208 281,826,000 274, 449,000 10, 072° 000 
GSO eect Re theme i Hee SEN a ae RON ae 81,669,864 | 287,636,000 | 289,506,000 10,072,000 
VATED erie Sine ae Aileen cate ine bualde eam pc co Aes im 6 89,512, 312 287, 636, 000 285,742,000 10,072; 000 
LSP PAR Brae cine ae KEN Aa apis Ainge al eal 109, 164, 344 287, 636,000 285, 742,000 10,072,000 


It can be figured that some of the Canal Steamers would be required for other trades, but the above 
quantity of grain shown as possible to deliver at Port Colborne, could still be carried by diverting the 
Upper Lake Steamers to Georgian Bay Ports and carrying by rail to Montreal. ; 


Some exportation of grain has been made via Quebec, and during the last two years via Sorel, but the 
available tonnage shown above, which was not required to transport grain to Montreal far exceeds the 
additional shipments from Quebec and Sorel. 


CANADIAN UPPER LAKE GRAIN VESSELS é 
Where When Transferred . 
oe built built Rebuilt |to Canadian Grain capacity 
registry 
bushels 
Algoma Central Steamship Co.— 
HomewSmithis e402 WHS Ase 1901 1920 1918 210,000 
oi fad a Bed lo) ceca en Sian cee nan WES ZAy. 1901 1919 1918 210,000 
Wie G@athirang ete aia ces WES SAG: 1901 1918 1918 210, 000 
——— 680,000: 
Arrow Steamship Company— 2 
Robt: sOurhamee estes eanad arene al O02 1929 1902 205,000 
———— 205,000 
Canada Steamship Lines Limited— 
Ashcroitasee eo nea: Canada... 1924 420,000 
Brentwood.... =) | Canad ae 1903 208,000 
Collingwood Canada... 1907 239,000 
WonnaAconane. ks ee Canada... 1914 460,000 
IM PCrOrs: foc ce ee Canada... 1910 350, 000 
Gleanesclesi 4.32 se ee Canada... 1925 433,000 
PAGHENTOSS ic eon ee eae England. . 1925 pees /26. 1925 ~ 190,000 
ene 
Goderich 29. 40. 5 eee ee WES eA | ee 1908 aie aa as Prior 1917 330,000 
ag artye Oho. ee Bh ae aoe ,.|Canada... a Serta ee Se elles eee a nes 375,000 
Husuenotis so. ee WESEAR 1890. Spee eae 1922 130,000 
EM OYNEN ecstaree eee aa tee Canada... LOQG Ps ci [) rte Cal Pua ie ena 550,000 
Martian (55h sec. ee oe ey ee WES PAN ee LOOT alee aes Prior 1917 209,000 
Midlands Wing s32 7s Weegee Canada... 19038 ee as See es 222,000 
Osler®. Os Bae, sae eee eee Canada.*.|: s1907 [2a es |e eer 324,000 
POrtsmoutne. ySeehnee ye ere WESeM? 1896 1923 1923 184,000 
Prescott. : cscs caren ee WES A T90S eRe eae 1918 326,000 
MR enire we sea. on eee ee ee WS LA sors) 89S: 4 eae ean ee Prior 1917 138,000 
Ren VOVIEM: 4 aa ae ee Pee England. . 19259.) | eee aes 1925 163,000 
Saskatchewan.. Bee sO SEAL ae 18902 1) | Sees Prior 1917 125,000 
Stadacona.. .|Canada... 1929 wh 443,000. 
Maleartiensss.: ase 2 cece: tes (US uAsee 1903 212,000 
Westmount cei nan 3.90 see Canada... 1917 375,000 
6,406, 000 
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CANADIAN UPPER LAKE GRAIN VESSELS~—Concluded 
Where When Transferred 
built built Rebuilt |to Canadian Grain capacity 
registry 
bushels 
Rae oe A ieee ieee oe WES TAS 1894 1920 1927 210,000 
soa ie a iy - ce eee ssc = 1896 Se a plane 1930 192,000 
ico teh cat UES Ace. POOH: |e Sara 1929 223,000 
Oe ocA: TSO GM |S eek te 19380 216,000 
ee. Glenborie: 2.2 WESEAS OOZES ies Ree conte 1925 201,000 
LEE TISY (cae Seta oa ae ae ea WAS A. 3 SOG ee ae 1927 191,000 
—————_ 1, 233, 000 
Lake Erie Coal Company— 
BeeAtiex: Meshes 26 ee. OR SAR ab 1OOhe cen tee. 1927 210,000 
—————_ 210,000 
Mathews Steamship Company— 
BPEUM ALONE M ciate Cn cor satis EN ons WESRAra e ODE a tee ce ae 1922 260,000 
RECOV LON 3 so ate en a ESHA POUR le ees 1922 345, 000 
AORIELON in) cin. st een ee U.S.A TOO Bae eta 1917 260,000 
MeMILEWStON: gC Ss a Canada TIP 8 EE OT eee corre Geer 415,000 
SINE LOM. eG re oe thir aay, U.S.A 1896 1915 1915 275,000 
EMER SU HOM Site a prea eee Gn Canada OFA ee eC ae e aee 415,000 
—————_ 1, 970, 000 
Northland Steamship Co. Ltd.— 
SRUIMT ATA ster cake can saa era cae oso a U.S.A TSOnies |i ees Prior 1917 150,000 
————__ 150,000 
_ Paterson Steamships Ltd.— 
: HSEUCOMG OG: Wi aeetee oie ann aye eh Al) Sets. eae TOO2 a | occ ae ae 1927 255, 000" 
Pe epigks Boater aoe De StA yc 1899 1913 1927 252, 000 
CA AAG ian WESeA 7.2 1901 1925 1927 285,000 
Be sis ape A note setae UesvA. 1903 1925 1927 260,000 
Sha eee el eee as ih: WES cAy 1903 1925 1927 250, 000 
SEG 2 SE ORT Seer ene Meine WeAStAc.; 1901 1916 1927 215,000 
Wee eee ae ha AR; _ 1890 1923 1918 151,000 
ig hein APY Cr Pa a WESvA. 1900 1913 1927 252, 000 
RN che ale Sina! poe: Ue Se Ars: 1902 1925 1927 260,000 
VMN CLOG ee oi a as Sie. idle big omnes De SrA. 1898 1912 1927 260, 000 
DIETS 0 VoT CS ie NO a eam a a a DESvAs. 1899 1912 1927 260,000 
4 f ————. 2,700,000 
_ Western eg eee Co. Ltd.— 
aac Wn ely. 2.6.2. 50 Aes ces eS Are. 1903 1914 1926 226,000 
——————__ 226, 000 
13,730 000 


1923-1932 


Where Year Operated in Grain 

Steamer built built Canadian capacity 

grain trade bushels 
Midland Prince ....|Canada.. 1807 1907 to 1928 320,000 
MVS MIECOUTD 3 ea8 se oo Teche cok hotel's ao | WES ee 1894 1922 to 1929 128,200 
Glenbrae Poe ee cab vir ere BLN AS WEptAn 1880 1919 to 1925 150, 000 
Wi SsAse. 1893 1920 to 1925 150, 000 
WESPACs 1893 Prior 1917 to 1925 175,000 
Wiss Act, 1887 Prior 1917 to 1926 140, 000 
WES SAGs: 1901 1926 to 1928 210, 000 


1,273,000 
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CANADIAN LOWER LAKE GRAIN VESSELS 


Owners Steamer — Grain 
Reenter capacity 

Abitibi Power & Paper Co. siymited. se ee ee Wahcondahi 3s 50, 000 
Aube steamship: Companys so-so eee Aube. 23200 3G ewes a 60,000 
Birchbay..steatastmp' Co. Utd nem see mete ee eee Teak Wary nts ccae vor 95,000 
Canada Steamship Lines Limited..........7.......... Acadian. .671 05 a cee 82,000 
SAM PCOStIE ot eee eet 72,000 

*Barrierasais th re 85,000. 

Camrose 23.0 iene 70,000 

Canmores. ict 70,000 

Chandler 70,000 

Chaplea jhe eee 70,000 

Chatsworth ~ 70,006 

Courtright.... 70, 000 

Don. Stewart. 82,000 

Dundas iieui see he 80,000 

Bil eing ges «cers ee 80, 000 

ainmountss es: yee 83, 000 

+ Greainmo tors 53 See, 100, 000 

FLAN DY 8 oe ae eee 73,000 

“Ham toni esnee ae ci 78, 000 

Hastings 3. cere ers 80,000 

Kindersley. 0) as 73, 000 

SKanmount 3 eee ee 82,000 

WGipiwa set gh eee 68,000 

* -Knowltones =) ve 73,000 

Woaniarky oii eee ee 80, 000 

TVPNnOX ee a te ee 80, 000 

*Ma poe. Sh sapien ; 73,000 

Mapleheath 72. a. 84, 000 

*Maplehills tere ky 69, 000 

Mapleton. see ecce 75,000 

“Meaford. oc) 5. 85, 000 

Norfolk.. 80,000 

Oxford ty ot eee s 80, 000 

*Penetangs ose nae 85,000 

osemointssc. ee 72,600 

*Sherbrooke.g2. oss. 73,000 

Simcoe ars ee 80, 000 

SEAT OUM bh ge eee 84, 000 

Ahunder -Bay 32)... 68, 000 

Wanmountg: 2.2. ces: 64, 000 

Weabetlog: tics ses 80,000 

WiNOT ass ey hes 63, 000 

Canadian iake'@arriers lumited =. 22. o8..0.c8 Rrenoray,<e0s5 he cee 86,000 
Canadian Terminal System Limited.................. Rahdne: cee eee 76,000 
Garter: Wood Wines tas 977 eee ee ee Rhemonpe se eee 82,000 
Drumahoe ‘3 82,000 

Crawicrd:& Company... i 3 ee ee Brilinie oon ees 76,000 
Eastern Steamship Company eile a & Cornelius, sAyC a Bueld. an eo oe 90, 000 
Managers, Buffalo). Chas. R. Huntley...... 90, 000 
Edwin T. Douglass.... 90, 000 

Rrank-b. Baird .ac-o 90,000 

Geo. ds shonan ees 90, 000 

Jase Stewantwrtcn a3 90,000 

J: *. Holloway. -.~ 3 90, 000 
a. Bo Richardse. 2.05 90,000, 

oo J Rammeacher 90, 000 

Jase billsburye.2cee= = 90,000 

Judge Hart ee ce 90,000 

Judge Kenefick........ 90,000 

N. B. MacPherson.... . 90, 000 

Nee Glementarcca = 90, 000 

Rite Woebomeroyecee. ce 90,000 

Shelton Weed.......... 90, 000 

Shirley G. Taylor..... 90, 000 

Wisk Nisbet 20ers 90,000 

Wm. C. Warren... : 90,000 

90,000 


*Built in Canada. 
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LOWER LAKE GRAIN VESSELS—Continued 


Steamer Grain Total 
capacity 
enc aan ah eee Ney et all PAT ACON oc nities see's 66, 000 
j 66,000 
port S.S. Co. Limited (Jenkins, Mgrs., Cleveland)} Fairlake............... 95,000 
2 ; : (RSNIIVGL ace ine dye 95,000 
. 190, 000 
piransiy @ar Pamited 0. 6. are, wc ave ce fed. Va Masse iets. a os 92,000 
7 ieorer 92,000 
i@omorationCa./of Canada... ci oo. te. se eles Ay clio vall de tck 4, 92,000 
Pie 7 Conniscliffe Hall....... 92,000 
Eaglescliffe Hall....... 92,000 
Geol, Hatonery ess 92,000 
Johnebwerices. s-.s uu. 97,000 
Meadcliffe Hall........ 92,000 
Moungslours. i.e.) 93,000 
Rockeliffe Hall........ 92,000 
Westelifte-Hall.....,..:. 92,000 
834, 000 
Bee A OTR. cuit hae Oe UIC} oD ee aaNet Mle eek Oe 95,000 
DATAGENT ote ay vce 95,000 
190,000 
finland Waters Navigation Co: Ltd.................... sumer ape oss 64,000 
ie 64,000 
International Waterways Navigation Co. Limited.... Belvo. 6s es 85, 000 
ve 85,000 
SERS es HE MN SILT CC 2 erie ge casa gc hls vicly wt gies! ewan gece hh 82,000 
‘ PIMC VOI ose eel. 76,000 
ARI OT car ten ee a cs hc 82,000 
Wevnort.css cw 5 ue: 80,000 
Mey SAL 2 ec ee 82,000 
PNOVIVINIER feu sac 80,000 
ANG WEST oho 80,000 
562,000 
v5, [S EEaTS| athe) Otoe br rol eee ee ae ae Ns ee ae HRCI ON ase eet naka 85,000 
f Wedarran es i ee. 85,000 
akon 4s aod. sae 85,000 
‘ 255,000 
kes and St. Lawrence Navigation Co. Ltd.......... Gascon Oe Oy ah. 95,000 
rs 8 ‘ 95, 000 
lathews Siigehacliniy (Opa Oi lap aconcg Jochen ouek enenneD Avlineton sr 3. ca 75,000 
tee SE TOO KRONE he ee see 70,000 
HaStON Sees saa 80,000 
SHIUROMY et, ieee eee a: 87,000 
RAMP STON. oo ar ee. 84, 000 
WNBA foie Bec 66, 000 
INGE RGODE SSNs, pans 8a 85, 000 
Sombmipm ete wy: 92,000 
Waterton! 2.45) 8. 84,000 
Wrierghomie ie 255 ol: 70,000 
WOLKTODE i ee ts 80,000 
873,000 
it Loni Se SCH ae aS Soe ec eee Walter B. Reynolds.... 93,000 
: 93,000 
Tinpestebransportation CO. 6.2... fee ne oss (Georcian sons. ons 75,000 
2 SUPCHOI ee soso: 56, 000 
131, €00 
piigvascicy Sireenoniglanynet ILiec lenges pee segs ae eed ee WanierdoGrs «9s. os: 95, 000 
Pate @oteaudoc 85s. 95,000 
arrand oceania. an 93,000 
* 2 Ganandoce 3.6". 3: 95,000 
leigwiol Chores Suey aed oon 95,000 
MA MOCs ee 94,000 


*Built in Canada. — 
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Owners Steamer — Grain © 
f . | capacity 
Paterson Steamships Ltd.—Con.............+++-.«--- Lachinedoc............ 95,000 
Lavaldoc... male 95,000 | 
Lawrendoc. 96,000 } 
Mondoté-33 &: na ee 95-0004" 
$ Newbrundoc.... 4 o42 S5-000 a) eaaar 
Novadocse.: anor , 98,0005) >; 
Prescodoewe paca 96,000 
Sarmmiadocs.2 sue 95,000 
Soreldocs c-4oasn are 95,000 
Mhordociee rs tae 62,000 
ROrond OC ete ones. 95,000 
Troisdoc: = ete ae 96,000 
Wellandoc..-25..29 43 94,000 
Port Colborne & St. Lawrence Navigation Co., Ltd...) Benmaple.............. 75,000 
Quebec & Ontario Transportation Co., Ltd............ Chicago Tribune....... 82,000 
New York News....... 82,000 
Red Barge Line Limited...... pa CER Ct day em Smit ntx™ ater *Red Chieti o7. ae 115, 0002|= * 
*Red Clouds. 37: c3 115,000 | — 
*Red Hers: :4se ee 115,000 
*Red* Heads seetsoes 115,000 
*RedoRiverve sous 115,000 | 
* Red Woodsa.= tcc a 115,000 
Sarnia Steamships Ltdie 2c a ee Cie ouson ~ 95,000 
John J. Boland, Jr...... 95, 000 
John O. Mckellar....... 95,000 
JOS be BUnKe sg eee 95,000 
RalpheGalchrist.): 3.00 95,000 
Scott Misener.......... 95,000 
Ste Lawrence steamships: otdess. peepee eed Al SOnGUInES cesar oes 95,000 
Cheyenne... 95,000 
marion te: Fae es 95, 000 
IOUK Soe oer 95, 000 
Trevisa 8. S. Co., Limited RPE eee cate sie ey ah oho ITO VISS: ce eee tee 80, 000 
mon Transit,Cov, duumitedss- 47 ee DB eanna es oe, 80, 000 
Geo. R. Donovan...... 80, 000 
J. Si Bt Hooter. eae. 80,000 
Wim, Sebupp sae ee 92,000 
Water Transports, Eta’: =a en Deepwater... 3.2.0: 244 bs 86,000 
Stillwater<23 aso 86,000 
Gurewater: ne. es 83,000 
Swiliwaberss pase eee 83,000 
Welland |Steamships; Witde.- loess se cree Lockwelli see. sey 95,000 | 
(Mers. Jenkins, Cleveland). - Portwelleo Seeks ee 95, 000 
Starwellacc. = eos 95,000 


* Built in Canada. 
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PACKAGE FREIGHT VESSELS 


Engaged in carrying grain direct Fort William-Montreal 


Owners Steamer Grain Total 
capacity 

aoa sueameatipslanes anmited. 7.20)... e. Beawenton: tiers. he tes 63,000 
3 : Walpaniamnir eae Ly. 59,000 
Canadiant ves oe. eens 63,000 
Ba monton see stics 63, 000 
PMEUIT Cet toute weil tater 72,000 
JES) (Oh eee a pan 63, 000 
Methbridgress.. vow. 72,000 
BSaskatoon:vn0 04 a 72,000 
Ppelicinki eens cri cent 72,000 
SWeviMen weet ct es ae 72,000 
SWI NOM ava om. od 72,000 

é 743, 000 
Pepebine Waviration CO.cy. shen. Scenls. oe at TABEND Byram re noi ea 52,000 
ea Beechibaven cant usce .: 52,000 
eC aR DAY cis or saint 51,000 
aD Hype tray wae 52, 000 
Maplebsive aco e een, 51,000 
(Or gor Niiap Merete Sama 52,000 
NING Mente are ace 52,000 
Ipoplatbay sais 52,000 
MDLUCebaAV ae... ee Gas: 51,000 
Waillowibay ei... an 51,000 

516, 000 

1, 259, 000 


-* Built in Canada. 


Mr. MocCuymonr: On one or two points only, and Mr. Duthie has one point 
he would like to bring up, if you are agreeable, sir. I will not be jengthy. 
i do not propose to read this statement which is here. 

When Mr. Enderby gave evidence here some days ago be promised to furnish 
Secs on the tonnage on the Great Lakes for carrying grain. That state- 


might say that Mr. Enderby’s statement was quite conservative. We find 
n one year we could have carried double the amount of grain that was carried. 


avourable, with one or two exceptions, to us. The first thing I want to 
fer to is section 707 which provides for moorage charges in public harbours. 
the present time there are various rates charged, ranging from $20 to $50 
n different harbours. This section proposes to make a charge up to one-half. 
nt per square foot of the area taken up by a ship. I have had a statement 
wn up here showing how that would affect the Canada Steamship Lines. 
Ve have taken the number of months that the ships laid up im ports, less thirty 
a $ in each case, and according to last year’s operation this would run us 
a cost of $48,226.16. 


Lt says ‘ ae charge not iii one- half cent, per scene foot”. 
6242628 
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Mr. McCuymont: If the one-half cent rate is enforced the amount that 
have stated will be charged against our steamers. 4 
Right Hon. Mr. MeicHen: What has been the maximum charge under t 
present law? 
Mr. McCuymont: There is no definite charge. At Montreal there ‘is 
charge of $20, and up in the Georgian Bay there is a charge of $50. 
Right Hon. Mr.:Meicunn: This helps you, then, for it provides a maxi- 
mum. os: 
The CHainMAN: What was your total cost in this connection in the year 
1931? a 
Mr. McCuymont: I have not worked that out, because there are som 
harbours which do not come in as free harbours. 
The CHarRMAN: Did it approximate $45,000? 
Mr. McCiymont: No, sir, nothing like that. I should say’ it oul e 
exceed $5,000. 
The CHAIRMAN: So your idea is that this might result in a charge to you of 
$45,000, whereas the normal charges under the present law would not be $5, 000: 
Mr. McCuymonr: I should say they would not exceed $5,000. 
Right Hon. Mr. MricHeNn: Under this section, though, a purely nominal, 
charge could be made in summer, if desired. : 
Hon. Mr. Griespacu: I ane Mr. McClymont, that you have not read 
the section properly. If a ship occupies a harbour for twenty-seven days, or 
any time less than thirty days, there would be no charge. 
Mr. McCiymont: That is right, sir. 
Hon. Mr. Griessacn: But if the ship occupied the harbour for thirty-on 
days it would pay for thirty-one days. . 
Mr. McCrymont: I did not understand it that way. That would increase — 
the amount we have estimated. : ye 
Mr. Hawken: Mr. Chairman, may I be permitted to say to the Committee 
that this is new. There has been no provision in the Canada Shipping Act up 
to this time’for a charge of this nature. What Mr. McClymont is referring 
to is a charge of $20 up to $50 under the Government Harbours and Piers Ai 
for a vessel tying to a government dock for winter. But in the past few year 
we have found a number of harbours cluttered wp with ships in the summer-tim 
so that it was pretty hard to do business there. 
Hon. Mr. GriespacH: Are you satisfied with the drafting of this sectio: 
Mr. Hawken: The ship pays after thirty days. 
Right Hon. Mr. MrieHen: But it does not say what period the ites 
of one-half cent per foot is to cover. A ship could stay in harbour for ev 
without any further charge after paying the moorage referred to here. The 
section will have to be redrafted. 
Mr. McCuiymont: The figures that we have made up here are based on tha 
charge for one month. 
The CHarrMan: We will note this section for revision. 
Mr. McCuymont: I would like Mr. Duthie to speak on the next poi 
the signing on of seamen. He is just a little more familiar with it than I am. 
Right Hon. Mr, MricHEen: You speak of what you have to speak of first. 
Mr. McCuymont: Sections 366 to 373, Sick Mariners’ Funds. That is en 
page 7 of our memorandum. As the law is at the present time a ship coming 
from Ontario into the province of Quebec does not pay sick mariners’ dues. 
We would like to pay sick mariners’ dues, probably twice a year, and so ha’ 


“iti Sika! Bm Fes SM, olla ol writ 
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e benefit of our seamen being taken care of if they are injured or sick. A 
eamer from a foreign port pays sick mariners’ dues, and the crew have the 
ivilege of being taken care of in a hospital. At the present time dues are paid 
ree a a year. We would like to have our steamers pay sick mariners’ 
es twice. 


Right Hon. Mr. Muicuen: Even steamers operating between Ontario and 
uebec? 


~ Mr. McCiyrmont: Between Ontario and Quebec. 
_ Hon. Mr. Kine: On all your ships on the lakes? 


Mr. McCuymont: Yes, lakes and rivers. We have our steamers sailing 
om as far east as the Saguenay, and on the lakes—all coastal steamers. The 
ay the Act is at the present time, when a steamer comes into Montreal having 
sick man on board, they check up to see if the sick mariners’ dues have 
_ been paid, and if they have, that man is entitled to go to hospital. If she is 
_ from a foreign port and the sick mariners’ dues have not been paid that man 
nnot go to the hospital. 


Hon. Mr. Kine: This is not international? 


Right Hon. Mr. MricHen: Apparently it is the Canada Shipping Act. It 
has been changed a little, but not much. What do you say, Mr. Hawken, as 
that? 


‘Mr. Hawken: I am not as familiar with that as I might be. This part 
the Act is administered by the Department of Health. I might say that 
e Canada Steamship Lines and other vessel owners have had this matter 
up with the Department of Health. 


Hon. Mr. Kine: My understanding of the sick mariners’ dues is that they 
are paid under an international agreement—and the same principle applies in 
her countries. Ships come into the harbour from a foreign port and they 
provide a fund to take care of sick mariners. The application of that to lake 
ships would be quite an innovation. 


Mr. MoCuymont: I think you would have more revenue coming in from 
that. Our company has probably forty-one steamers coming from Ontario to 
ontreal alone. Ships coming from foreign ports pay three times a year, but 
they come only once the seaman is entitled to treatment. 

Right Hon. Mr. Meieuen: And if they come from Ontario— 

Mr. McCuymont: There are no dues paid coming from Ontario, but the 
seamen do not get treatment. 

Right Hon. Mr. MeicHEeN: But under this Act they will have to pay, 
cept in certain cases. 

Mr. McCitymont: Not coming from Ontario. I don’t think that is taken 
care of. 

___ Right Hon. Mr. MeIcHEN: I suppose all inter-Canadian shipping is free? 
Mr. Durure: Not all. If they come from the Maritime Provinces to 
Quebec, or from Ontario to the Maritime Provinces they pay. 

Hon. Mr. Sincuatr: Is that under the old Act or under this Act? 


Mr. Dutuie: Both. 

_ Right Hon. Mr. MeicHen: Isn’t that the coasting trade? It says “—unless 
the ship is engaged in the coasting trade of Canada.” If it came from the 
Maritime Provinces to Quebec it would be in the coasting trade. 

~The CHAIRMAN: I think we ought to have the man here from the Depart- 
ment of Health. — 
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Mr. Hawken: I have here a letter from Dr. Heagerty, Chief Execu 
Assistant, of the Department of Pensions and National Health. It says:— 

It is not the desire of the Department of Pensions and Nation 
Health that subsection 1 (a) of section 367 of the Canada Shipping Ac 
should be amended so as to extend the provisions of the Act to vessels 
arriving in the province of Quebec from any port in the tess a 
Ontario. 

The object of the Act is to provide hospitalization for deep su 
mariners and it was never the intention to make provision for the hos-— 
pitalization of crews of vessels plying on the inland waters of Canada. 

The above is for the information of the Parliamentary ee 
should an expression of opinion be requested. 


Right Hon. Mr, Mricuen: That rather confirms what Dr. King has ate 
Mr. McCiymont: May I call on Mr. Duthie for the next point, the engage- 
ment of seamen, and pilotage below Quebec? “ae 
The Cutihan: Will you come up here, Mr. Duthie? ; eS 
Mr. Durute: Although that letter says it was never meant for inland waters, 
we pay sick mariners’ dues on vessels coming from Buffalo or United States — 
points. There is where the unfairness comes in. If a man makes one voyage 
from Buffalo he gets sick mariners’ treatment. If a man coming down in 
December gets pleurisy, and the dues are only paid on the 6th of December, the 
benefit expires on the 31st. It does not seem fair to charge sick mariner’s dues 
when the benefits are only available to the 31st of December. It might be 
October again before you would pay. We feel that we would rather pay on all “ 
the boats, giving the fund more money to protect the seamen. 


Captain Dixon: Mr. Anderson of the Department of Health advised me 
that if they brought the ships from Ontario under the provisions of the Act it 
would cost five times as much to administer as the fees amount to. 


Mr. Durute: I think I have made the situation as plain as I possibly can 
in this statement. There is not very much to say until one has read and digested 
it. The-fact is that under the former Act the shipping of seamen on the Great 
Lakes was an entirely separate proposition from shipping seamen on foreign 
going ships, or anything of that nature. The reason is that we make very, very 
short trips, s sometimes only overnight. There is a clause in the Bill that you 
must pay the crew’s wages immediately after you discharge cargo. 

Hon. Mr. GrrespacH: What part of your memorandum are you referring to? 

Mr. Durutie: At page 4. 

Hon. Mr. GriespacH: What section? 

Mr. Hawken: Sections 166 to 348 of the Bill. 


Mr. Dututie: Section 231 is the section that I am dealing with. It Meee. 
that the seaman should be paid his wages three days after the delivery of the 
cargo. We deliver cargo at Quebec every day on the voyage from Montreal to 
Quebec. Similarly on the voyage from Kingston to Montreal we deliver two. 
days after we sign a man on, supposing he signs at Kingston. Anything that is 
applicable to foreign-going ships i is not applicaple to ships on inland waters. _ 

The CHainman: You mean that you would have to pay two, three or fou 
times a week? is 

Mr. Durutr: Yes. In addition, you are required to pay in the presence of | 
the shipping master. To make my ‘submission short, there are nineteen gee es 
that are objectionable if Dee to inland Se se > 


spolieasre to inland iam 
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Mr. Dutuie: Yes. Also with respect to signing on and paying off of crews. 
There is a clause that requires you to have a certificate from the shipping master 
efore you can obtain clearance from the Customs House. That is to say, you 
must go thirty times a session to get a certificate in Montreal. It does not offer 
any obstacle anywhere else, for at other places the Customs officer is also usually 
the shipping master. You are also required to give a seaman an account of his 
wages before you pay him off. 
__ There is a very objectionable clause, 229, which was 116 in the former Act. 
It should be struck out. It says that if a man is engaged on a ship that does not 
ail he is to be paid one month’s wages as the minimum. Strange to say, a man 
ften makes a trip and works, but he does not get a month’s wages. Under this 
section if he does not work at all he is to get a minimum of one month’s wages. 
That might be all right for foreign trade, but it is not applicable to inland ship- 
ping. Sometimes we find our cargo has disappeared, so we won’t sail the boat, 
and of course we do not want the men. We would not feel inclined to pay those 
en one month’s wages. I don’t think we should. 
Right Hon. Mr. Metcuen: This is out of the British Act. Have they not 
coastwise shipping to which it applies? 
Mr. Durute: I could not tell you, but even in coastwise shipping I would 
not imagine it would apply on ferry boats and so on. 
Right Hon. Mr. Meieuen: You say section 229 should apply only to foreign 
hipping? 
<-Mr, Dutuie: Yes, sir. 

Hon. Mr. McLennan: Should it apply to coastal shipping? 

The CuHarrmaNn: I can see that it might be very embarrassing. 

Right Hon. Mr. Mricuen: It might put. them out of business. 


Mr. Dutute: There is also a clause, I think it is in connection with wrecks. 
If by chance a vessel is stranded, and declared to be a total loss, or a con- 
structive total loss, and the crew is paid off, they are entitled to two months’ 
pay if they cannot find any other employment. I understand that was decided 
t Geneva four years ago for international trade. It is probably all right in 
Ocean service. But there was in the former Act a specific clause that if a ship 


ou were satisfied there was no more trade. It is not easy to know if a man 

an find employment for the next two months. 

The CHAIRMAN: What is the clause you are talking about? 

= Mr. Durnin: Clause 225, wrecks, paragraph 2. I am told it is inter- 
ational law and is governed by the Geneva Conference, and has got to apply 

ocean vessels. I understand it did apply to the boat that was lost at Ber- 

muda. But it would never do to apply it to inland water traffic. It would be 

ges oo costly. We could not afford to pay it. 

—_-Hon. Mr. Griespacu: Is that all set out in your memorandum? 

_ Mr. Durum: Yes, sir. I spoke about pilotage before, and you do not 

want me to go over that again. 

The CHatrMAN: We have your remarks in the evidence. 

Mr. Dutuie: At the end of the submission there is something Mr. McCly- 
ont did not mention. In the United States we have to put up a bond in every 
ort that we won’t land any man in that country who is not entitled to go 
here, and so on. That is a bond for $5,000. We feel that in the case of 
‘Scandinavian boats and other foreign ships coming to Montreal that we are 
ot properly protected in case of damage they may cause in our canals by 
collision. The damage may be ascertained while they are here, and you may 
‘put a seizure on them, but they may skoot away below Quebec where they 
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cannot be reached. We feel that a bond should be asked of all Scandinavi 
and other foreign boats. In that way you are not asking anything that is no 
_in practice in the United States on the lakes. We feel that in case os damage 
to lock gates, and so on, you should be secure. 


Righ Hon. Mr. Merce You mean damage to other vessels? 
Mr. Durnin: Yes. a 
Right Hon. Mr. MeicHen: Not necessarily to the harbour? 


Mr. Duruim: Yes. For instance, they may carry out a lock gate, and so 
forth. It might happen to be the foot lock. You have not got it in chains, and 
he may beat it out to sea. Suppose lock one at Montreal was carried out, the 
ship’s captain would say, “I have done a thousand dollars damage. I will 
beat it out to sea.” Of course, on the Welland canal he could not get out. 


Right Hon. Mr. Mreicuen: That is covered in your memorandum, too? | 

Mr. Durnin: Yes, sir, number 13. + 

The Cuarrman: Are there any questions you would like to ask Mr. Duthie, 
gentlemen? Or Mr. McClymont? We have all your remarks in this brief? 

Mr. Dutuir: Yes. 

The Cuatrman: All right, Mr. Duthie. 


Hon. Mr. McLennan: Mr. Chairman, I see that Mr. Alexander Johnston 
is here, and it has occurred to me that he could give us some very valuable 
advice, either to-day or later. 


The Cuairman: We will be glad to hear Mr. Johnston, if he wishes to say 
anything. Is there anything that you would like to say to us just now on this 
Bill, Mr. Johnston? 

Mr. Jounston: There nothing I wish to say at the moment, Mr. Chair- — 
man. As a matter of fact, I have not had an opportunity of seeing the revised — 
draft, and I have not the slightest idea what the new Bill is like. e 

The Cuarrman: Thank you, Mr. Johnston. We may have an opportunity — 
of hearing you later, perhaps? e 

Mr. J. T. Gautuimr: Mr. Chairman, I was a delegate at the League of 
Nations conference at Geneva in 1920, when the resolution was adopted recom- | 
mending the law as it is stated in section 225 of the Bill. I represent the seamen, — 
and I wish to recommend to this honourable Committee that the requirement to — 
show a load-line be applied to all Canadian vessels navigating in Canadian — 
waters. The object is to prevent accidents through the sinking of ships in storms. — 

We also recommend that a lifeboat inspector be required to see an actual — 
demonstration of the putting of lifeboats over the side of the ship, and to make ~ 
a record of the time. In some instances it might take as long as half an hour — 
to get a lifeboat from the deck of a ship down to the water, and in case of an — 
accident, if a ship is sinking rapidly, even fifteen minutes is too long for the 
launching of a lifeboat. I beg to submit that on lake vessels a lifeboat should be | 
placed near the quarters where the crew lives. Present lake vessels carry the — 
lifeboat aft, while in many cases the crew lives forward, perhaps a distance of — 
240 feet from the lifeboat. It can be seen how much more difficult it is for them to 
escape, in case of a collision, than it would be if there were a lifeboat at the for- 
ward part of the ship. e 

Then I submit that lake boats which carry pulp wood be required to have — 
an opening to permit the crew to get out from below to the deck of the ship. — 
Some of these ships carry high piles of wood on deck, and there is danger of © 
the wood falling, in case of a collision, and blocking the forecastle door, thus — 
preventing the crew from escaping. 

Also I beg to submit that every ship be obliged to carry a certain number of 
crew. At the present time the owner can put as few men as he wishes on a ship, 
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no matter what the size of the ship may be. If a seaman gets $40 or $45 a month 
and works twenty-four hours a day, he is paid at the rate of 7 cents an hour. 
Take a boat that leaves Montreal and goes through the Lachine canal to Kings- 
ton, occupying thirty-six hours through the canal and river, the men work all 
the time and their pay works out at about 7 cents an hour. 

Right Hon. Mr. Mricuen: They work day and night? 


be Lr Gautuier: Yes sir. I am willing to explain the whole situation about 
inland shipping, from Duluth down to Cape Breton, if the Committee desires. 
_ It would take about fifteen minutes. 


__ Right Hon. Mr. Meicuen: I think we have that information already 
- before us. ; 
___. The Cuarrman: You have a memorandum in your hands. Do you intend 


3 to leave that with us? 


Mr. Gavuruirer: Well, it was not prepared for that purpose. It is merely 
a memorandum for my own use. 
Right Hon. Mr. MeteHen: Could you prepare a memorandum for us? 
Mr. Gautuier: I will send you one, exactly as I want it, sir. May I be 
permitted a few more words? 
The Cuairman: Certainly. 
Mr. Gautuier: Under the present law, after a seaman has served twelve 
months, and then twelve months as a wheelsman and another twelve months as 
a mate, he can come up for a master’s certificate, and when he gets that he is 
_ entitled to take a ship anywhere from Duluth down to Father Point. In some 
_ places the channel is narrow, and I submit to the serious consideration of the 
_ Committee that a man needs a much longer experience than that to qualify him 
_ to take a big ship down from Montreal to Father Point. 


The CuHairMAN: In other words, you think that is not a long enough 
period of apprenticeship for masters? 
bs: Mr. Gauruier: And those men are not compelled to pass an eyesight 
examination, like the pilots are. On the St. Lawrence river a pilot has to 
‘Specialize for five years to be qualified to operate between Montreal and Quebee, 
__ and for seven years to operate between Father Point and Quebec. 

The CHairMAN: You are going to submit a memorandum? 

Mr. Gavruirr: I will make a memorandum and send it to you. 

Hon. Mr. Griespacu: It would help if, while he is doing that, he would 
refer to the sections by number. 
Hon. Mr. Tanner: I have a memorandum which has been handed to me 
by Senator Dennis, who unfortunately is ill. I do not know anything about the 
merits of the matter at all, but ] would like to read the statement, and possibly 
some of the gentlemen who are here this afternoon may be able to throw some 
light on it. It relates to pilotage and comes from a gentleman named Gwyllyn 
Dunn. It reads as follows:— 


Be Under the head of exempted ships from Compulsory Pilotage, para- 
a graph 416, Item (11), a portion of which reads as follows: 

Employed in voyages between any one or more of the provinces 
of Quebec, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, or Prince Edward Island, 
and any other or others of them, etc., etc. 


At the end of this condition after the words Prince Edward Island, 
there should be inserted the word Ontario, because unless Ontario is 
included in this, it means that ships in the Coasting Trade between any 
of the Maritime Provinces and Montreal are not called upon to pay 
River Pilotage on the St. Lawrence River, where as if this same Coasting 
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Vessel from Halifax proceeds through Montreal to let us say Tone ) 
Cornwall, then it is forced to pay Pilotage on the St. Lawrence Rive 
which appears to me very definite discrimination against Lake Boats 
and the Inter-Provincial Steamship Limited of Halifax, of which Iam 
a humble shareholder, has been and will continue to be materially affected 
if Ontario is not included in this item. 

To carry the thing a little further the Act exempts a Coasting Bours 
from as far south as New York and Newfoundland from paying Pilotage 
provided they do not go west of Montreal, in other words they must pay 
this Pilotage if they touch an Ontario port. 


The CuatrrMan: Mr. Dunn was here himself, and although he did nob 
appear before the Committee he gave me a memorandum about that matter. 

Are there any further witnesses who desire to be heard? I think Mr. Grey 
is here. 

Captain JosepH Ostens Grey: Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen, it seems to 
me that I have a rather difficult question to answer, and that I am put in a 
very difficult situation by the last gentleman who stood in this place and who 
did not want the crews of Canadian inland waters vessels signed on articles 
of agreement. 

Right Hon. Mr. MriecHEen: That is Mr. Duthie? 

Captain Grey: Yes. 

Mr. Duruir: I did not say that; I said “ before shipping masters.” 

Captain Grey: It is not a question of signing on crews. As far asI can 
see, it is a question of personality. I am shipping master at port of Montreal. _ = 
I have charge of all crews coming into Montreal and going out. JI am the 
father of the seamen, as it were. They come to me with all their troubles and | 
tribulations, and everything else. - 

Right Hon. Mr. Mricnen: If I read this Bill aright, they will not have os 
any more. fee 

Captain Grey: That is what they want. 

Hon. Mr. GrirespacH: What section are you speaking of? 

Captain Grey: 188 and 193 at the moment. 

The CHAIRMAN: Have you got something, Mr. Grey, to leave with us? = 

Captain Grey: I have, sir. I would like to leave this with you, but I ~~ 
should like to have about two minutes of your time. 

The CHAIRMAN: Go on. 

Captain Grey: I would like to say—and I stand unafraid—that for four- — 
teen years I have been told, and have been made to feel indirectly, that the 
Canada Steamship Lines did not want a shipping master. They do not want — 
jurisdiction over their crews exercised by the Government. ; 

The CHamrMAN: We do not want to hear of private differences between om 
you and anyone else, Mr. Grey; we just want facts in regard to this Bill. 

Captain Grey: The facts of the case are these. If crews of Canadian 
steamers are not signed on before shipping masters, what protection have the 
men got? They have none. It is not desired by the last speaker, as far as I can 
understand, that the crews should be signed on before a shipping master, and 
therefore we shall have anyone, without any qualifications, signed on any ship 
for any voyage—whether it is twenty-four hours, twenty-four days or twenty- — 
four months—signed on haphazardly, with such conditions as they choose to 
impose, and the “Government will not have the power to say them nay. What 
is to prevent anyone falsifying the records of service at the end of the season? — 
If the seamen are not going to be signed on they are not going to be discharged, — 
therefore they are going to be at loose ends. If I, or any of you gentlemen here, 
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_ wanted to get a certificate of competency, under the present system we would 
simply go to some shipping office and ask for the discharges. They have a record 


of the man’s service, his ability and his character. We are told by the opponents 
to this system that they have the pay-roll. If a ship leaves Sault Ste. Marie in 


- November, bound for Fort William, and she discharges four or five of her crew 
_ there, and goes on to Lake Superior and meets a storm and does not come back— 

_ and that has happened—who has the record of the men who went on that ship? 
__ If the records were in the customs house in Sault Ste. Marie, anyone could get the 


information, and the mother would know where her son was, and the wife where 
her husband was. But these people don’t want such a provision; they do not want 


_ the information anywhere except in their own office pay-roll, and if the ship does 
_ not come back the record does not come back, because it goes with the ship. Mr. 


Duthie spoke about inconvenience to the ships. I have been fourteen years in 
Montreal and dealt with all classes of ships from the smallest to the largest vessel, 
to the great big liners, and I have never seen one ship held up one-quarter of an 


hour through inconvenience or detention for the sake of one man signing off or 


signing on. I will prove to you gentlemen that there is an elasticity in the Act 


as laid down in regard to the port of Montreal which is most convenient for the 


shipping people. A ship arrives at six o’clock, or even at midnight, discharges 
her cargo and goes out next morning. There is no shipping officer available. 
They have always had a licence under my jurisdiction to sign their crews off on 
the ship and sign them on on the ship, and five or six days later the captain sends 
me the record. So if the Minister of Marine asked where a man is, what ship he is 
on and where he is going, I can give him the information. 


Hon. Mr. Grirspacu: Will you talk about the law as it is now and the law 


as it is proposed to be in the Bill. I should like to follow you. 


Right Hon. Mr. Metcuen: Is the law satisfactory to you? 

Captain Grey: As the Act stands in the new Bill, yes, I should like to see it. 

Hon. Mr. Grizspacu: You are in favour of the Bill? 

Captain Grey: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. GriespacH: Now you are proposing to meet arguments against 
the Bill put forward by this other gentleman? 

Captain Grey: Yes. He wanted to change the Bill in regard to the articles 
of agreement. Captain Mitchell is supervisory officer of the eastern province, 
Quebec. He demands in his regulations that a man shall produce evidence of his 
ability and sobriety, and the trade he has been on before he can sit for examina- 
tion, which is perfectly just. If a man has never entered into articles of agree- 
ment and signed off at the end of the voyage, can anyone give that record? 
Therefore, a seaman who has had two, three, four, five or six years’ service can- 
not take advantage of it simply because the C.S.L. cannot and will not give him 
any record. 

Hon. Mr. McLennan: Could you tell the Committee if there are any other 
important stretches of water where there is no signing on and off? 

Captain Grey: No, sir. In the last paragraph of my memorandum I have 
this: The British Board of Trade whose regulations are admittedly good, require 
every seaman to sign articles of agreement and be discharged before a shipping 


- master, even these small vessels trading to the Continent or, say, from the Tyne 


to London, a matter of thirty hours steaming. These are known as weekly ships 


and sign weekly articles. 


This is the point. When they do that the Registrar General of Shipping 
can put his finger on any seaman or any ship in fresh or salt water at any time of 
the day or night. I should like to see the same thing in Canada. 

Hon. Mr. McLennan: Do you know about other countries? 

Captain Grey: In Norway they have continuous certificates of discharge 
and continuous— 
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The CuHarrMan: It applies to all ocean going ships the world over. You 
do not need to specify Norway; it is the universal custom. 

Captain Grey: Norway, Sweden, Africa—everywhere else. Why should - 
Canada be left out in the cold? 

The CuarrMAn: The only question on which there appears to be a differ-— 
ence of opinion between you and those who spoke for the Canada Steamship 
Lines was in regard to the short inland water voyages. 

Right Hon. Mr. MrtcHen: It will add a very heavy burden. 

Captain Grey: To whon, sir? 

Right Hon. Mr. MeicHen: To the steamship trade. 

Captain Grey: From a monetary standard, do you mean? 

Right Hon. Mr. MricHrn: I suppose you are interested in the fees? 

Captain Grey: Not so much. 


Right Hon. Mr. MricHen: You are a shipping master. I thought you 
were paid by fees. 
Captain Grey: Fees are regulated by the Act. 
a Hon. Mr. Mrichen: The more signing on and off, the more fees you 
et! 
? Captain Grey: Naturally. ee 
Right Hon. Mr. Mrtcuen: We want to take care that with respect to these 
small voyages we do not go so far as to impose a burden that will hamper trade. 


Captain Grey: I think the question of fees is one of the least we should 
talk about. It is the least of the expenses that attach to any ship owner. They 
pay fifty cents for every man signed on and thirty cents on his discharge; it is 
forty cents and twenty cents up the lakes. J have taken the records back for 
ten years, the records of fees collectable from inland steamship companies, 
every one of whom are glad to work with the shipping office but one particular 
company. I have found that forty dollars per annum per ship covers the 
expenses per season, half of which can be collected back by the ship owner 
himself, which means he is getting the protection of the Government of Can- 
ada for twenty dollars a year for his crew. I have my records in Montreal for 
anyone who wants to see them. So I think the question of fees should not 
enter into it. 

The CHatrMANn: Any further questions? 

Mr. Durum: Yes, Mr. Chairman. On account of the statements made, 
which are not in accordance with the truth, I should like to be given an oppor- 
tunity to reply. 

Hon. Mr. McLennan: I do not think, Mr. Chairman, we should have 
altercations between witnesses and ex-witnesses. 

Mr. Dututr: What I have to say is very important, because it is very 
different from what has been said by the last witness. I will guarantee not 
to take more than two minutes. 

The CHAtRMAN: Give an answer to anything said which you think does 
not agree with the facts. 

Mr. Dury: Every seaman is engaged in the beginning of the season 
before the shipping master or the customs officer. We don’t have to do it, but 
we do do it, so any clauses we have in our articles we feel are legal, and no 
shipping master or customs officer can say that they are not in accordance 
with the law. If in Montreal we go to Captain Grey and he signs. The articles — 
we take to him are identical with those on the lakes. We do not have to go 
to the shipping master at the beginning of the season, because the Act says 
you can go to a respectable witness, a shipping master or an officer of the 
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Customs. We can go to one or the other, we have to find a respectable witness. 
During the season after that we pay off and on in front of a witness, who is 
generally the mate of the steamer. He initials the articles. Last week we sent 
thirty dollars to the Department of Marine for the articles of this year. Never- 


a _ theless Captain Grey charges $2.50 for what we make up ourselves. As regards 


the $40 a year which he guarantees, I know one boat he stayed on for two hours 


and put his name to the articles and charged $56—for work that had been 


done by others—for the afternoon. 


The Cuarrman: No personalities. 
Mr. Durum: We comply with the law, we use articles, and we don’t put 


' any man on articles contrary to the law. We comply exactly with the Act. 


The Cuarrman: All right. This memorandum of Captain Grey’s will be in- 
corporated in the evidence, gentlemen, so you will have it to-morrow. 
The following is the memorandum presented by Captain Grey: 


INLAND WATERS 


I would like to reply to Mr. Duthie why crews of ships should not sign 
on articles of agreement and be discharged before a shipping master, or 
other Government official. 

It would appear to me sitting in this Committee room since the begin- 
ning of the inquiry into this new Bill, that there are amongst us some who 
ask the guidance, the supervision and protection of the Government of 
Canada in everything applying or appertaining to the welfare of Canadian 
Shipping and Commerce; that is, just as far as their ships and trade is 
concerned, but when the question of the personnel of these ships is con- 
cerned, they would like, nay—they want to be a law unto themselves. 

These people representing as they do their own particular shipping 
company, stand in a particularly unenviable position, when they ask that 
their ship’s crew shall be engaged haphazardly, with no law governing 
them and no one to say them nay. 

The members of their ships’ crews, from the captain down to the lowest 
deck boy or waiter, are to be considered in the light of just so many cogs 
in a huge wheeel. That is their wish. 

They desire, these people, they ask in fact, that they and only they 

* shall have jurisdiction over their crews. They want absolute control that 
they might do with them as they will—hire and fire at their pleasure, make 
their own terms, scale of wages, food, etc., and let the Government go 
hang. 

For 14 years I have watched with great pride the growth of the Can- 
adian Mercantile Marine. I have watched the betterment of the body of 
men representing the seamen with no less pride. For 14 years—since the 
Government chose me to represent them as shipping master of Montreal,— 
I have worked in the interest of seamen and owners alike, and I say now 
in this year of 1933 every gentleman here must have, and feel, the same 
pride in the splendid body of men who man the ships of our Canadian 
Mercantile Marine. 

In 1914—if I am not mistaken, the conception of our great Mer- 
cantile Marine, on a higher scale, was born in the brain of the then 
Minister of Marine, The Hon. C. C. Ballantyne, whose idea it was to 
carry the flag of Canada to every corner of the globe. And with this in- 
ception immediately came the uplifting of the Canadian seaman. Previous 
to this he used to “Ride on a steamboat, or go decking on a grain barge, 
etc.”—to-day he is a seaman and wishes to be known as a seaman. 
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If these same men who are proud to be known as seamen are to go 
backward instead of forward, to be known and looked upon as day — 
labourers on a grain barge, or, a package freight boat, then the super- 
vision of the Government, the signing on of crews on articles of agreement 
and an honourable discharge at the end of the voyage or season is not 
wanted. But who wants these conditions. No right-thinking man who — 
has the welfare of this great Dominion at heart wants it, Iam sure. © 

We don’t want to go backward—we want to go forward. 

We don’t want to go back to the days of pimps, of wharf rats, board-— 
ing houses, blood money. But I am unafraid to say that once the juris- 
diction of the Government is lifted or denied, the shipowners of a partic- 
ular breed will be found who will rejoice in this backward movement. —~ 

Honourable gentlemen, I have no fish to fry other than the pride in 
my profession—the welfare of my staff and the welfare of every shipping | 
master in the Dominion whom at this moment- I represent. a 

I may say that I have had this last few days the opportunity of © 

talking with a number of gentlemen representing the shipping owners and 
shipping interests of Montreal, and I can truthfully say there has not. 
been raised a voice against this particular measure until this moment. 

To sign an agreement before a shipping master under the Shipping 
Act compiled by this Government is beneficial to the seaman from a stand- 
point of protection, to the master from a point of discipline, to the owner — 
from practically every standpoint. The majority of the men want it, the 
majority of the masters want it, and the majority of owners want it. 


(1) If this duty is not carried out before an official what record have 
we for tracing a seaman. 
(2) What is to prevent anyone from falsifying his records of ser- 
vice. - 

(3) What is to prevent a man with false records appearing before — 
an examiner and obtaining a certificate of competency: He may be a 
butcher, baker, candlestick maker. If he is clever enough to pass an ex- 
amination, but with no practical knowledge, he is a menace to naviga- __ 
tion. Ce ee 

(4) The examination of masters and mates require that any man’s 
service must be verified by the articles of agreement.—What if there 
are none, or if these are made up on the ship. Who has a record? Who 
knows who is on that ship? 

(5) Case in point—A ship leaves Sault for Fort William—two or 
three join ship at Sault—ship is never heard of again—-Who knows who __ 
was on the ship? oni 

(6) The shipowner will tell you he can verify the man’s service by oe: 
the pay roll. In the above case there is no pay roll. And if there is 
a pay roll and a man who, say, deserted his ship, who was insubordin- 
ate, drunken, can in a year or two years’ time go to the owner of the 
ship and ask for a discharge because he wants to pass an examination. 
Has this shipowner a record of his character and ability? But he gets 
a good discharge all the same. : 

In my capacity of shipping master I have seen fine, clean lockine 
young men being unable to get a ship because he could show no. disse 
charges, and his excuse was—the master was not compelled to give him 
one. ‘ 

In my capacity of examiner I have seen numberless men turned _ 
down, because their service, character and ability could not be verified 
and the excuse—because they were neither signed on or discharged 
officially. 
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The British Board of Trade whose regulations are admittedly good, 
require every seaman to sign articles of agreement and be discharged 
before a shipping master, even these small vessels trading to the Con- 

_ tinent or say from the Tyne to London, a matter of 30 hours steaming. 
These are known as weekly ships and sign weekly articles. 

The Register General of Shipping can put his finger on any seaman 
or any ship with fresh or salt water under their keel. I should like 
it to be the same in Canada. 

Question of fees—$40 per season per ship. Maximum estimate. 

Question of inconvenience or detention—Not during my service as 
shipping master has a ship been detained or inconvenienced. If a change 
of crew has to be made when no official is obtainable, the master is 


-__ given licence to sign his man or men on board and report same at the 
ee first opportunity, and the same with discharge of seamen. 
- Orrawa, April 10, 1933. 
J.O2 Grey: 
Shipping Master, 


Montreal. 


The CHairmMan: Is Mr. Weese here? He is the Member for Prince 
-Edward-Lennox. He has had the matter under consideration and I invited him 
to be here to-day. He writes me a letter in which he states his objection refers 
_ to a ferry which runs between Amherst Island and the mainland. 
I have also a communication from Mr. Plunkett, Member for Victoria, 
B.C. I asked him to attend to-day if he had anything to say to us. Neither of 
these gentlemen is here. 
be Right Hon. Mr. MeteHpn: Gentlemen, I have two letters here from Mr. 
MeMaster of the N.A.M.E—The National Association of Marine Engineers— 
in one of which he protests against exempting Canadian coastwise traffic, other 
_ than on the Great Lakes, from the necessity of using Canadian manned and 
crewed vessels. He claims that British vessels come in manned by all sorts 
_ of foreigners and take work from the Canadian seamen, who otherwise would 
- qualify for crews. He maintains as well that all this coastal shipping should 
_ be reserved for Canadian vessels and crews. 
: In one letter his complaint is chiefly against the Dominion Coal Company’s 
- contraet in this regard. In another letter he wants a higher standard, or at least 
_ the same standard, of certificated engineers for dredges, rock drills, floating elev- 
- ators and pile drivers. He says that provision is made for inspecting their boilers 
and machinery but no provision is made for having these other things in charge 
of a certificated engineer. I promised that I would lay his points before the 
~ Committee. 

While I am on my feet, I think it might be worthwhile to say that those of 
us who have made a very earnest effort to get our minds around this immense 
‘piece of legislation, are beginning to realize what a gigantic task the Committee 
has before it. I say this for the benefit of delegations who are here and who 
have certain matters that they want to urge with respect to the details of the 
measure. This legislation is of a character different from anything ever passed 
‘in this country; indeed in the progress of the perusal and study of it amazement 
grows into greater amazement at the nature of the legislation. Parts of the Bill 
_ which are taken from the Merchant Shipping Act as well as parts which are 
taken from our own Act, date back to very remote times, to the days of 
__ impressment of seamen and to a multitude of conditions that could hardly exist 
in the world to-day. Now, if we are going to get through this session we cer- 
aaa are not going to be able to produce a Bill that will be entirely efficient and 
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unobjectionable. It will be utterly impossible to take care of all those features” 
that different interests have referred to. 


To my mind, the important thing for us will be to see that the outstanding ~ 
features are taken care of, that is to say that the measure is framed in a sane, 
sensible and simple way, and especially that its constitutional aspects are sound. - 
I have not read the whole Bill yet—I think Senator Graham has read more of 
the Bill than I—but up to the point I have gone I cannot help having the 
greatest possible doubt that these features have not been as fully considered as 
they will have to be before we get through. I do not want to enlarge upon that — 
now. The most that I can hope for, if we are going to proceed this session, is — 
that we may have a Bill which is constitutionally sound and which will form a 
base upon which we may from year to year make improvements with a view 
towards the perfection of our shipping legislation. I question whether those who — 
have brought this burden upon us, by the various Imperial Conferences and 
amendments, have any realization of the tremendous task involved. However, 
the measure is here and there is no use in complaining. I know the Committee 
is ready to give its very best energies to the task. 

I do suggest that during the Easter recess we give a little time to examining 
into the general casting of the legislation, so that we may not get into fields that 
we cannot continue to occupy. We do not want to waste a lot of time in dotting 
i’s and crossing t’s, when possibly the whole base of that feature of the Bill will 


have to be examined. If we are going to continue as we have been, I do not — 


know any better plan than to start in where we left off, that is at page 53, read 
only the marginal note, and then have any member here bring to the attention 
of the Committee any features on which he has made notes. I have made a 
great many notes, and I fancy some other members have done the same. — 

I must emphasize, and I ask the various delegations to please keep this in 
mind, that if we are going to finish this legislation in the present session it will 
be impossible to meet some of the very strong views that have been expressed. 
Furthermore, it will be impossible to produce a Bill that will be as free from 
fault as most measures are when they are first passed. For a long time to come 
there will be legislation amending parts of this proposed Act. We cannot pos- 
sibly avoid that. Though this Committee may work hard to get the Bill through 
to the Commons, in time for passage during this session, we cannot expect to 
have anything more than a Bill which will be sound in its constitutional aspects, 
and that it will be a real base to build upon. 


Hon. Mr. GrimespacH: Can we not face the situation that we are not going 
to put it through this session, and that the work we are doing now is really for 
next session? 


Right Hon. Mr. Mrtcuen: I cannot enlarge on what I have said so far, but — 
I am sometimes driven to the verge of despair on that point. 


Hon. Mr. GriesBacH: I have followed the plan of taking all the memoranda 
that have been brought in, binding them together, numbering the pages the whole 
way through, and then carrying the numbers of the pages to the sections con- 
cerned. While that is a good enough system as far as it goes, what we really — 
need is an index for this Bill and the evidence and memoranda that have been 
submitted. Certain subjects are referred to in various parts of the Bill, and a 
cross index would make it possible to refer to these different sections at any time 
when one of these subjects was being considered. I do not think we shall get 
through before the session closes; it seems to me that the work we are doing now 
is really for next year. But whether we finish this year or not, would it not be ~ 
worthwhile to instruct someone to commence the preparation of an index imme- 
diately? Most of the evidence and memoranda that have been presented here 
will be almost worthless without an index. 
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Right Hon. Mr. Meicuen: I should like Mr. O’Connor to address the Com- 
tee. He has given some considerable study to the measure. 


Mr. W. F. O’Connor, K.C.: Mr. Chairman and honourable gentlemen, the 
nost prominent thought on my mind is that I face the task of being responsible 
yr the production out of that book of something that will stand as law. What 
ecurred to me, as I looked through the measure, has been lightly touched upon 
yy Senator Meighen. As Mr, Burchell related to the Committee, a sub-com- 
tee of a committee of the Dominions and the United Kingdom met in 
gland a year or two ago— % 


Right Hon. Mr. MericHen: 1929. 
~ Mr. O'Connor: First in 1929 and afterwards about 1931. 


_ The representatives of the United Kingdom and the representatives of the 
rious Dominions met and agreed that, pursuant to legislation to be passed— 
at is the Statute of Westminster—the shipping laws of the various Dominions 
uld be revised so that the shipping laws of what we used to call the British 
mpire would in the future be administered upon a new theory. That theory 
is that all were equal partners in a commonwealth, instead of one dominating 
rtner. That seems, in my judgment, at least, to have been rather lightly 
iken up. We preserved our British North America Act and we preserved these 
ding forces upon us in Canada—speaking only as a Canadian—and we 
ibolished, by agreement, as a result of that Committee’s work, the Colonial Laws 
alidity ‘Act which, in 1865, provided that whenever an English statute—using 
he word “ English > in a sense which you will understand—whenever an Imperial 
statute conflicted with the statute of a British possession, the Imperial legislation 
should prevail and the Dominion legislation be null and void. Now, that has been 
olished by the Statute of Westminster. 


— Hon. Mr. Meicuen: Is the abolition now in effect? 


. O'Connor: It is now in effect. The situation under which we were 
ae was very convenient. Great Britain had consular officers and other 
s cials all over the world where our ships were going, and we in Canada, for 
example, had the benefit of those officers, and operated in that connection under 
gislation not passed by ourselves, but. Imperial legislation; by virtue of the 
eislative mandate of the Imperial Parliament, and as of right our ships resorted 
to and used these consular officers and other officials all over the world. 
Now, coming back to the meeting of the Committee in 1929, and afterwards 
1931. The various Dominions—again taking Great Britain as one of the 
sociated Dominions—agreed that that situation with respect to shipping should 
be protected, and that each should enact for itself shipping legislation which 
_ should, as nearly as possible, approximate the Imperial Act of 1894. That is 
easy to state; but try to put it into execution. There has been no Imperial 
legislation which gets rid of the Imperial Act under which we have béen operating. 
Ii there had been, of course, we would at this moment have no law. But that 
gislation continues, and we are now operating under it, subject to this, that a 
right which we had to repeal that Imperial Act in certain respects is now gone 
r virtue of the Statute of Westminster, and we are now sewed up, with no such 
2 power to adapt our shipping law as we had under two sections of the 1894 Act. 


Right. Hon. Mr. Mertcuen: You say the Colonial Laws Validity Act is 
: longer in effect? That is to say, where there is an Imperial Act conflicting 
with our Act. I presume that is an Imperial Act preceding Confederation. 


Mr. O’Connor: Or since. 
Right Hon. Mr. Mricuen: Their Act prevails. 


_ Mr. O'Connor: That used to be. 
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Right Hon. Mr. Meicuen: Still you say that the Act of 1894, the Merchant 
Shipping Act is in effect to-day, the reason being that it does not conflict with — 
any Canadian law? 

Mr. O’Connor: Yes. 

Right Hon. Mr. Meicuen: But that we have no power to make ineffective 
such provisions of that Act as applied to Canada? : 

Mr. O’Connor: That is the peculiar situation. The Statute of Westminster 
provides with respect to two sections of the English Act which enabled us to | 
adapt the Act to our conditions, that while they shall continue to apply to a~ 
British possession which is not a Dominion—that is the term—they no longer — 
apply to a British possession which is a Dominion. 

Right Hon. Mr. MretcHen: Then those two sections are already dead with 
respect to Canada? 

Mr. O’Connor: Yes. 

Right Hon. Mr. MricHen: What is the effect of those two sections? - 

Mr. O’Connor: They enabled us to repeal, for Canadian purposes, certain 
particular provisions of the 1894 Act, and to enact for ourselves. And there were — 
other parts of the 1894 English legislation which we had no power to touch at all. — 

Right Hon. Mr. MetcHen: Good gracious! The only parts that we are © 
allowed to touch are the parts which gave us power? , 

Mr. O’Connor: Yes. Because it was anticipated that the Dominions ale 
get their heads together with respect to legislation, and immediately fix the — 
thing up. Two years have passed since then. Here is wie happened. I have | 
just stated that as the peculiar position. 

The CuatrrMAN: But the Canadian Act still stands and is in force. 


Mr. O’Connor: Oh, yes. : 

The CHarrMAN: We are not at sea in that respect. 

Mr. O’Connor: No. Unless you have something gigantic and imposing 
or compelling that you want to put through, you can ride until next year just | 
as well as not. But here is the difficulty I have with the Act as drafted. That — 
Committee met and agreed that certain things should be done, and that there © 
should be assimilation of law. And the Statute of Westminster had the effect — 
I have given you. : a 

Right Hon. Mr. MeigHEN: Meanwhile the old Merchant Shipping Act 
applies, all but two sections? Pe 

Mr. O’Connor: Not all—parts which internally are a as applying 
to us. 

Hon. Mr. GrigspacH: Where we have lebiclated atone? 

Mr. O’Connor: What we have done with respect to it in the past stands 
good. The day after the Statute of Westminster was passed we were in exactly 
the same position as we were in the day before, except in this respect, that our 
power to enact shipping legislation was increased. Whereas before its enact- 
ment, and its incidental repeal of the Colonial Laws Validity Act, when a Cana- 
dian ‘ship went to sea she carried with her the law of Britain, she now carries 
with her, after we enact this Bill, the law of Canada. But as she leaves to- night, 
as we have not an Act, she continues to carry with her the law of Britain. Up 
to now that law has been satisfactory to us. I think this may be safely assumed 
from the fact that it has been lifted wholesale into this drafted legislation. es 

But here is the trouble. When written it was written for a country which 
had machinery all over the world to operate it. When we write that law into 
our Act, when we re-enact it, we have not got the machinery nor have we the 
power to command the machinery of another country. With deference to those 
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who conceived so far and drafted so far, I think there has been a misconception 
of the intent of the sub-committee of the Commonwealth, in that it was intended 
that each of the Dominions should go back and enact laws respecting its own 
shipping, plus laws giving to the other Dominions rights within the legislating 
~ Dominion. 

Hon. Mr. GriespacH: Will you kindly repeat that last phrase. 


Mr. O’Connor: My conception of the intent is that Canada, for example, 
should legislate with its new power respecting its own shipping, and legislate 
as well giving to the other Dominions rights when their ships are in Canadian 
waters; but that the drafting of this Act conceives that Canada can not only 
enact shipping laws for itself— 

Right Hon. Mr. MeicHen: Excuse me, Mr. O’Connor. You do not mean 
that we give powers to the other Dominions—that we cannot do; but you mean 
we can give rights to the citizens of other Dominions when they are within 
_ Canadian territory. 


Mr. O'Connor: Yes; or also and to the fullest extent with respect to our 
own shipping, to carry Canadian law with it when it goes to sea, instead of 
carrying British law with it when it goes to sea. 


rag 


Right Hon. Mr. Grawam: You think the other Dominions would give us 
reciprocal legislation? 


: Mr. O’Connor: Yes. Now, one of the other Dominions is Great Britain. 
“We will call it the United Kingdom. If the United Kingdom legislated the 
same way and enacted that we should have the right to resort to British Consular 
representatives and other Imperial officers all over the world, then you would 
have a complete and workable scheme which would fit in with the individual 
views of those who constituted the Committee in 1929 and 1931. 

But what is this draft doing? This draft almost from beginning to end— 
eutting out the sections we have lifted in from the Canadian Act—is imposing 
obligations upon British Consular officers all over the world. Of course, we 
can not do that. I have not any doubt about it. I say with positiveness that 
we cannot. 


Hon. Mr. GriespacH: Not without arrangements. 

Right Hon. Mr. MeIGHEN: We cannot even with arrangements. They have 
got to do it. 

Mr. O’Connor: It is a matter of legislative right. 

Hon. Mr. McLennan: Great Britain could give us the right. 

Mr. O’Connor: Yes. We have no more command over the Consular 
Officers of the Imperial Government than we have over the Consular Officers of 
France. I put it that strong. But Great Britain could concede to us the right by 
a British statute to do that sort of thing. : 

_ Right Hon. Mr. MeIcHEN: No, I don’t think she could. She could do it by 
reciprocal legislation as suggested by Senator Graham. : 

Mr. O’Connor: She could mpose an obligation on her Consular Officers. 

’ Right Hon. Mr. MricHen: Yes. 

Mr. O'Connor: She could put her machinery under an obligation and con- 
fer upon us a right, Just as we in a number of places in this Act confer rights 
upon outsiders. I do not question that. 

Right Hon. Mr. Mricnen: But Australia, for example, had she the officers, 


could not confer any right on Canada in regard to them, but she could compel 
her officers to obey the law of Canada in this respect. 


Mr. O’Connor: Yes. 
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Right Hon. Mr. Granam: Do you think, broadly speaking, that this Briti 
Act, as we have it here, fits in with our Act entirely under the present circum 
stances? F 

Mr. O’Connor: You mean in the past has it? : “s 

Right Hon. Mr. Grauam: No. ss 

Right Hon. Mr. MretcHen: As it is lifted in? Of course it does not. 


Mr. O’Connor: No, particularly in the respect I have mentioned. We are 
too closely adhering to the terminology of the English Act. o 


= = 
Right Hon. Mr. Granam: That is the opinion I formed as I read it, but I 
did not know. : zx 


Mr. O’Connor: I venture to make a mere guess as to the cause of that. te 
have spoken of Great Britain sitting in and by agreement with the other 
dominions arranging that the things this Act is doing shall be done. Superficially 
that looks as if Great Britain has given us the right of legislation in this respect. — 

Right Hon. Mr. MetcHen: She has not. ci 

Mr. O’Connor: No. 

Right Hon. Mr. MeicHen: The Westminster Act does not do it. 


Mr. O’Connor: The Westminster Act does not doit, and no agreement of 
Great Britain can enlarge our legislative jurisdiction with respect to shipping — 
or anything else. We have to get back from her some of that which, at our — 
request, she has taken from us before we can do that. In other words, Great — 
Britain will have to legislate to give us the right to command -her consular 
and other officers before we shall ever have the right to command those officers. 

Now, the things I have spoken of pervade the Act in so far as it deals with ~ 
what I would call Imperial contacts. In so far as the draft consists of—and toa — 
very large extent it does so consist—liftings in of the former Canadian Act, that 
is all right and there will be very, very little change indeed there, unless it be 
change of principle as the result of the applications made. So that the task of — 
refixing, if it is undertaken, will not be so vast as the size of this Bill would indi- _ 
cate. There are also certain portions of the Act which might be m better 
sequence, and other little things of that kind, but I am not going to take up the ~ 
time of the Committee by going into detail at this point. My chief trouble, the 
Bill being committed to me to revise, has been as I have detailed it. I am afraid — 
the conception of the Act is wrong. ; 


Hon. Mr. GriespacH: The notion which runs through this legislation is 
that these ships shall be British ships of Canadian registry. Was not that some- 
body’s idea of the manner in which we would make use of the consular services, — 
and so forth? I raised that question the first day we resumed consideration of — 
the Bill. I can find no other explanation for the general policy of calling these — 
ships British ships of Canadian registry, unless there was some arrangement — 
whereby the British Consular service and general naval protection, and so on, 
would be involved. 


Mr. O’Connor: It has been agreed that we should have that. 


Right Hon. Mr. MreicHen: Mr. O’Connor, to meet the practical difficulty, — 
what you say is that in so far as this Act—and in this you refer wholly to the 
sections of it that are lifted in from the British Act—purport to impose obli- — 
gations on British officers, that is, officers who derive their powers solely from the © 
British Parliament, it is ineffective, that we have not power to do so. Now then, 
in your judgment can we make a reasonably effective Act until British legislation 
is passed either giving us the power, or imposing upon their consular and other 
officers the duty, of responding to any requirements of the Canadian statute? 
Can we make a fairly effective Bill before that time comes? 
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Mr.O’Connor: My answer to that would ae an ea no. You 


having been held to have abandoned—— 

Right Hon. Mr. MeicHen: what we already have, without any effec- 
tive new law? 

Mr. O’Connor: Yes. 


Hon.. Mr. McLennan: Coming down from the sublimated atmosphere of 
~ constitutional questions, may I ask Mr. O’Connor this: You say that a British 
ship of Canadian registry, going foreign, on the high seas carries Canadian law 
with her? What does that mean? 


Mr. O’Connor: That means that whereas we used to enact, when we did 
enact shipping law, by virtue of the provisions of the English Act of 1894, 

hereafter we shall be enacting legislation that proceeds from Canada’s power. 
It was only by virtue of the English Act that we were enabled to legislate 
with respect to deep sea ships at all. The Canada Shipping Act, in so far as 
it related to shipping in inland waters, was within our powers through the 
B.N.A. Act, but in so far as it dealt with deep sea voyages, registration, and 
all that sort of thing, it was under the Act of 1894. For instance, our regis- 
tration offices were registration offices under the Act of 1894. 

Right Hon. Mr. MercHen: Hereafter there will be inherent powers by 
virtue of our extraterritorial jurisdiction to follow our own ships to the end 
of the earth and impose duties upon them wherever they may be, and safe- 
guard seamen and so on. But we shall not have such powers as we venture to 
assume here to impose obligations upon officers who are not our officers at all 
in various parts of the world. And we cannot pass this Act and make it effec- 
tive, and feel safe to cut loose from the moorings of the British Act, unless 
those obligations are imposed either by us directly under new constitutional 
powers, or by the British Parliament upon its own officers. 

Mr. O’Connor: Yes. 

Right Hon. Mr. MrigHen: And you say that until that it is done it is 
better to leave the thing alone? 

Mr. O’Connor: Yes. 

Right Hon. Mr. MricHen: I want the Committee to see the parting of 
the ways that we are at. This question will have to be considered, and I shall 
have to discuss it with the Department of Justice. I do not like to ask the 
Committee to labour away on details of the Bill until such major features as 
that are settled. 

' Mr. O’Connor: This is the first time that I have voiced this idea. I have 
been thinking of it, but I did not know I was to be asked to speak on it to-day. 
I should be very happy if I were checked up and found to be wrong. But it 
is oppressing to me and I cannot get along while this uncertainty is facing me. 

Hon. Mr. GrizspacH: Are the services rendered by those British consular 
officers necessary to our mercantile marine? 

Mr. O’Connor: Absolutely. 

Hon. Mr. Grinspacn: Are they valuable services? 

The CHarrMan: Every mariner would tell you that they are. 

Hon. Mr. Srncuair: They are indispensable. 

Hon. Mr. GrirespacH; And J take it that they are costly to maintain. 
Do you know of anything in the history of maritime law which suggests that 
the taxpayers of Great Britain should pay for those services and give them to 
us free of charge? 

Mr. O’Connor: Well, Great Britain has been doing so much of that kind 

of thing that it is used to it. 
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_ Hon. Mr. Tanner: Of course, the ship pays fees for those consular ser- e: 
vices. 
Hon. Mr. McLennan: But we get not only the consular services. Th 
navy acts for us and we pay nothing for that. ea 
Hon. Mr. GriessacH: Do you know of anything in the maritime law 
which suggests that the British taxpayers should supply those services to us 
free of charge? 
Mr. O’Connor: No. 
Hon. Mr. Tanner: They never did. “ i 


Right Hon. Mr. MricHen: We can provide in our law for ante Be as” 
are fair. ¥. 


Hon. Mr. Griespacu: But such fees would not meet such expenses. 


Right Hon. Mr. MrtcHen: In so far as the services apply to us, I think 
the fees should cover them. 


Hon. Mr. Horsry: I understood you to say that the British Government 
had conceded these rights? 


Mr. O’Connor: By agreement. The different dominions and Great | 
Britain, that is the members of the Commonwealth, agreed that legislation — 
following in effect the 1894 British Act should be enacted by all these — 
dominions. It seems too much to suggest that the point was not foreseen by 
Great Britain; it seems very presumptuous for me to point this out. Great 
Britain could not by mere agreement alter the effect of the 1894 Act. Great 
Britain must have contemplated making amendments to that Act—for- 
instance, an amendment to the very last section of Part I of the Act, which 
reads: ‘This Act shall appy to the United Kingdom and to all British pos- 
sessions.” Surely Great Britain did not intend to leave that there. But it is 
there yet. Great Britain must have contemplated amending her legislation, 
just as we have set to work to amend ours. The Irish Free State, Australia, 
and South Africa are considering it. Surely Great Britain is considering it 
also. 


Hon. Mr. Horsey: The agreement has not been made legal yet by Great. 
Britain? 
Mr. O’Connor: There has been no legislation. And I suggest to the Com- 
mittee, with respect, that communication should be had with Great Britain 
and the various other component members of the so-called Commonwealth, as 
to what shape their legislation is taking. 
Right Hon. Mr. MeitcHen: Especially Great Britain. And of course we 
should communicate with the others as well. 
Mr. O’Connor: Yes. Will honourable gentlemen just think for a moment 
of the hurly-burly that would result if every one of the Dominions enacted 
different legislation on various points. There probably would be six or seven 
different laws with reference to the Consul at Aden in Egypt. All these laws 
would have their origin in an agreement made by the different members of the 
Commonwealth, each of which assumed it had. the power to enact the legislation - 
because of the general agreement that it had such power. The constitutional 
aspects of this question are quite different from the legislative aspects. Con- 
stitutionally we have the right, but legislatively we have not the right. 
Right Hon. Mr. MetcHen: Our great practical danger is that if we pass _ 
any legislation this session, antecedent to necessary empowering legislation, — 
as it will be, we may land in a chasm where there really is no effective law 
governing our shipping. 
Mr. O’Connor: I would be afraid of it. 
Right Hon. Mr. MreieHen: Thank you very much, Mr. O’Connor. 


Fens See 
: 
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The CuatrMan: I have nothing whatever to say about the legal aspect 
__ of the case, but I have given, perhaps, as much study to this Bill as anybody 
else. I have read it over and over again from the practical standpoint because 
I am unfortunate enough to be only slightly conversant with shipping. However, 
I have some suggestions to make. In the first place, I do not think we ought 
to lose the work that we have done so far, because it is good. I do not believe 
that in a large Committee like this we will get this Bill ready to go to the other 
House, even if the legal or constitutional aspects of the case should be all 
cleared up, within four weeks. We would do very well if we did. Then, it 
would be extremely doubtful if they would get it through that House before 
midsummer or later. I suggest that a small committee take up the matter 
where we leave it to-day, and that they assemble the information that we have 
secured in such shape that we will be able to remember it when we come back 
to it another year—if we do come back to it. I think we can carry on safely 
under the Canada Shipping Act as it is for the next year or two. There are 
certain suggestions in this consolidated Act that will meet the situation. 
Right Hon. Mr. Mricurn: For instance, if we think it wise, we can 
amend the definition of coastal laws. 
‘ The CHatRMAN: We could make some changes in regard to inland shipping. 
Tt is surprising to see the different opinions that are held by different people of 
our own country with regard to many sections. I am quite satisfied that 
if we took the sections from the British Act and put them in just as they 
are now there would be many anomalies and some results that would not 
be at all beneficial to our shipping. [ have made a good many notes with 


be 
c regard to sections of the British Act which would be contradictory to our 
own, and which would cause a great deal of confusion. Senator Meighen, of 
course, after consulting the Government will know whether we should go on 
with this. Meantime I would put forward the suggestion that we appoint a 
k committee of three or five who will go on with the work and, as I say, make 
ie use of all the information we have got, and so tabulate that information that 


we will not forget it. After all, notwithstanding the excellent suggestion made 
by Senator Griesbach, we want more than that; we want to get together the 
useful parts and discard the duplications. I think that could be done in such 
a way that when we consider this Bill again we will have the information in 
a concise form that we will be able to make use of. 

Right Hon. Mr. Granam: You think there are some parts of this Bill 
that we should use as amendments to our own Act this session? 
a Right Hon. Mr. MricHew: Without passing legislation which would take 


us out from under the Merchant Shipping Act. 

9 Mr. O’Connor: You have full jurisdiction over the coastal trade and inland 
= waters. 

= The CuarrmMan: I have here a memorandum left by Commander Agnew 
~_ which pertains particularly to naval matters. 

ee DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


NAVAL SERVICE 
Orrawa, April 7, 1933. 


“# Sir, 

: Re Bill J—An Act respecting Shipping in Canada 

I have the honour to submit for your consideration, the following 
remarks concerning Salvage which have been prepared by the Naval Staff 
for the information of the Deputy Minister of the Department of National 

- Defence (Naval Service). 
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THE POSITION PRIOR TO THE PROPOSED Act 


2. The Merchant Shipping Act prohibited claims for salvage by 
ship belonging to His Majesty in respect to risk to ship, stores, te ; 
allowed the officers and crew to prosecute a claim subject to the ex 
consent of the Admiralty. 

3. Tugs and vessels equipped with salvage plant formed an except: 
and the Admiralty might claim salvage for their services. The crews of 
such vessels could also claim for personal services. 

4. The Merchant Shipping Act and the relevant King’s Regulatio 
presumably governed H.M. Canadian Ships. The powers reserved to t 
Admiralty under King’s Regulations were, in Canada, reserved to t 
Honourable the Minister of National Defence. In practice, in Canada, 
claims have been permitted by the Honourable the Minister since the la 
war (1914-18). 


THE POSITION UNDER THE PROPOSED AcT 


5. A clause 627, corresponding to Section 557, of the Merchant Ship- 
ping Act, has been included i in the Bill, but for the words “ any ship belong- 
ing to His Majesty ” there have been ‘substituted the words ‘‘ any Gover 
ment Ship.” The draftsman, in a Memorandum accompanying the Bi 
makes the following remarks: 


Sections 627-632—These sections are adapted from the Meritisaa 
Shipping Act but are confined to Government ships (i.e. they do not 
include ships of the Royal Canadian Navy). Naval vessels have not 
heretofore been entitled to salvage in Canada and it was not thought 
to be advisable to extend the right to them in the absence of direct 
instructions so to do. If, however, it should be thought that the right — 
should be extended to them it could readily be done by substituting 
the words “ any ship belonging to His Majesty ” for the words “ Gov- 
ernment Ship.” Government tugs were omitted from the benefit of 
the section in comformity with the Merchant Shipping Act. 


The draftsman’s remarks read as if he viewed these sections as giving 
the ships mentioned in them the right to claim salvage. On the contrary 
they prohibit the ships (i.e. the “ owners”) from claiming at all, and 
restrict the right of the crew to claim. : 

6. If the draftsman is correct in his statement that these sectinnes as 
now worded do not include Naval vessels it appears that a fundamental — 
change in the law will be effected if they are passed without alteration 
There will be nothing to prevent claims for salvage by H.M.C. Ships being 
made in the courts— 


(a) By the “Crown” (as “ Owner”), contrary. 10° the previously 
existing law. : 
(b) By the Captain and crews of H.M.C. Ships irrespective of the 
permission of the Minister of National Defence, which 2 
formerly required. 


7. If it is the intention of the Government to maintain the existin 
state of the law it would appear desirable to restore the wording “ any sh 
belonging to His Majesty,” 1 in section 627 and the sections following which 
relate thereto. It is however observed that no reason is known by th 
Naval Staff why the Government of the United Kingdom tied its hands _ 
in the matter of making claims for salvage. It is possible for instance tha 
a man o’ war in the course of salving a valuable ship of a Foreign natio 
might lose the lives of some personnel thereby rendering the Governmen 
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liable to the payment of pensions to their dependents, and consequently 
_ having good reasons to claim salvage. Possibly this point should be given 
some consideration by the Government of Canada. 
8. It is, however, considered that the right of personnel of Canadian 
ships belonging to His Majesty to make claims for salvage on their own 
behalf, should continue to be subject to the permission of the Minister. 


I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


R. I. AGNEW, 
Commander, R.C.N. 


Right Hon. Mr. Metcuen: I am quite agreeable to the suggestion that has 
been made, although I have not discussed it prior to this time, and I will move: 


That a committee, consisting of the chairman, Senator Dandurand 
(or some member to be named by him) and myself, be appointed to con- 
sider our position with respect to this Bill; to make recommendations as 
to the conduct of the Bill before the committee, and to report to this Com- 
mittee as soon as possible. 


Hon. Mr. Tanner: Mr. O’Connor is in constant consultation? 

Right Hon. Mr. Meiguen: Oh, yes. 

Hon. Mr. Grimspacu: I have nothing to say against the proposal which has 
been made, but it occurs to me that clearly we are stopped for this session, but 
that ultimately we must pass a Bill of this sort. 

Right Hon. Mr. MrigHen: Oh, yes. 


Hon. Mr. Griespacu: Then I would suggest to the subcommittee that they 
might well advise the Committee to continue their labours until the end of the 
session; and, in view of the fact that we have to deal with this Bill ultimately, 
that an index be prepared so that when we come to discuss it finally we can pro- 
ceed expeditiously and intelligently. 

Right Hon. Mr. Metcuen: I am in accord with that, but I do not want it 
to be understood that we have abandoned hope of getting something through 
this session. As I understand it, as long as what we do is by way of amendment 
to the Canada Shipping Act and within the purview of that Act, we are all right. 
Of course it may be that the constitutional difficulty that Mr. O’Connor has in 
mind will dissolve—anything is possible—though I admit that right now it will 
take some dissolving to get it out of my mind. 

Hon. Mr. Srycuatr: Why should we proceed to prepare an index if we are 
not sure that it is to be continued? 

Hon. Mr. Griespacu: We require the index to tell us where certain features 
are to be found. It is just as important to know where parts that may go out are 
as where parts that may be retained can be found. 

Right Hon. Mr. MetaHen: If we are only amending the Canada Shipping 
Act, I am not sure that an index of this Bill would be valuable, even. for next 
session; however, if it is the intention to go ahead with a Bill such as this at a 

_ later date, I think Senator Griesbach’s idea is right, that we should try to get 
_ the information in better shape to go on with when the time comes. 


The motion of Right Hon. Mr. Meighen was agreed to. 


Mr. Auex. Jounston (Former Deputy Minister of the Department of Mar- 
ine): Mr. Chairman, I am led to make one or two observations as a result of 
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the remarks made by Mr. O'Connor. So far as I am concerned, there would be — 


no very great difficulty in very substantially agreeing with all that he has said 
with respect to the major task that has been submitted to’ the Committee in 
dealing with this voluminous Bill. ; 

In 1913 some of the members of the Committee will no doubt recollect that 


oe 


we undertook a revision of the Canada Shipping Act, which was considered to be _ 


then due. We prepared a draft revision. As a matter of fact it was prepared 


by the late Mr. Henry of Halifax. A good deal of care and work was put upon 


that revision. We prepared the draft and proposed that it should be introduced 
into the House of Commons, with the understanding that no progress should be 
made with the Bill beyond having it available for the consideration of every 


interest throughout the country that was concerned with the measure. It gave — 


everybody at all events a year to look the Bill over. At that time all bodies 
Interested were instructed that in the course of the year they should give the 
Bill as much attention as they possibly could, so that before the next session of 
Parliament they would be in a position to submit to us such amendments or 
Improvements as they might desire with respect to the particular interests that 
they represented. That course was adopted and a great many suggestions did 
come in to the department. 

As you, Mr. Chairman, and the other members of the Committee will recall, 
the War intervened and no further progress was made with the Bill. In 1918, 
1919, 1920 and 1921 so many other pressing matters engaged the attention of the 
Government and of my own particular minister that neither found it conven- 
lent to take up the revision of the Canada Shipping Act. Later still it became 
apparent to me that as a result of negotiations that were under way the time 
would come, and that pretty soon, when any revision that we might undertake 
at that time would have to be gone over again in the course of a very few 
years. 

Right Hon. Mr. MretcHren: Because of probable constitutional develop- 
ments. 


Mr. Jounston: Exactly. Therefore, I took the responsibility of advis- 
ing my successive ministers that no very useful purposes would be served by 
going ahead with this stupendous task. 

Now we come to the constitutional changes that have been discussed here 
this afternoon—the Statute of Westminister. I was more or less familiar with 
the negotiations that have taken place with respect to those changes. My own 
idea was that it was most desirable, as between the several dominions, that 
there should be as great a measure of uniformity as possible in our shipping 
legislation. I reached that conclusion as the result of discussions that I had 
with people interested in shipping, who found difficulties when their ships got 
into one dominion and then passed into another dominion, and there was dif- 
ferent legislation here and there. I was filled with the idea, rightly or wrongly, 
that our aim here should be to bring about the greatest possible measure of uni- 
formity in the shipping legislation of the various dominions. , 

I pass hurriedly over that, for it is not a matter of very great interest. But 
in 1913 and 1914 I was at an international conference in London when shipping ~ 
matters were discussed. I was at a further conference in 1929. I was at a life 
saving conference in the same year. In 1930 I was at the Load Line Conference. 
All these questions were discussed between the various representatives of the 
dominions. They were discussed separately as between ourselves, quite apart 
from the international proceedings that were going on. Australia and New Zea- 
land, the United Kingdom and India—South Africa had not so much interest 
in the matter at the time, but still they participated in some of the discussions 
—were all filled with the idea that our aim should be to bring about the greatest 
possible uniformity in our shipping laws. The Statute of Westminister was then 
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on the horizon. It was evident that it was going to become part and parcel of 
the constitution of the various Empire countries, and my own view was that in 
those circumstances there was not much use for us to proceed with a revision 
of the Act. ~ : 

I discussed the matter in London with the representatives of the British 
Board of Trade and with the Shipping representatives of Australia, New Zea- 
land, India and South Africa. That was in 1930. Sir Charles Hipwood was 
then in charge of the branch of the Department of the Board of Trade that 
deals with shipping matters. He was in entire agreement that as between the 
United Kingdom and the several dominions, we should undertake to evolve a 
statute that would have the largest possible measure of uniformity as between 
the several members of the British Commonwealth. He undertook to endeavour 
to find time for the officers of his department to get to work in the production 
ef a model Act, which in turn would be submitted to the several dominions. 
In my view that course was satisfactory. Australia’s view was the same, as was 
also that of India. As a matter of fact, we were all in agreement. Meantime, 
of course, there had been a good many difficulties in the United Kingdom, and 
with governments coming and going Sir Charles Hipwood had gone, too, and I 
do not know exactly what progress has been made. 

Quite informally and unofficially I took occasion last summer during the 
holding of the Imperial Economic Conference here to have a word with Mr. 
Runciman about the matter, because he is at the Department of the Board of 
Trade now, and as minister he must be responsible for any changes in the 
shipping legislation. He had not been at the Board of Trade for any length of 
time, and so knew very little about it departmentally, but he knew all about it 
unofficially because his life’s work has been very largely connected with ship- 
ping. He was filled with the idea that the proper thing for the members of the _ 
British Commonwealth to aim at would be as large a measure of uniformity as 
possible. He said, quite informally, that after he returned he would see whether 
any progress had been made, or any steps taken to move in that direction. 

The idea was discussed informally between the representatives of the several 
dominions at this Conference, and I want it understood at once that the dis- 
cussions were purely informal. We were under no instructions to discuss these 
matters, but they were matters in which we were all interested. What we had 
in mind was that before any serious consideration was given to the task of 
revising our shipping legislation it might be possible, and indeed desirable, for 
the representatives of the several dominions, with the Government of the United 
Kingdom more or less fathering us, to meet at some convenient place and try 
to give further consideration to what could be done in the way of producing 
uniform legislation. 

In submitting my own personal views I thought, and still think, that it 
would be desirable, if it could be found possible, that the representatives of the 
several dominions should be brought together before any definite and final con- 
clusions are reached with respect to any such serious revision as is contemplated 
by this immense volume. 

Now, some of the difficulties that Mr. O’Connor has raised were foreseen 
in the discussions that we have had. The consular end of the business is a 
very important matter for all the Dominions. The consular officers are doing 
a most useful work for which our people, when they command such service, 
make their payment. We are not getting the service for nothing. 

Hon. Mr. McLennan: A Canadian ship would pay the same fees as a 
ship registered in the United Kingdom? 

Mr. JouNnsTon: They have a standard fee, of course. Well, the difficulty 
to which IL have referred was foreseen, and Sir Charles Hipwood said, so far as 
he felt inclined to speak in an informal way on behalf of the Board of Trade, 
that there would be no difficulty whatever in making such arrangement in any 
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statute that would be prepared, so that the service would continue to be avail- 
able to all the Dominions so long as they wanted it. Legally I did not know 
what difficulties there would be, but it did not occur to me that there would b 
any, because so far as he was prepared to speak for the Board of Trade he — 
foresaw none. There was talk here—I forgot whether Mr. O’Connor said i s 
that the idea would be to proceed along the lines of the Merchant Shipping Act 
of 1894. Well, it was generally agreed by everybody that there would have to 
be very substantial departures from that Act. It was also generally agreed 
that if the several Dominions and the United Kingdom were to get together on 
this there would be no very great difficulty in producing a statute which would 
be satisfactory, and that w ould give to the people in the various Dominions 
which are engaged in shipping a greater knowledge of the conditions they would 
have to encounter. 
Right Hon. Mr. MretcHen: Mr. Johnston, it 1s probably true that in so ee 
as the Dominions should legislate to assert and give effect to their new powers, 
the statutes should be practically the same, uniform throughout. But as gente 2 
their own inter-coastal trade, there is no need of that at all, is there? 
Mr. Jounston: On the contrary, there must always be a very considerable 
number of matters that will have to be different in Australia from those in this 
country. But there are some general principles— 


Right Hon. Mr. Meteuen: Even on inter-coastal trade? 


Mr. Jounston: Well, of course, I have strong views on inter-coastal rade 
We would at once get into difficulty with the United Kingdom if my views were 
entertained with respect to that. . 

The CHarRMAN: So far as the trade on the coast, the salt water trade is. & 
concerned, uniform laws should apply there, shouldn’t they? 

Mr. Jounston: Except on the Great Lakes. 

The CHAIRMAN: I mean on the coast. 3 

Mr. JoHnston: Rightly or wrongly, I have held the view all along that we — 
should be in complete control of our coasting trade ourselves, and that was my ~ 
objection to sections 735 and 736 of the Merchant Shipping Act. — 

Right Hon. Mr. MeicuHen: Of the British Act? 

Mr. JoHNston: Yes. They withheld from us the privilege of legislating for 
our own coasting trade. Freedom to legislate was extended to us in various other 
directions, but in this matter that freedom was withheld. And that situation was 
objectionable to me from the very first. 

Right Hon. Mr. MEIGHEN: It is w Halas no longer now, is it? 

Mr. JoHnston: No. 

Mr. O’Connor: Legally we have the right to get rid of that situation now. 

Mr. Jounston: Yes. I always felt that if we had the power we would not — 
use it improperly. I have so stated in documents that have become public — 
property. I am quite sure that the possession of power to legislate with respect — 
to our shipping will not be translated into any desire to work any serious injus- _ 
tice to anyone else. I have felt all along that we should have such power, and 
particularly on the lakes. 

Mr. O’Connor: Mr. Chairman, may I ask Mr. Johnston a question? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. O’Connor: Mr. Johnston, did your conversations contemplate that 
such a model Act as you have spoken of should extend to coastal and inland ship- 
ping, or would it apply only to the deep sea shipping? 

Mr. Jounston: The uniform parts should be entirely those which relate to iz, 
foreign going carriers. : 
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Right Hon. Mr. MetcHen: And should not even apply to salt water inter- 
coastal trade? 


Mr. Jounston: No. At least, that would be my submission. 


Mr. O’Connor: Would it not be advantageous for Canada to have three 
- separate Acts, inter-communicating, if you like, for the purpose of saving on 

printing, saying that certain sections of one Act would apply to the other, and so 
on? That is, would it not be a good thing to have an Act with regard to deep sea 
_ matters, one with regard to the coastal trade and a third with respect to inland 
navigation? 


Mr. JoHNston: I am not sure that I would be a very competent witness on 
- that question. I should like to give some thought to it. 


Right Hon. Mr. MetcHen: We might perhaps have one Act divided into 
three major parts. 


Mr. O’Connor: Yes. 


Right Hon. Mr. Grauam: Of necessity there would have to be some such 
division for convenience. 


“ar Mr. Jounston: I was going to make one observation with respect to the 
issue raised by a gentleman who spoke about the application of the load-line to 
vessels on the Great Lakes. I suppose the Committee are aware of all the facts 
in that connection? 


Right Hon. Mr. MeicuHpn: We are none too familiar, some of us. 


Mr. JoHNsTon: Well, I have always felt that it would be difficult, if not 
indeed impossible for us to impose regulations on our vessels on the Great Lakes 
that were not imposed upon vessels of United States register. We should do 
nothing to make the burden upon our own ships heavier than upon foreign ships. 
I always felt that whether we liked it or not we had to keep in step with the 
United States shipping laws, and that we could not move in advance of theirs. 


Right Hon. Mr. MreteHen: Otherwise, we would be putting our ships under 
-a handicap? 


Mr. JoHNston: We would put them out of business, in my opinion. 
The CHarrMAN: We might put our own ships out of business 


*Mr. JoHNston: That is what I say. Mr. Hawken, Mr. McDonnell and L 
gave the matter a great deal of consideration. We were anxious, of course, that 
the load line should apply to vessels on the Great Lakes as well as to vessels on 
the ocean. My own view is that it is Just as necessary, but the trouble is with 
the United States. When the representatives of the United States went to the 
International Convention in London, in 1930, they were specifically instructed 
by the Government that shipping on the Great Lakes must remain exempt from 
any provisions of any convention that would be enacted in London. Inasmuch 
as the United States were not going to become parties to any convention, I took 
the position that it would be useless for us to have the convention apply to our 
vessels on the Great Lakes when the vessels of the United States were exempt. 
However, I had several discussions with the United States representatives at 
that convention, and they were agreed as to the necessity of some agreement 
between the United States and ourselves in regard to vessels on the Great Lakes. 
The man who was at the head of the United States delegation—Mr. Walker— 
_has since died. He agreed that after the London conference action should be 
_ taken to try to bring about a conference between the United States and Canada 
in order to reach some determination in respect of the application of load line 
on the Great Lakes, and as a matter of fact we did take up the matter formally 


through the regular channels with tiie Coverimeant ‘OL hE United States. | 


was one of the very last things I did before going out. ae. any steps 
been taken meantime, I do not know. 


Mr. Hawken: It has ye reached ee yet. 


load line ed He to weer on the Great Lakes. 
The CuHainmMaNn: Thank you, Mr. Johnston. 


The Committee adjourned sine die. - 
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